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i  HUNT  &  EATON’S  NEW  BOOKS  4 


TRAVELS  IN  THE  THREE  CONTINENTS 

By  James  M.  Buckley,  LL.D.  Fully  illus¬ 
trated.  8to.  Handsomely  bound  in  cloth. 
Gilt  top,  uncut  edges,  13.50. 

UP  THE  SUSQUEHANNA 

By  Hiles  C.  Pardoe.  Fully  illustrated.  12mo. 
Cloth,  $1.00. 

LAND  OF  THE  VEDA 

By  William  Butler,  D.D.  New  edition.  Ful¬ 
ly  illustrated.  8vo.  Cloth,  $2.00. 

SKETCHES  OF  MEXICO 

In  Prehistoric,  Primitive,  Colonial,  and  Mod¬ 
em  Times.  By  John  W.  Butler,  D.D.  12mo. 
Cloth,  $1.00. 


OOWIKAPUN 

By  Egerton 
Cloth,  $1.00. 


R.  Young.  Illustrated.  12mo. 


EXHAUSTIVE  CONCORDANCE  OF  THE 
BIBLE 

Tracing  every  word  of  the  text  of  the  common 
English  version  of  the  Canonical  books,  and 


THREESCORE  YEARS  AND 
BEYOND 

By  W.  H.  De  Puy,  D.D.  New  Edition.  Fully 
illustrated.  8vo.  Cloth,  $1.75. 

HOME  TALKS  ABOUT  THE  WORD 

For  Mothers  and  Children.  By  Emily  Hunt¬ 
ington  Miller.  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo. 
Cloth,  $1.00. 

THOUGHTS  ON  GOD  AND  HAN 

Selections  from  the  works  of  Frederick  Will¬ 
iam  Robertson,  “of  Britton.”  Edited  by 
Joseph  B.  Burroughs,  MTD.  With  portrait. 
16mo.  Cmored  edges.  Cloth,  $1.00. 


every  occurrence  of  each  word_  in  regular  or¬ 
der;  together  with  a  comparative  concordance 
to  the  authorized  and  revised  versions,  includ¬ 
ing  the  American  variations;  also  brief  dic¬ 
tionaries  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  words  of 
the  original,  with  references  to  the  English 
words.  By  James  Strong,  S.T.D.,  LL.D.  1 
voiume,  quarto,  1809  pages. 

Clo'h.  led  e^ges . $<*.00  net  ; 

Half  Russia,  cloib  sides .  3.00  "  j 

Half  Turkey  Morocco,  extra  s'rotg . 10.00  *  ] 

ILLUSTRATIVE  NOTES,  1895 

A  guide  to  the  study  of  the  Sunday-School ' 
lessons.  By  Jesse  Lyman  Hurl  but  and  Rob¬ 
ert  Remington  Doherty.  Fully  illustrated. 
8vo.  Cloth,  $1.25. 

THE  NINE  BLESSINGS 

By  Mary  Harriott  Norris.  12mo.  Cloth,  75  | 


THREE  OF  US : 

COSSACK,  BARNEY,  REX 

By  Mrs.  Izora  C.  Chandler.  Illustrated  by 
the  author.  Crown  8vo.  Appropriate  cover 
design.  Cloth,  $2.00. 

HARTHA’S  niSTAKES 

By  Mrs.  M.  E.  Bradley.  Illustrated.  12mo. 
Cloth,  $1.25. 


Cloth,  $1.25. 

THE  RAID  FROn  BEAUSEJOUR, 

AND  HOW  THE  CARTER  BOYS 
LIFTED  THE  HORTGAGE 

By  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts.  Illustrated.  12mo. 
Cloth,  11.00. 

SARAH  DAKOTA 

By  Mary  E.  Q.  Bmsh.  Illustrated.  12mo. 
315  pages.  Cloth,  $1.00. 

THREE  TIMES  AND  OUT 

By  Mam  Lowe  Dickinson.  Fully  illustrated. 
12mo.  Cloth,  75  cents. 

FOR  THE  SAKE  0’~THE  SILLER 

By  Maggie  Swan.  Illustrated.  12mo.  Cloth. 
85  cents. 

CORN  FLOWER  STORIES 

Six  volumes.  Fully  illustrated.  12mo.  Cloth, 
in  box,  $1.75. 


THOUGHTS  FOR  THE  THOUGHTFUL  85  cents.  _ 

Selected  and  edited  by  Adelaide  S.  Seaverns.  CORN  FLOWER  STORIES 
16mo,  Cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.00;  white  and  gold,  „  ,, 

$1.25;  fleidble  morocco,  solid  red  under  gold  illustratetl.  limo.  Cloth, 

edges,  boxed,  ^.00.  in  box,  $1.  <5.  _ 

THE  KINDERGARTEN  OF  THE  CHURCH  GALA  DAY  BOOKS 

By  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Chisholm  Foster.  12mo.  .yolum^  By  Frances  Isabd  Currie. 


Cloth,  $1.00. 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  THE  CHRIST 

A  study  of  Christian  evidences.  By  Bradford 
Paul  Raymond,  D.D.  12mo.  Cloth,  85  cents. 


Fully  illustrated.  12mo.  Cloth,  in  box,  $1.50. 

POLLY  BOOKS 

Five  volumes.  Fully  illustrated.  12mo 
Cloth,  in  box,  $1.1)0.  > 


The  above  works  are  for  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  prepaid,  in  the  United  States,  on  receipt  of  price  by 


HUNT  &  EATON,  Publishers, 


150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York- 


THE  ALTRUIST  INTERCHANGE 

A  QUARTERLY  MAGAZINE. 

Devoted  to  the  Exchange  of  Neios  Between  Wide  spread 
Philanthropic  Societies,  and  to  the  Diffusion  of  Infor¬ 
mation  Concerning  Various  Forms  of  Progress¬ 
ive  Organized  Work  for  the  Oeneral  Good. 
EDITORIAL  STAFF. 

Editor-in-Cribf,  Miss  Auaunk  W.  Stbruno. 

EDITORS  OF  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  Needlework  Odilo  of  America, 

Mrs.  John  Wood  Stewart. 


The  Day  Nursery, 


Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Dodge 


The  Federation  of  Flower  5fissiONS. 

Mrs.  William  Starr  Dana. 

Lirrus  Mother’s  Aid  Association. 

Mrs.  Alma  C.  Johnston. 


Children's  Department. 


Mrs.  George  A.  Pauli. 


In  addition  to  the  above  regular  departments  each 
number  treats  in  a  vigorous  manner  of  some  vital 
question  of  the  day,  giving  its  history  and  the  latest 
theories  and  efforts  in  that  line,— such  topics,  for 
instance,  as  the  People’s  Palace  movements,  the 
Tenement  House  question,  Child-Saving  Institu¬ 
tions,  Boys’  Clubs,  etc.,  etc. 

A  YALVABLE  CHBI8TM48  GIFT 
Costs  no  more  than  an  ordinarr  Christmas  card,  and  wi'l 
be  a  welcome  reminder  throughout  the  year,  and  help¬ 
ful  in  promoting  works  worthy  of  the  true  Christmas 
spirit. 

Single  subscriptions,  50  cents  per  annum. 

8  copies  to  one  or  separate  address,  $1.00  per  annum. 

Send  for  sample  copy. 

Published  by 

THE  ALTRUIST  INTERCHANGE  COMPANY, 
10  E«8t  14tli  Street,  New  York  City. 


AHEAD  OF  ALL  MAGAZINES  this  country  has  Albany  Argus. 


NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW 

ARE  ALWAYS  FOUND 

The  Right  Topics,  By  the  Right  Men,  At  the  Right  Time. 

The  North  American  Review  is  recognized  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  as  the  foremost  Review 
in  the  English  language,  and  no  expenditure  is  spared  in  maintaining  it  in  its  unrivalled  position. 

The  Review  is  the  mouthpiece  of  the  men  and  women  who  know  most  about  the  great  topics  on 
which  Americans  require  and  desire  to  be  informed  from  month  to  month.  Its  list  of  contributors  forms 
a  roll  of  the  representative  men  and  women  of  the  age. 

Subjects  that  concern  the  interests  of 

AMERICAN  WOMEN 

receive  constant  and  special  attention.  Among  topics  recently  discussed  are: 


Uuious  for  Women;’’  “Ihe  Lwsk  of  Good  Servants;’’  “American  Life  and  Physical  Deterioration;’’  “Good  and  Bad 
Mothers;  “The  iyranny  of  the  Kitchen;  ’  “The  Amateur  Nurse;”  Mark Twaiu'sDefeuseof  Harriet Shelley,etCM etc. 

A  New  Feature  for  1895 

The  Review  will  publish  in  12  chapters,  beginning  with  the  January  number,  the 

Personal  History  of  the  Second  Empire 

a  historical  work  of  unsurpassed  importonce,  which  will  throw  a  flood  of  new  li^bt  upon  the  checkered  career  of 
Napoleon  111.  and  the  influeocFs  which  led  to  the  collapse  of  bis  Empire  in  the  gigantic  struggle  with  united  Ger- 
inravt  under  ^  ilhelm  I.  and  his  Iron  Chancellor.  It  is  as  fascinating  as  a  romance,  being  ritmly  anecdotal  and  full 
in*o£®»tlon  drawn  from  sources  hitherto  inaccessible,  presented  in  the  graphic  and  vivacious  style  which  “The 
Englishman  in  Paris,”  by  the  same  author,  has  made  familiar  to  thousands  of  readers. 

50  Cents  a  Copy;  55.00  a  Year. 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW,  3  East  14tb  Street,  New  Yort 
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Scribner’s  New  Books 


FOR  YOUNG  READERS. 


A  New  B>x>k  by  Mrs.  Burnett. 

PICCINO 

And  Other  Child  Stories.  By  Mrs.  Frances 
Hodgson  Burnett,  illustrated  by  rt.  B. 
Birch.  Square  8vo,  uniform  with  “Little 
I.K)rd  Fauntleroy.”  $1.50. 

Mrs.  Burton  Harrison  wiltps :  “  The  history  of 
Pccino's'two  days*  is  as  delicate  as  one  of  the 
aoemones  that  spring  In  the  rock  walls  facing  Plc- 
c'no’s  Mediterranean.  A  delightful  volume  In  fair 
print,  and  furthermore  embellished  b  Mr.  Birch's 
grateful  and  sympathetic  drawings.*’ 

Three  New  Books  by  Q.  A.  Henty. 

In  the  Heart  of  the  Rockies.  A  Story  of 
Colorado. 

Wulf  the  Saxon.  A  Story  of  the  Nor¬ 
man  Conquest. 

When  London  Burned.  A  Story  of  Re¬ 
storation  Times. 

Each,  crown  8vo,  illustrated,  11.50. 

“They  are  as  animated  and  dercriptive  as  the 
Il^nty  books  always  are,  giving  pbnty  of  depend¬ 
able  facts  at  tfap  same  time  th-it  the  narrative  iu- 
terest  is  well  sustaiued.’’— Philartcip/iia  Press. 

Czar  and  Sultan. 

The  Adventure  of  a  British  Lad  in  the  Russo- 
Turkish  War  of  1877-78.  By  .ARCHIBALD 
Forbes.  Illustrated.  13m  >,  42.00. 

“A  brilliant  and  exciting  mria'ive,  and  the 
drawings  add  to  its  imerest  aud  value.’’— A.  Y.  Ob¬ 
server. 

The  Butterfly  Hunters  in  the 
Caribbees. 

By  Dr.  EUGENE  Murrat-Aaron.  With  8 
full-paj^e  Illustrations.  12mo,  13.00. 

We  have  rarely  become  interested  in  a  boys’ 
t<ook  that  contained  so  mu^'b  valuable  information 
C'liiveied  in  so  iuteies  lng  a  manner.*'— Bo^ii 
Times. 

The  Wagner  Story  Book. 

Firelight  Tales  of  the  Great  Music  Drama.s. 
By  William  Henry  Frost.  Illustrated. 
13mo,  f  1.50. 

“Most  admirably  written -straightforward,  dra 
matic  and  clear.'*— Boston  Times. 

Norseland  Tales. 

By  H.  H.  Boyesen.  Illustrated.  13mo,  11.25- 
“A  collection  of  ten  of  this  delightful  writer’s 
short  stories.’’— Phtlodelphio  Press. 

Things  Will  Take  a  Turn. 

By  Beatrice  Harraden.  Illustrated.  16mo, 
41.00. 

A  sweet  story  of  child  life,  by  the  author  of 
“  Snips  That  Pass  in  the  Night.’’ 

Love  Songs  of  Childhood. 

By  Eugene  Field.  16mo,  41.00. 

Making  of  Ohio  Valley  States. 

By  Samuel  Adams  Drake.  Illustrated,  l‘3mo, 
41.50. 

To  Greenland  and  the  Pole. 

A  Story  of  Adventure  in  the  Arctic  Regions. 
By  Gordon  Stables.  Illustrated.  13mo, 
41.50. 


***  Sold  by  all  lH>okseUers,  or  sent,  postpaid,  by 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 

153-157  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


“  This  method  of  study  has  proved  an  unspeakable  blessing.” 

— Fev.  O.  C.  S.  Wallace,  Toronto,  Can. 

The  Bible  Study  Union 

OR 

Blakeslee  Lessons. 

The  Gospel  History  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Outlines  of  Old  Testament  History. 

The  History  of  The  Apostolic  Church. 


“They  seem  to  open  up  the  Scripture  in  a 
way  that  is  not  attained  by  any  other  method 
of  study.’’ 

A.  L.  HAMMETT, 

Supt.  Presb.  S.  S.,  Pelham  Manor,  N.  Y- 

“The  lessons  are  truly  spiritual,  open  a  broad 
view  of  the  Scriptures,  and  give  the  scholars 
steady  work  and  solid  instruction.’’ 

Rev.  QUINCY  J.  COLLINS, 

Cong.  Church,  ClayvUle,  N.  Y. 

“For  two  years  we  have  used  your  Outline 
Lessons  with  the  definite  result  of  a  new  and 
more  intelligent  interest  in  Bible  study  ou  the 
part  of  all  classes.’’ 

S.  J.  BRYANT, 

Supt.  Cong.  S.  S.,  West  Haven,  Conn. 

“Our  experience  with  them  has  been  most 
happy  in  ail  respects.  By  the  use  of  these  les¬ 
sons  we  are  more  nearly  meeting  our  ideal  of 
what  the  church  should  do  for  the  young  people 
and  children  of  the  congregation,  in  the  line  of 
religious  instruction.’’ 

C.  E.  ALBRIGHT, 

Supt.  First  Cong.  S.  S.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


“  I  am  more  and  more  pleased  with  the 
studies,  and  would  challeuM  their  equal  for  a 
systematic  outline  course.’’ 

Rev.  H.  K.  SANBORNE, 

N.  Presb.  Church,  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

“They  are  Christ’s  ideal oi  teaching  the  Gos¬ 
pel,  Practical,  Scriptural,  Spiritual.  I 
call  them  ‘  Eureka.’  ” 

Rev.  J.  H.  GREEN, 

Calvary  Bapt.  Church,  Ishpeming,  Mich. 

“  I  have  used  your  Quarterlies  three  years.  I 
am  more  than  satisfied  with  results, —  interest, 
i  nstruction,  profit,  and,  especially,  “  souls 
brought  to  Christ.’’ 

Rev.  E.  G.  WESLEY, 

Park  St.  Church,  Providence,  R.  I. 

“They  :^re  absolutely  the  only  available  les¬ 
sons  by  which  a  school  can  be  fully  graded. 
Home  Study  has  been  gained,  interest  in  the 
I  essons  has  been  awakened,  and  we  feel  that 
our  scholars  are  learning  something  that  they 
can  put  together.’’ 

E.  F.  ARTHURS, 

Supt.  Light  St.  Presb.  S.  S.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Send  for  Free  Specimen  Copies  of  either  Primary,  Intermediate,  or 
Progressive  Grade  Quarterlies,  as  desired.  Address, 

The  Bible  Study  Publishins:  Company,  21  Bromfleld  st.,  Boston,  Mass. 


fW*  A  Every  superintendent 

nintS  lOr  and  teacher  who 

Wishes  to  keep  in 

Sunday-School  sV'“s.5i- 

**  school  work,  ought 

Wnrlfpr«  = 

▼  T  111  IVLi  ^  School  1  imes  during 

1895.  The  paper  will 
contain  practical  hints  on  special  phases  of  this  work 
by  Mr.  B.  F.  Jacobs  and  other  noted  workers,  to¬ 
gether  with  descriptions  of  representative  and  pattern 
schools  in  town  and  country.  Dr.  Charles  S.  Robin¬ 
son  will  write  on  Sunday-school  hymns  and  music,  as 
also  Ira  D.  Sankey,  D.  B.  Towner,  and  others. 
Maps  and  illustrations  will  appear  frequently. 

In  addition  to  the  helps  to  Bible  study,  prepared  for  each  week’s 
issue  by  the  best  writers  on  the  International  lessons,  The  Sunday 
School  Times  will  publish  a  series  of  articles  on  "Recent  Discoveries 
in  Bible  Lands,”  and  a  series  on  “  Child  Life  in  Many  Lands.” 

Subscription  Rates. — 50  cents  a  year  in  clubs  of  five  or  more  to  one 
address.  $1.00  in  clubs  of  two  or  more  to  separate  addresses.  One  free  copy 
with  every  ten  paid  for  in  a  club  of  either  kind.  $1.50  single  copies.  To 
ministers,  missionaries,  and  theological  students,  $1.00.  Specimen  copies  free. 

JOHN  D.  WATTLES  &  COm  1031  Walnut  SU  Pbiladelpbia,  Pa 


BURR’S  LIBRARY  INDEX. 

FOR  INDEXING  SUBJECTS.  TO  AID  THE  STUDENT. 
SCHOLAR.  CLERGYMAN,  LAWYER.  PHY¬ 
SICIAN,  EDITOR.  AUTHOR,  TEACH¬ 
ER.  AND  ALL  LOVERS  OF 
BOOKS. 

Send  for  Descriplite  Circulars. 

THE  BURR  INDEX  COMPANY, 
Drawer  32.  Sole  Manufacturers,  Hartford,  Conn 
“helpful  to  every  BIBLE  STUDENT~ 


MEMOB'^'-’/criPTURE 


—  MAILED  FOR  2*1  60  •  A  lOO  - 

MEMORY  LIBRARY  243  BROAHWAY  N.Y 


MSS.  WANTED  FOR  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  PAPERS. 

In  addition  to  the  attractive  feature  of  Color  Printing,  adopted  for  our  four  weekly  S.  a 
papers  for  1888,  we  wish.  If  possible,  to  raise  their  already  superior  Uterary  standard  to  a  still 
higher  plane.  In  order  to  secure  a  high  class  of  articles  suited  to  each,  we  offer  43,000.00  In 
56  prises  of  from  $300.00  to  $30.00  each.  All  other  desirable  articles  sent  us  will  be 
accepted  and  paid  for  at  our  regular  rates.  Six  classes  of  MSS.  wanted.  Writers  may  compete 
in  any  one  or  more  classes.  Write  Immediately  for  particulars,  which  give  awards,  terms  of  call, 
classification  and  general  Instructions.  Earnest,  educated  Christiana,  especially  such  as  are 
actively  engaged  in  work  with  children  and  young  people,  are  invited  to  correspond.  Address, 
DAVID  C.  COOK  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Prize  Manuscript  DapL,  36  Washington  St,  Chicago. 

We  are  offering  Sunday-schools  our  papers  on  trial  flree  for  first  quarter  of  188Bl  Parti*- 
nlars  and  samples  on  application. 
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FOUR  NEW  BIOGRAPHIES  | 


LIFE  AND  LETTERS 

OF  ERASnUS 

By  James  A.  Froudc.  8vo,  $3.50. 

LIFE  OF 

CHARLES  LORINO  BRACE 

Chiefly  told  in  his  own  letters.  With  Por¬ 
traits.  Cr.  8vo,  $3.50. 


LIFE  OF  ST.  FRANCIS  OF 
ASSISI 

By  Paul  Sabatier.  Translated  by  Loutse  Sey¬ 
mour  Houghton.  8vo,  $3.50. 


LIFE  AND  LETTERS 

OF  DEAN  STANLEY 

By  R.  E.  Prothero  and  Dean  Bradley. 
CHEAPER  EDITION.  Illustrated.  8vo, 
3  vols.,  $5.00. 


“  Mr.  Froude  has  produced  a  masterly  picture  of 
Erasmus  and  his  times.  .  .  No  competent 

critic  will  fail  to  recoftnize  in  these  lectures  a  viril¬ 
ity  of  judgment,  a  vigor  of  thought,  and  a  skill  of 
presentation  eminently  worthy  of  one  of  the  greatest 
living  writers  of  English.” — London  Units. 

The  great  work  accomplished  by  Mr.  Brace,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  Newsboys’  Lodging-Houses  which 
he  founded,  gives  to  his  biography  a  peculiar  inter¬ 
est.  The  volume  reveals  the  story  of  his  mental 
and  spiritual  as  well  as  his  external  exi)erience — his 
private  life  and  intimate  relationships  and  his  views 
on  moral  and  political  questions. 

“We  have  seldom  seen  so  masterly  and  careful  a 
criticism.  We  scarcely  ever  remember  to  have 
come  across  an  historian  who  combined  the  more 
critical  faculty  with  the  effusive  and  pictori  il  talent 
in  such  happy  proportions.  It  is  a  remarkable  and 
excellent  book.” — London  Snt.  Rei'itic. 


“  It  does  not  ccntaiii  an  uninteresting  or  unneces¬ 
sary  page.  It  is  a  noble  record  of  «>ne  of  the  English 
Church’s  noblest  ministers.”— .Ad  wtnce. 


^  CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS,  153-15r  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


LITTELL’S  LIVING  AGE 

A  Weekly  Magazine  of 

FOREIGN  PERIODICAL  LITERATURE. 

Qiviof  3300  Dooble-Colnmn  Octavo  Pages  of 
Matter  Unequalled  In  Quality  and  Quantity. 

The  Ablest  Minds  of  the  Age 

Contribute  to  make  this  periodical 

Encyclopedic  in  Scope,  Character,  Completeness,  and  Comprehensiveness.' 

INDISPENSABLE  TO  EVERY  READER  OF  INTELLIGENCE  AND  LITERARY  TASTE. 

To  each  NEW  subscriber  remitting  gS.oo  for  1895  will  be  sent 

■  -  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  -  — 

The  Thirteen  Weekly  Issues  /  Xll* 

^  \  Domestic  Monthly,  Christian  Nation, 

»*THE  LIVING  AGE  |  McClure's  Magazine,  S.  S.  Times, 

(Oct.,  Nov.,  Dec.  1894),  forming  an  octavo  )  22***^!' 

volume  of  824  pages,  and  A  Yearns  Subacrip-  I  Qodey’a  Magazine,  The  Pulpit, 

tlon  to  any  one  of  the  following  pubUcations:  ^  or  a  6  months  subscription  to  Scribner’s  riagazlne. 

Published  Weekly  at  gS.ooa  year,  free  of  postage.  Rates  for  clubbing  with  other  periodicals  sent  on 
tq>plication.  Sample  copies,  15  cts.  each.  Address  LlTTELL  &.  CO.,  31  Bedford  Street,  Boston. 


Our  Day, 
Christian  Nation, 
S.  S.  Times, 
Qoiden  Rule, 

The  Pulpit, 


December  Study  Mosses 

**.  Yon  have  a  bobbv?  Good.  If  not,  rhoose  one  and 
note.  Study  the  Plants,  tbe  Birds,  the  Insects,  the  Rocks, 
—anything  in  Nature,— out  of  doors.  You  will  never  re- 

?ret  this  good  advice  and  will  learn.  Yon  wl>l  want  a 
ew  Books ;  get  tbe  best  always,  and  wiite  for  forthcom¬ 
ing  new  list  ot  best  books  to 

BRADLEE  WHIDDEN,  Publisher. 
8  Arch  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Burlington  Plan  of 
Church  Work. 

A  pamphlet  giving  specific  details  regarding  organized 
chnrcb  work  according  to  what  is  known  as  tbe  “Bur¬ 
lington  Plan”  will  be  sent  to  any  one  interested  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  a  two-cent  stamp.  It  covers  District  Visiting, 
Sunday  Evening  Service  Club,  Mid-week  Meetings,  etc. 
It  will  be  useful  to  any  cbnrch  planning  for  more  aggres¬ 
sive  work.  Address 

Rev,  F.  F.  LEWIS,  Burlington,  Vt. 


Amy  Subscriber  of  The  Evangelist 

who  would  like  to  have  a  specimen  copy  of  tbe 
paper  sent  to  a  friend  can  be  accommodated  by 
sending  ns,  by  letter  or  postal  card,  tbe  name  and 
address  to  which  he  wonla  like  tbe  paper  sent. 


Evangelist 

Sunday-School  Library. 

Determined  by  the  votes  of  the 
Presbyterian  Sunday-Schools  of  the 
United  States. 

Catalogue  sent  on  application. 

THE  ETAMGEUST, 

33  Union  Square,  M.  Y.  City 


LEQQAT  BROTHERS. 
Cheapest  Bookstore  in  the  World 

265, (^3  Gorgeous  Holiday  ^RYf  "'If  Bpoks 

^  I  ■  KILtla 

354,673  Magnificent  English  and  American 
‘  Books  AT  OUR  PRiCc. 

148,783  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  etc. 

■  4CF,/CF..  PRICE. 

GRkMD  ILLUSTRATED  HOLIDAY  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

81  Chambers  Street, 

3rd  Door  West  City  Hall  Park,  NEW  YORK. 


What  better 
way  to  spend 
the  winter  even-  • 
ings  than  in  following 

The  Campaigns  of 

Napoleon 


General ! 

First  Consul! 

Emperor! 

A  Life  that  reads  like  a  Romance — 
Napoleon’s  School  Days  —  His  , 
Early  Vicissitudes  —  Military 
Training  — The  Reign  of  Ter¬ 
ror — Josephine — Marriage  and 
Divorce  —  Maria  Teresa  —  His 
Egyptian  Campaign — The  Battle 
of  the  Pyramids  —  Marengo  — 
Austerlitz  —  Jena  —  Wagfram  — 
The  Invasion  of  Russia — The 
Burning  of  Moscow — The  Re¬ 
treat  —  Elba  —  The  Hundred 
Days — Waterloo — Exile — Death. 

No  matter  how  much  you 
have  read  of  Napoleon  this 
New  Life  by  Prof.  Sloane  of 
Princeton  will  interest  you. 
Here  is  the  concentration  of 
all  the  lives  and  memoirs, 
magnificently  illustrated,  ac¬ 
curate  in  every  particular, 
absorbing  in  interest.  The 
latest  and  best  biography  of 
“the  man  of  destiny.” 

Now  beginning  in  the 

CENTURY 

MAGAZINE. 

For  sale  Iw  all  newsdealers  and 
booksellers.  Price  35  cents.  A  year’s 
subscription,  $4.00. 

THE  CENTURY  CO. 

Publishers  ;  Union  Sq.  :  New  York. 


THE  EVANGELIST, 


THE  POPULAR 


Macmillan  &  Co/s  New  Books 


SCIENCE  MONTHLY 

FOR  DECEMBER. 


**A»  interesting  and  beautiful  booh.** 

—New  York  Times. 

CANON  farrar:s  new  work 

Profusely  Illustrated. 

THE  LIFE  OF  CHRIST 
AS  REPpSENTED  IN  ART, 

By  FREDERIC  W.  FARRAR,  D.  D.,  F.  R.  S., 
Archdeacon  and  Canon  of  Westminster,  author 
of  “The  Life  of  Christ,”  “Seekers  After  God,”  &c. 
With  Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  numerous 
Illustrations  from  the  Great  Masters  and  Famous 
Modem  English  Painters.  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt 
top,  in  box,  $6.00. 

“Canon  Farrar  .  . .  has  made  a  most  worthy  contri¬ 
bution,  both  to  art  and  literature.  The  subject  is  one  of 
intense  interest,  and  to  that  interest  has  been  added  all 
the  well-known  charm  of  the  writer's  style.  .  .  Canon 
Farrar  has  so  invested  the  subject  with  that  peculiar 
diKuity  that  belongs  to  his  writing  that  one  turns  the 
pages  of  so  beautiful  a  book,  beautiful  as  a  perfect  speci¬ 
men  of  the  printed  art  as  well  as  a  masterpiece  of  prose 
writing,  wdth  a  feeling  of  reverential  awe  worthy  of  the 
subject.  Tae  book  is  a  noteworthy  example  of  all  that  is 
best  in  book-making.’’-  Cincinnati  Tribune. 

“Canon  Farrar  has  made  a  close  study  of  the  great  pic¬ 
tures  which  illustrate  the  life,  death,  resurrection,  and 
the  ascended  life  of  Jesus,  and  tells  us  in  this  volume  as 
perhaps  no  other  living  writer  could  tell,  what  they  mean 
and  what  is  their  value.’’— H'iston  DaUu  Advertiser. 


Wmiam  Watson's  New  Tblunie. 

ODES,  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 

By  William  Watson.  Uniform  with  “The  Poems 
of  William  Watson.”  12mo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  piioe, 
$1.25. 

**•  Also  an  Edition  de  Luxe,  printed  throu^ont  on  J. 
Dickinson  Sk  Co.’s  hand-made  paper,  limited  to  fifty  cop¬ 
ies,  numbered.  Price,  $8.60,  neL 


Athletics  for  City  Girls.  By  Mart  Tatlob  BiSSBLL, 
M.D. 

Shows  how  girls  shut  up  among  brick  walls  can  main¬ 
tain  their  health. 

The  Need  of  Educated  Men.  By  President  David 
Starr  Jordan. 

A  word  of  stimulus  and  encouragement  for  all  who  are 
fearful  about  the  future  of  society. 

Pithecoid  Man.  (Illustrated.)  By  Professor  E.  P. 
Evans. 

Shows  how  the  “missing  link”  and  his  family  probably 
looked. 

Studies  of  Childhood.  IT.  The  Child’s  Thoughts 
about  Nature.  By  James  Sullt,  M.A.,  LL  D. 

Contains  very  many  quaint  and  curious  ideas. 

The  Economic  Theory  of  Woman’s  Dress.  By  Dr. 
Thobstkin  Veblen. 

A  novel  lesson  in  political  economy. 

OTHER  ARTICLES : 

Responsibilitt  in  Crime  from  the  Medical  Stand¬ 
point  (illustrated);  The  University  as  a  Scientific 
Workshop;  Shinto,  the  Old  Religion  of  Japan; 
The  Ancient  Outlet  of  Lake  Michigan;  The 
Chemistry  of  Sleep;  The  Geology  of  Natural 
Scenery;  Geologies  and  Deluges;  Sketch  of  Za- 
Doc  Thompson  (wiih  Poi  trait). 

Editor’s  Table;  Literary  Notices;  Popular  Miscel¬ 
lany;  Notes. 


SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  POEMS 
OF  AUBREY  DE  VERE. 

Edited,  with  a  Preface,  by  Geobob  E.  Woodbebbt, 
Professor  of  Literature,  Ck>lambia  College.  12mo 
gilt  top,  uniform  with  “Ballads  and  Barrack- Rooin 
Ballads,”  “The  Poems  of  William  Wateon,”  &e. 
$1.25. 


New  Book  by  Frederic  Barrison. 

THE  MEANING  OF  HISTORY 
AND  OTHER  HISTORICAL 
PIECES. 

By  Fbedebic  Harrison,  author  of  “The  Choice  of 
Books,”  &c.  Large  12mo,  gilt  top,  $2.25. 

“A  work  of  remarkable  interest  and  value.”— JV.  T. 
Press. 


SO  cents  a  number;  SS.OO  a  year. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK, 


Christmas  Gift 

or  the  best  addition  to  one’s  own  library  is 
WEBSTER’S  INTERNATIONAL  DICTIONARY 
Successor  ef  the 
J  “  Unabridged.” 

standard  of  the 
[  XT.  8.  Gov’t  Frint- 


"A  REMARKABLE  BOOK." 

An  Entirely  New  Edition.  Cheaper.  Umo.  Price,  $1.50^ 

SOCIAL  EVOLUTION. 

By  Benjamin  Kidd.  12mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

“The  volume  .  .  .  owes  much  of  its  success  to  Its 
noble  tone,  its  clear  and  delightful  style,  and  to  the  very 
great  pleasure  the  reader  experiences  as  be  is  conducted 
through  the  strong,  dignified,  and  courteous  discussion. 
From  a  scientific  point  of  view  it  Is  the  most  important 
contribution  recently  made  to  biological  sociology.”- 
Independent. 


By  the  Editor  of  "BosweU." 

HARVARD  COLLEGE  BY  AN 
OXONIAN. 


mg  vmce,  uie  u.o. 
Supreme  Court  and 
of  nearly  all  the 
Schoolbooks. 

IVarmly  com¬ 
mended  by  every 
State  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  Schools, 


By  George  Bibkbeck  Hill,  D.  C.  L,,  Pern 
broke  College,  Oxford;  editor  of  “Boswell’s  Life 
of  Johnson,”  author  of  “Writers  and  Readers,” 
&c.  Illustrated  with  New  Frontispiece  Portrait 
in  Photogravure  of  President  Eliot,  and  with 
Views  of  the  Principal  Buildings,  including  the 
oldest  picture  of  the  College.  12mo,  “Crimson” 
cloth,  gilt  top,  price,  $2.25. 

“The  book  Is  not  only  entertaining,  bnt  it  Is  valuable. 
Dr.  Bill  has  recorded  some  of  the  details  of  Harvard  life 
that  a  Harvard  man  would  never  think  of  noticing.  .  .  . 
He  has  been  a  student  of  Boswell  to  good  purpose.  .  .  . 
The  literary  quality  is  excellent,  and  the  ilinstrations 
are  of  a  character  that  will  please  the  most  loyal  and 
fastidious  son  of  Harvard.”- Boston  Daily  Adoertieer, 


New  Book  by  Sir  John  Lubbock. 

THE  USE  OF  LIFE. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P., 
author  of  “The  Beauties  of  Nature,”  “The  Pleas¬ 
ures  of  Life,”  etc.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.25. 
“Of  its  kind  we  know  no  better  gift  for  a  yonng  man 
or  a  young  woman  in  the  gift  season  that  is  approach¬ 
ing.”-  Daily  Chronicle. 


1  — asm  oi  Dcuoou), 

and  thousands  of 
other  Educators. 

A  College  President  says : 
“  For  ease  with  which  the  eye  finds  the  word 
“sought,  for  accuracy  of  definition,  for 
“effective  methods  in  indicating  pronun- 
“  elation,  for  terse  yet  comprehensive  state- 
“  ments  of  facts,  and  fo^ractical  use  as  a 
“working  dictionary,  ‘"Webster’s  Intema- 
“  tional  ’  excels  any  other  single  volume.” 
G.  .Cr  C.  MMBBIAM  CO.,  PabUsbera, 
Springdeld,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

Send  for  free  pamphlet  containing  specimen  pages. 


New  Fairy  Stories  from  India. 

TALES  OF  THE  PUNJAB,  TOLD 
BY  THE  PEOPLE. 


By  the  Author  of  "The  Memories  of  Dean  Hole," 

MORE  MEMORIES. 

Being  Thoughts  about  England  Spoken  in  America. 
By  the  Very  Rev.  S.  Reynolds  Hole,  Dean  of 
Rochester,  author  of  ‘"Reveries,”  “A  Book  About 
Roses,”  &e.  With  two  Hlnstrations.  Ifinio,  cloth, 
gilt  top,  $2.25. 


The  Higher  Criticism 

of  the  Bible  Explained 

and  every  seeming  inaccuracy  accounted  for  to  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  the  most  rigid  critic  wUo  will  but  read  hon¬ 
estly  and  with  unprejudiced  mind. 

FREE  UTEBATUBB 

in  regard  to  the  a)>ove  sent  on  receipt  of  2c.  postage  by 

The  5wedenborg  Publishing  AssocleGon, 

Germantown,  Pa. 


By  Mrs.  F.  A.  Steel,  author  of  “The  Flower  of 
Forgiveness,  and  Other  Stories,”  ‘‘Miss  Stuart’s 
Legacy,’  &c.  Illustrated  by  John  Lockwood 
Kipling,  author  of  “Man  and  Beast  in  India.” 
Grown  Svo.  Cloth,  gilt,  or  edges  uncut,  $"2.00. 


In  the  Press. 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  PRINCE  DE 
JOINVILLE. 

Translated  from  the  French  by  Lady  MART  LOTD. 
With  many  IHustrations  from  Drawings  by  the 
Author.  12mo,  cloth. 


New  Christmas  Catalogue. 

A  Selected  List  of  Choicely  Printed  and  Hlnstrated 
Books.  With  numerous  Hlnstrations  from  the 
principal  volumes.  Sent  free  to  any  address  upon 
application. 


Bureau  of  Information. 

Permit  us  to  call  your  attention  to  a  special 
service  inaugurated  by  The  Evangelist  which 
may  be  of  great  aid  to  you  and  those  associ¬ 
ated  with  you  in  church  work. 

Situated,  as  we  are,  at  the  centre  of  business 
New  York,  the  makers  and  sellers  of  all  arti¬ 
cles  used  in  the  conduct  of  churches,  Sunday- 
schools,  etc.,  are  clustered  around  us,  and  ac¬ 
curate  and  prompt  attention  regarding  al] 
such  articles  is  within  easy  reach.  This  we 
place  at  your  command. 

There  is  no  expense  attending  any  search  so 
far  as  The  Evangelist  is  concerned.  At  times, 
information  may  be  required  which  calls  for 
outside  disbursements,  such  as  special  designs 
for  architectural  drawings.  In  such  cases  a 
report  to  that  effect  will  be  made  before  any 
expenditure  is  incurred.  Address 

THB  EVANGBUST, 

33  Union  Square,  New  York  City. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  66  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK, 


.laaiaJt  Alien’*  Wife’s  Nese  Book. 

nnkL  TUnilCfilin  over  100  llloitrations  by  C.  De  Orinun. 
lUin  InUUwAllUi  Everybody  sure  to  want  to  read  U. 

Ideal  Book  for  a 
sL“.?.‘L"e*s  Christmas  GifTs 

anr-giTC  IlfAblTFIl  Bead  whst  Is  said  by  one  or  two:  “Eight 
MObll  I  V  "vvAll  I  BU.  orders  on  my  way  home — about  Ssquares. 

“  It  goes  like  hot  cakes.  Took  slz  orders  this  morning.”  "  Nineteen  names 
Uken  to-day.”  “  I  started  out  a  little  while  on  Saturday  and  this  momlim  have 
twenty  orders.”  The  book  sella  Inwif.  Every  one  vrants  it.  Prices, 

•  --  - -  |S.S0;  Half  Russia,  $4.00.  Handsome  . 

Islf  a  million  copies  sure  to  be  sold.  S 
yao  can  be  easily  made  by  Chrlstmaa. 


prapectos 

Write  at  01 _  _ 

FUNK  k  WA6NALLS  CO.,  PubllthirS,  30  LalhyotU  PlacO,  Now  York.  Anwostka  Mssts  the  Duke  cj  Fmigso. 


XUM 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


McCLURE’S 

MAGAZINE  For  1895  wUl  contain 


Messrs.  Tiffany  & 
Co.  are  now  prepared 
to  send  the  ’9S  Edition 
of  their  annual  ‘  Blue 
Book’  to  any  address 
without  charge. 

This  catalogue  con¬ 
tains  no  cuts  or  illus¬ 
trations  but  a  concise 
enumeration  of  all  their 
latest  products,  impor¬ 
tations  and  Holiday 
Novelties  with  the 
minimum  and  maximum 
prices  of  each. 


A  Brilliant,  Accurate  and  Magnificently  Illustrated  Life  of 


NAPOLEON 


No  Adrance 


,  His  arduous  youth,  lightning-like  rise  to  greatness, 
marvelous  campaigns,  achievements  as  a  ruler,  Elba, 
Waterloo,  St.  Helena.  With  a  great  gallery  of  portraits. 
8o  of  Napoleon,  showing  him  at  all  ages,  from  youth  till 
death,  painted  mostly  from  the  life  by 

David  Deiaroche  Qerard  Greuze 

laabey  Lefevre  Gres  AppianI 

and  many  other  artists,  and  loo  portraits  of  the  men  and 
women  of  his  time,  and  pictures  of  battle-fields,  etc.  The 
greatest  Napoleon  collection  ever  published  in  a  magazine. 

Sapoleon  Numbers  $L00 

-  -  A  complete  series  of  portraits  and  an  anecdotal  story 


Jewelry. 


Raductiens 


decks. 

Bronzes, 

Pottery, 

Glass 
and  ail 
Imported 

Novelties. 


w  fiWT/w>^n  WT  A  complete  series  or  portraits  ana  an  anecaoiai  sior 
|.|  of  his  life  from  living  men  who  knew  him,  will  begin 

in  an  early  issue. 

Short  Stories  by 

Conan  Doyle  Ellaabeth  Staart  Phaipi 

nUs  Jewett  Mrs.  SpsOord 

Octave  Tiianet  Stanley  J.  Weymaa 

Robert  Barr  Bret  ifarle 

Rudyard  KipUng  Joel  Chandler  UarrU 

Robert  Loais  Stevoasoa,  “  St.  Ives.” 

novel  of  Napoleonic  W.ars  in  Spain. 

W.  D.  HoweHs.  A  novelette. 

Professor  Drammeud.  Another  article 
Mr.  Moody,  and  other  articles. 

Prince  Bismarck  (with  many  portraits). 

Archibald  Forbes. 

Edward  Bellamy  and  W.  D.  Howells. 

Real  Conversation. 

Beatrice  Harradea.  How  I  wrote  “SI 
that  Pass  in  the  Night.” 


DECEMBER  NOW 
NUMBER  READY 

contains  among  other  features; 

Napoleon  HU  marriage; 

famous  c  a  m  - 
patgns  in  Italy  and  Egypt. 
Fourteen  portraits. 

Drummond 

of  D.  L. 
Moody’s  life  and  work. 
Many  pictures. 

Conan  Doyle 

^  Story; 
scene  laid  in  Napoleonic 
times.  Two  other  short 
stories. 

Bret  Harte  J.*’' 

his  own  ad¬ 
venturous  career  among  the 
Argonauts.  Many  pictures. 

Farrar  Christ-child  in  Art. 
'■  Many  pictures. 

Human  Documents. 

Portraits  at  various  ages  of 
Napoleon.  Moody.  Sankey, 
Farrar  and  Bret  Harte,  and 
many  other  artic'cs  and 
stories. 

Price,  is  cents. 


Comspondenc0  Inrited. 


Tiffany  &  Co 


Union  Square 
New  York 


MenUtm 
me  EvangOUt 


Rudyard  Kipling 


A  new  Jungle  story  in  the  January  number, 
and  other  stories. 

The  Wonders  of  Science.  In  the  Heart  of  an 
Ocean  Racer  ;  Thcl  Making  of  Diamonds  : 
Electricity  in  Medicine  ;  The  Telegraph  and 
Cable  Systems  of  the  World. 

15  CENTS  A  COPY  Sl.SO  A  YEAR 

Portraits  of  Fifty  of  our  Famous  Authors  (20  page 
brochure)  and  a  sample  copy  for  6  cents. 

S.  S.  McCLURE,  Ltd. 

..Ufajetu  riM.  .  .  NEW  YORK  CITY, 


Remington 

•  Standard  • 

Typewriter. 

4  Development — not  an  Experiment. 

Maiqr  Notable  Improvements 

tkillfally  Incorporuted  into  the  eesentiol  fen* 
tnrcs  of  Simple  and  Dnmble  Construction  for 
which  the  Remington  is  famous. 

S£MD  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 

Wyckoff*  Seamans  &  Benedict, 

337  Broadway,  New  York. 


Zbc  EvangcUst’s  Cburcb  ^ours 


1.  The  Presbyterian  Pilgrimage,  visiting  the  rnemorable  scenes  in  the 
history  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Switzerland,  Great  Britain,  France 
and  Holland. 

2.  The  Church  Music  Tour,  visiting  the  centres  of  sacred  music  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  Continent. 

Full  descriptive  pamphlets  sent  on  application  to 

'The  E>vangelist, 

33  Union  Square,  New  York  City. 


1Ree5  anb  ^Barton,  siivcrsmitbs, 


37  TUnion  Square  iHCW  KorR  Cits  13  Aaiben  Xane 

The  “TteG®*^”  F*attern. 

WB  cull  sttentloii  of  all  lovers  of  elemot  end  srtistic  Table  Sliver  to  our  Trajaa  Pattern  illustrated  here,  and  which  we  famish  In  all  the  regnlar  and  special  pieces 
for  every  variety  of  serving.  Oar  line  embraces  a  fall  and  complete  assortment  of  articles,  both  osefol  and  ornamental,  wroogbt  In  artistic  and  novel  designs.  Gifts 
for  Weddings  and  Birthdays.  Soavenirs  for  special  occasions,  places,  and  events. 

TRAJAN  FATTERN.  905 


Stcrlinl 


DESIGN  PATENTED. 

Fine  Enamel  Decorations  a  specialty.  Onr  Goods  Sold  by  all  Iieadtng  Jewelers. 


FACTOBIBS  AND  OFFICES  l  TAUNTON,  MASS. 


IN  ESSENTIALS  UNITY  •  IN  NON  ESSENTIALS  LIBERTY  •  IN  ALL  THINGS  CHARITY 


VoL  LXV.— No.  49.  NEW  YORK;  DECEMBER  6,  1894.  Whole  No.  3376. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 

A  REIilGIOUS  AND  FAMILY  PAPER. 


1S8CBD  WEEKLY. 


88  Union  Sqnare.  New  York  City. 


TEBIHS  I  83.00  A  YBAB. 


HENBY  BL  FIELD.  Editor. 
HENBY  B.  ELLIOT.  Publisher. 


CONTENTS. 

Pass 

7.  The  Good  Angel  of  the  Household. 

8.  All  Hound  the  Horison. 

9.  Helpful  Christians.  Br  Theodore  L.  Cnyler.  D.D. 

Heory  Martyn  Storrs,  D.D..  LL.D.  The  Rev. 
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THE  GOOD  ANGEL  OF  THE  HOUSEHOLD. 

A  few  weeks  ago  The  Evangelist  put  on  its 
front  page  the  picture  of  “A  New  England 
Minister  of  the  Olden  Time,”  which  attracted 
the  attention  of  many  of  its  readers,  some 
of  whom  took  it  for  a  portrait  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Mark  Hopkins,  as  they  often  saw  him  in 
his  later  years,  when  he  sat  in  the  same  pos¬ 
ture,  with  folded  arms  and  drooping  head,  as 
if  thinking  of  the  land  that  is  far  off,  or  of 
loved  ones  that  had  gone  before.  But  on  reading 
the  description,  they  found  that  the  face  was 
not  that  of  the  great  College  President,  but  of 
**a  minister”  of  a  previous  generation — one, 
in  fact,  who  bad  been  the  pastor  of  Mark  Hop 
kins  in  his  youth,  and  had  received  him  into 
the  Church,  and  given  an  impress  to  his 
character  and  life  which  be  remembered 
gratefully,  to  the  very  end  of  his  long  and 
eminent  career.  To  be  looked  up  to  by  such 


a  man  as  bis  spiritual  father,  was  indeed  a 
tribute  that  may  well  be  recalled  with  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  such  a  life  was  not  lived  in  vain. 

Others,  looking  on  the  venerable  counte 
nance,  asked  if  there  was  not  a  companion 
piece  to  that  gentle  and  kindly  face?  In  an¬ 
swer  to  their  inquiries  we  venture  to  complete 
the  picture  of  the  old  home  by  adding  “The 
Oood  Angel  of  the  Household.”  This  we  do 
after  acme  hesitation.  It  is  a  delicate  matter  to 
speak  or  write  of  one’s  mother,  nor  shall  we 
venture  to  say  one  word,  but  leave  it  to  a  dis- 
tinguiabed  preacher  of  New  England  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  scene  when  that  mother  was  laid  in 
her  grave.  In  a  book  of  Sketches,  published 
by  the  Tract  Society,  the  late  Dr.  John  Todd 
thus  draws  the  picture  of 

<‘AN  UNCOMMON  MOTHEB.” 

“At  the  gateway  of  one  of  our  beautiful  rural 
cemeteries,  a  large  funeral  was  just  entering, 
as  our  attention  was  called  to  a  very  remark¬ 
able  sight.  The  bier  was  resting  on  the  shoul¬ 
ders  of  four  tall,  noble-looking  men  in  the 
prime  of  life.  One  of  these  bearers  was  a 
Judge  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  nation.  A  second  was  one  of  the  most 
eminent  and  accomplished  lawyers  of  whom  this 
country  or  any  other  can  boast.  A  third  was 
a  very  distinguished  divine,  whose  pen  is  a 
great  power.  And  the  fourth  was  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Senate  of  this  State  [Massachu¬ 
setts.  He  died  a  few  years  after.].  And  these 
remarkable  men  were  all  brothers.  [Another, 
who  is  not  here  mentioned,  the  projector  of 
the  Atlantic  Telegraph,  was  also  present  in 
this  sad  procession,  and  assisted  in  carrying 
bis  mother’s  bier.]  They  stood  strong  in  life, 
but  were  bowed  and  silent  and  solemn,  as  if 
the  bier  was  too  heavy  for  their  strength. 
Very  slowly  and  carefully  they  trod,  as  if  the 
sleeper  should  not  feel  the  motion. 

“And  who  was  on  the  bier,  so  carefully  and 
tenderly  borne?  It  was  their  own  mother. 
Never  did  I  see  a  grief  more  reverent  or  re¬ 
spect  more  profound.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
the  mother’s  cold  heart  must  throb  in  her 
coffin.  A  nobler  sight  or  a  more  beautiful 
tribute  of  love  I  never  saw.  They  were  all 
doubtless  going  back  in  memory  to  their  early 
childhood,  and  to  the  loving  care  of  this  best 
of  all  earthly  friends.  They  well  knew  that 
they,  the  sons  of  a  village  pastor,  could  never 
have  been  trained  and  educated  and  fitted  to 
occupy  their  stations  without  a  very  extraor¬ 
dinary  mother.  They  well  knew  that  they 
owed  more  to  her  than  to  all  other  human 
agencies.  No  shoulders  but  theirs  must  bear 
1  the  precious  dust  to  the  graveyard  ;  no  hands 


but  theirs  must  deposit  it  in  its  last  resting- 
place. 

“That  body  had  been  inhabited  by  one  of  the 
sweetest,  moat  cheerful  and  brilliant  minds 
that  ever  inhabited  an  earthly  tabernacle. 
What  that  lovely  woman  had  done  to  make 
her  husband’s  ministry  useful  and  profitable; 
what  she  had  done  to  make  these  distinguished 
men  what^tbey  are,  who  can  tell  ?  Or  what  she 
had  done  in  training  daughters  that  are  orna¬ 
ments  to  their  sex?  [The  two  daughters  died 
more  than  thirty  years  ago:  one  of  them  was 
the  mother  of  Mr.  Justice  Brewer,  now  sitting 
beside  his  uncle  on  the  Bench  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.]  What  has  not  a 
mother  accomplished  who  has  given  such  an  in- 
fiuence  to  the  world  ?  I  never  see  one  of  these 
sons  but  my  thoughts  go  back  to  the  home  of 
their  childhood  ;  and  I  can  hardly  keep  my  eyes 
from  filling  with  tears  as  I  think  of  that 
mother.  How  many  men  start  upon  the  stage 
of  life,  and  feel  that  they  are  great  and  are 
filling  great  spheres  of  uaefulneas,  who  are  really 
dwarfs  in  comparison  with  such  a  character. 
When  that  mother  went  down  to  the  very 
brink  of  the  grave  that  she  might  bring  up 
life,  as  her  children  were  born ;  as  she  toiled 
unseen  and  unpraiaed  through  all  their  train- 
ing ;  what  an  infiuence  was  she  preparing  to 
leave  upon  the  world  after  she  should  be  num¬ 
bered  with  the  dead  I  We  may  develops  our¬ 
selves,  and  think  we  have  done  well  if  we  can 
achieve  anything  in  life,  when  we  owe  it  to 
our  patient,  meek,  unnoticed  mother. 

“  Heaven  will  be  just,  where  we  are  not ;  and 
I  can  find  no  words  in  which  to  express  my 
appreciation  of  such  a  friend.  Some  who 
have  early  lost  their  mother  come  out  use¬ 
ful  men ;  but  they  would  probably  have 
been  more  so,  had  they  enjoyed  her  love 
and  care.  They  may  well  mourn  the  loss  all 
their  days. 

“O  mother  I  amid  all  your  anxieties  and 
labors,  be  assured  that  the  time  is  coming  when 
your  name  and  image  will  fill  the  chambers  of 
the  memories  of  your  children  as  no  other  can. 
You  are  garnering  up  love,  respect,  and  ven¬ 
eration  which  will  gather  round  your  coffin, 
if  not  round  your  dwelling.  You  will  grow  in 
the  hearts  of  your  children  as  long  as  they  live. 

“O  son  of  the  good  mother  I  remember  that 
she  has  spared  nothing  that  the  human  heart 
could  yield  for  your  good.  Let  your  love  and 
gratitude  and  reverence  flow  back  upon  her ; 
and  if  her  hair  is  becoming  silvered  with  age, 
remember  that  your  opportunities  to  minister 
to  her  comfort  are  every  day  becoming  fewer 
and  fewer.  Ood  help  you  to  cheer  her  1” 
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All  Round  the  Horizon, 

The  crisis  in  the  East  becomes  weekly  more 
intense,  and  both  politically  and  morally  of 
larger  import.  All  eyes  are  fixed  on  the  new 
nation,  Japan,  suddenly  rearing  itself  against 
the  vast  and  imperiously  passive  empire  on 
the  other  side  of  the  narrow  sea  that  has  up 
to  now  divided  them.  Korea,  with  all  its  tra¬ 
ditional  infiuenceon  the  development  of  Japan 
by  transmitting  Chinese  art  and  philosophy, 
has  ceased  to  have  significance  in  the  battle  of 
the  contesting  powers.  The  battle  itself  is 
fast  drawing  to  its  close.  The  Japanese  troops 
are  in  part  threatening  the  Chinese  capital,  in 
part  pushing  their  way  through  Machuria  to 
attack  the  farthest  outpost  of  China  in  the 
northeast ;  and  now  the  question  is  not  so 
much.  Will  they  be  victorious  in  both  cases,  as, 
Will  peace  be  negotiated  in  time  to  spare  the 
awful  destruction  of  life  and  property  which 
must  otherwise  ensue  in  Moukden  and  Peking. 

The  safety  of  those  Americans  who  have 
assembled  for  protection  under  the  flag  of  our 
legation  in  Peking  is  a  question  of  thrilling  in¬ 
terest  just  now.  Minister  Denby  has  asked  for 
additional  protection  than  that  afforded  by  the 
Monocacy  at  Tien-Tsin.  If  the  formal  ending 
of  hostilities  does  not  come  before  word  reaches 
the  capital  that  the  victorious  Japanese  are 
marching  upon  it,  there  will  be  surely  an  out¬ 
break  against  foreigners  in  many  parts  of 
China,  and  in  that  case  Mr.  Denby’s  ability  to 
protect  our  missionaries  and  others  is  more 
than  a  matter  of  doubt.  All  our  readers  know 
that  the  Baltimore  has  left  Nagasaki  to  bring 
aid  to  our  minister,  and  before  these  words 
meet  the  eyes  of  many  of  them,  the  ma¬ 
rines  from  that  warship  will  have  landed  at 
Taku,  and  if  ice  in  the  river  does  not  prevent, 
will  have  gone  by  boat  up  the  river  to  Tien- 
Tsin.  Should  they  be  obliged  to  march  in¬ 
stead  they  will  themselves  be  in  extreme  dan¬ 
ger,  as  that  part  of  the  country  is  infested 
with  Thugs.  But  safely  reaching  Tien-Tsin 
and  the  Monocacy,  they  will  be  immediately 
transported  to  Peking,  where  please  Ood 
they  arrive  in  time  1 

While  the  result  of  the  struggle  so  far  as 
actual  warfare  goes  is  not  in  doubt,  the  end 
of  the  war  touching  the  civilization  of  Asia  is 
a  complex  factor  in  the  great  historic  problem 
of  the  last  two  centuries.  There  are  indeed 
evidences  of  good  things  soon  to  come.  As  a 
changeless  obstructor  of  any  and  all  progress, 
the  traditional  China  with  its  Madarin  system, 
merciless,  greedy,  and  altogether  malign,  must 
be  broken  up,  the  Pekin  government  must 
be  shredded  into  fragments  The  hour  of 
revolution  on  the  divine  calendar  has  struck. 
Japan  is  Ood’s  messenger  of  summons.  His 
minister  of  justice.  Europe  is  profoundly 
stirred.  England  is  in  serious  alarm  over 
vested  interests,  and  Russia  waits  and  watches. 
It  is  left  to  our  nation  to  umpire  the  battle 
from  neutral  grounds.  It  is  a  rare  privilege 
to  stand  by  with  reverent,  generous  sympa¬ 
thies  and  see  the  processes  of  providential  in¬ 
terposition  for  the  salvation  of  mankind. 

It  is  right  to  give  our  sympathies  as  Ood’s 
minister  to  China.  For  a  like  reason  and  with 
even  greater  reasonableness,  we  look  to 
Russia  for  redress  of  the  wrongs  permitted  by 
the  “unspeakable  Turk.”  The  Armenian  is  not 
perfect.  How  could  he  be  under  such  condi- 
tion(  of  abuse  and  servitude  I  But  the  possi- 
bilites  of  civilization  in  the  old  cradle  of  the 
race  are  neither  with  the  Kurds  nor  with  the 
Ottoman  masters  of  Asia  Minor.  If  there  is  to 
be  regeneration  and  rehabilitation  of  those  re¬ 
gions,  the  experience  of  missionaries  and 
diplomats  pronounces  the  Armenian  to  be  the 
last  remaining  native  element  of  hope.  Jeal¬ 


ousy  of  Russia  has  led  to  distrust  of  her  inter¬ 
ference  in  behalf  of  the  non-Mussulman  peo¬ 
ples  of  the  trans-Caucasian  realm.  But  what 
she  has  done  already  by  way  of  redemption  of 
the  lands  north  and  south  of  the  mountains 
(as  powerfully  told  in  the  Evening  Post  of 
Wednesday  last)  should  teach  us  to  be  guarded 
in  our  judgments  and  to  lay  aside  our  fears 
Protection  for  the  Armenians  must  come 
directly  from  the  head,  civil  and  political,  of 
the  Greek  Church.  Christians  of  all  lands  and 
creeds  should  admit  the  facts  and  encourage 
the  natural  outcome.  He  who  guided  Cyrus 
for  the  overthrow  of  Babylon,  calls  Nicholas 
the  Second  to  right  the  terrible  wrongs  done 
up  to  this  late  day  around  the  headsprings  of 
the  Euphrates. 

In  congratulating  the  young  Czar  on  his  ac¬ 
cession  to  power  and  his  marriage  the  citizens 
of  this  republic  are  singularly  united  in  their 
sympathies  and  hopes  concerning  the  empire. 
All  the  sentiment  roused  by  the  liberation  of 
the  serfs  by  Alexander  as  by  the  manumission 
of  our  slaves,  is  once  more  actively  presaging 
and  promoting  the  possible  advance  of  Russia 
to  a  stable  and  liberal  government,  and  a 
beneficent  conquest  and  development  of  her 
rightful  share  of  Central  Asia.  The  “revenges 
of  time”  are  wonderful.  They  spell  out  sylla¬ 
bles  of  divine  judgment  and  adjudication. 
Russia  for  centuries  was  under  the  heel  of 
the  “Golden  Khans.”  To-day  she  is  called  to 
redeem  the  homesteads  of  Genghis  and  of 
Timour  from  the  desolation  of  the  desert  and 
the  ravage  of  unconqnered,  countless  tribes  of 
robbers.  It  is  a  mighty  task,  a  holy  and 
momentous  mission.  Let  us  bid  her  Godspeed. 
We  have  often  been  forced  to  judge  her  hard¬ 
ly  ;  now  it  is  becoming,  and  it  is  her  right, 
that  we  hold  out  a  hand  of  helpfulness  by  our 
moral  support  and  cheer,  while  the  great  na¬ 
tion  toils  at  the  stupendous  task  are  common 
Father  has  laid  upon  her.  These  are  high 
days  of  progress.  For  good,  no  doubt,  two 
great  nations  are  ruled  by  young  men. 

It  is  evident  that  Germany  does  not  contem¬ 
plate  with  satisfaction  the  cordial  under¬ 
standing  that  now  seems  to  exist  between 
Russia  and  England.  Not  so  much  because  of 
the  possible  results  in  the  East,  though  the 
German  papers  are  kindly  warning  England 
that  she  will  get  the  worst  of  it  in  that 
quarter  if  she  enters  into  alliance  with 
Russia ;  but  because  the  European  situation 
will  be  very  much  disturbed  by  such  an  alli¬ 
ance.  It  will  certainly  not  be  convenient  to 
Germany  to  have  the  European  status  quo 
disturbed  just  now.  The  Kaiser  has  quite 
enough  on  his  hands  for  the  moment  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  Socialists,  with  whom  the  Cleri¬ 
cals  and  the  anti-Semites  seem  to  be  ready  to 
unite  in  opposition  to  the  anti-Socialistic 
measures  which  are  soon  to  be  introduced  in 
the  Reichstag.  Of  course  the  Clericals  are  not 
Socialists ;  but  they  see  their  opportunity  in 
almost  any  coalition  which  shall  force  a  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  Reichstag 

The  strong  anti-Socialist  feeling  naturally 
awakened  in  France  and  Italy  by  the  assas¬ 
sination  of  Carnot  and  other  crimes  which 
properly  or  improperly  are  very  naturally  laid 
at  the  door  of  the  Socialists,  seems  likely  to 
result  in  legislative  methods  so  severe  as  to 
endanger  a  reaction.  However  natural  the 
existing  state  of  feeling  in  these  countries, 
for  which  there  is  as  much  reason,  though 
from  very  different  cause,  as  for  the  anti- 
Socialist  feeing  in  Germany,  it  is  earnestly  to 
be  hoped  that  such  wisdom  may  be  given  to 
the  legislators  of  all  these  countries  as  will 
avert  the  disturbances  which  now  seem  quite 
possible.  _ 

Few  legislative  bodies  have  bad  a  more  dis¬ 


couraging  task  before  them  than  the  one  which 
came  together  last  Monday.  Duty,  however 
difficult  in  itself,  is  easy  when  it  is  performed 
in  the  presence  of  those  who  sympathize ;  but 
with  public  favor  so  strongly  turned  against 
the  party  now  in  power,  it  will  be  difficult 
indeed  for  them  to  put  much  heart  into  their 
work.  And  yet  it  ought  not  to  be  impossible. 
There  is  opportunity  yet  for  the  Fifty-third 
Congress  to  do  good  service  to  this  country ; 
there  is  opportunity  even  for  the  party  now  in 
disfavor  to  show  that  it  contains  many  loyal 
and  faithful  public  servants.  True,  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  many  measures  of  far- 
reaching  significance  can  be  carried  through 
in  the  last  session  of  this  Congress ;  it  will 
hardly  be  wise  for  many  such  measures  to  be 
introduced.  But  there  are  some  things  that 
must  be  done,  chief  among  them  the  taking 
of  measures  to  meet  the  existing  deficit,  and 
these  will  furnish  a  noble  opportunity  for  good 
and  faithful,  and  even  for  distinguished  work. 

Looking  back  to  the  time  when  every  one 
of  President  Cleveland’s  public  utterances  was 
received  with  strong  approval  by  wise  men  of 
all  political  parties  as  the  utterances  of  one 
who  thought  soundly  and  clearly  on  all  public 
questions  and  put  his  thoughts  into  dignified 
and  cogent  English — looking  back  to  that  time 
and  reading  the  message  just  sent  to  Congress, 
the  difference  is  very  striking.  The  Message 
shows  the  effect  of  the  recent  revulsion,  not  so 
much  in  what  it  says  or  leaves  unsaid  as  in 
its  colorlessness  and  lack  of  vigor.  The  great¬ 
er  part  of  it  is  such  a  review  of  the  past  year 
as  almost  any  one  might  have  made  from  news 
paper  clippings— accurate  enough  and  suffi¬ 
ciently  wide  in  scope,  but  with  no  flavor  of 
personality,  no  impulse  as  from  one  at  the 
fountain  head  of  knowledge  and  authority. 
Some  of  the  positons  taken  are  excellent — the 
recommendations  in  view  of  the  Department 
reports,  especially  that  of  army  officers  as  In¬ 
dian  agents,  the  condemnation  of  the  differen¬ 
tial  duties  in  favor  of  refined  sugar,  and  the 
repeal  of  that  extra  duty  on  bounty-paid  sugar 
which  has  caused  some  adverse  action  and 
much  bard  feeling  in  Germany.  Excellent 
also  is  the  recommendation  of  larger  supplies 
for  the  navy,  and  especially  good  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  present  financial  situation.  The 
President’s  recommendations  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  are  said  to  meet  with  warm  ap¬ 
proval  in  banking  circles,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  they  will  be  carried  out  without 
hindrance.  But  taken  as  a  whole,  the  message 
is  so  far  other — we  do  not  say  lower— in  tone 
than  any  former  utterance  of  President  Cleve¬ 
land,  as  to  show  far  more  forcibly  than  words 
could  say,  bow  profoundly  he  feels  the  criti¬ 
cism  which  the  country  has  lately  passed  upon 
the  party  of  which  be  has  always  been  one  of 
the  most  worthy  representatives,  and  upon 
which  he  has  more  than  once  shed  lustre. 

It  is  a  matter  of  high  significance  that 
Father  Ducey  has  decided,  in  spite  of  the  dis¬ 
tinct  prohibition  of  bis  Archbishop,  to  appear 
at  the  Lexow  examinations  and  lend  his  aid 
and  countenance  to  the  effort  to  purify  our  city 
government.  By  this  act  he  distinctly  takes 
the  ground  that  the  obligation  of  citizenship 
takes  rank  before  the  obligation  of  church - 
manship.  Not,  indeed,  that  political  duty  or 
any  other  duty  comes  before  religious  duty, 
but  that  political  duty  is  religious  duty,  that 
for  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  citizen¬ 
ship  he  is  responsible, as  for  the  acts  of  private 
morality,  directly  to  God  and  not  to  any  in¬ 
termediary.  The  decision  involves  more  than 
appears  on  the  surface.  Taken  in  connection 
with  Archbishop  Ireland’s  visit  here  to  lend 
aid  in  defeating  Tammany  at  the  polls,  and 
the  Archbishop’s  open  disapproval  of  that  act, 
it  is  big  with  future  portent. 
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HELPFUL  CHRISTIANS. 

By  Bev.  Theodore  Ii.  Ouyler 

**A8k  Deacon  White;  be  can  do  it;  be  is 
always  ready  to  do  any  good  thing.”  This 
was  a  current  formula  in  the  church  that  I 
was  permitted  to  serve  for  thirty  years.  If 
any  special  job  of  usefulness  was  required,  be 
was  the  man  on  whose  broad  and  benevolent 
shoulders  the  load  was  pretty  sure  to  be  laid. 
He  bad  earned  a  good  reputation  for  prompt¬ 
ness,  for  unselfishness,  and  for  never  com¬ 
plaining  of  being  made  a  pack-horse.  He  was 
the  staff  of  life  to  the  prayer  meeting  on  a 
rainy  night,  for  he  was  always  sure  to  be 
there.  His  conscience  never  consulted  either 
thermometer  or  barometer.  He  was  a  prime 
favorite  with  all  those  who  like  to  see  things 
done  and  are  not  themselves  very  nimble  at 
doing  them.  He  was  a  perfect  pattern  of  the 
helpful  Christian. 

What  is  the  secret  of  the  usefulness  of  such 
people?  It  is  not  their  wealth.  Rich  people 
are  sometimes  too  much  occupied  with  their 
own  business  to  devote  time  or  personal  at 
tention  to  others.  It  is  not  their  genius.  The 
geniuses  are  sometimes  very  dangerous  char¬ 
acters  in  the  pulpit,  and  are  often  balky  and 
eccentric  when  harnessed  into  the  lay  labors 
of  any  church.  The  helpful  Christians  are 
commonly  men  and  women  of  moderate 
means,  moderate  talents,  and  modest  deport¬ 
ment  ;  their  only  genius  is  a  genius  for  godli¬ 
ness.  Talking  is  not  always  their  forte ;  but 
working  is.  They  have  a  holy  knack  at  it. 
Philip,  Gains,  Dorcas,  Onesiphorus,  Lydia, 
Aquila,  and  Luke  all  belonged  to  this  guild. 
They  left  others  to  do  the  shouting ;  it  was 
their  province  to  do  the  sturdy  lifting. 
Probably  a  large  proportion  of  the  best  work¬ 
ers  in  the  Apostolic  churches  are  never  men¬ 
tioned  at  all  by  name  in  the  New  Testament. 
It  is  only  now  and  then  that  a  modest  Harlan 
Page  or  an  Eliza  Fletcher  finds  a  biographer  to 
tell  to  the  world  the  story  of  their  useful  lives. 
The  vast  majority  of  the  best  lives  and  the 
best  deeds  that  our  Lord  delights  to  look  upon 
will  never  be  put  into  print.  But  they  will 
read  beautifully  when  the  “books  are  opened” 
on  the  last  great  day. 

The  secret  of  usefulness  with  the  helpful 
Christians  is  that  they  are  so  unselfish.  In 
this  foremost  grace  of  Bible  religion  they  copy 
Jesus  Christ.  He  pleased  not  Himself;  He 
'came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  wait 
on  others.  He  w’as  among  His  disciples  as 
“one  that  serveth.”  Helper  is  not  a  name  so 
often  given  to  our  compassionate  Lord  Jesus, 
but  he  deserves  it  as  truly  as  that  more  fre¬ 
quent  and  adorable  name  of  “Saviour.” 

The  unselfishness  of  the  modest,  helpful 
people  makes  them  willing  to  do  the  hard 
work  and  the  obscure  work,  and  often  the 
disagreeable  work  for  the  solid  satisfaction  of 
doing  good.  If  they  invite  an  impenitent 
friend  to  a  prayer  meeting,  or  talk  with  him 
about  the  interests  of  his  soul,  they  are  lis¬ 
tened  to  with  respect  for  their  sincerity. 
When  they  say  a  few  words  in  a  social  meet 
ing  their  words  weigh  a  pound  apiece,  for  be¬ 
hind  their  lips  there  stands  a  noble,  consistent 
life.  They  are  the  mainstay  of  their  church 
in  times  of  revival ;  they  are  too  solid  to 
volatilize  into  mere  excitement.  It  is  not 
brain-power  that  gives  them  weight;  it  is 
heart  power.  They  love  Jesus  and  they  love 
their  fellow-men,  and  this  gives  them  a 
prodigious  momentum.  They  move  others  by 
it.  They  constitute  the  most  effective /orce  in 
all  our  churches.  Sadder  and  more  loving 
tears  I  have  never  dropped  over  a  coffin  than 
when  I  looked  into  the  silent  face  of  that 
noble  and  unselfish  helper  whose  right  hand 
is  now  for  the  first  time  motionless. 


For  the  good  man  whose  career  has  been  the 
text  for  this  practical  article,  and  whom  I 
present  as  a  model  for  all  Christian  workers 
has  just  departed  to  his  rest  and  his  glorious 
reward.  Gilbert  H.  White  was  one  of  the 
dearest  friends  I  ever  had  ;  he  was  about  the 
most  guileless  and  unselfish  man  I  ever 
knew.  Thirty- seven  years  ago  he  called  on 
me,  during  my  ministry  in  New  York,  a  per¬ 
fect  stranger,  and  told  me  that  my  sermon  had 
awakened  him  that  day,  and  he  asked  for 
counsel.  He  decided  at  once  for  Christ,  and 
was  baptized  a  few  Sabbaths  afterwards  in 
Market  street  Church.  We  soon  elected  him 
to  the  office  of  deacon,  and  by  that  title  he 
was  called  to  the  end  of  his  life.  When  I  re¬ 
moved  to  Brooklyn  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
Lafayette-  avenue  Church,  he  accompanied  me, 
and  on  the  early  history  of  that  great  church 
he  made  his  indelible  mark  In  the  Board  of 
Elders  he  has  served  faithfully  for  nearly 
thirty  years.  There  are  thousands  of  people 
over  in  New  York  who  knew  Deacon  White  as 
the  receiver  of  water  rents  in  the  “Croton  De¬ 
partment”  of  Pubiic  Works.  He  has  handled 
millions  of  dollars  of  public  money,  and  not  a 
dime  of  it  ever  stuck  to  his  honest  fingers. 
On  the  twenty- third  of  November,  at  the  ripe 
age  of  seventy-seven,  this  faithful  servant  of 
Christ  was  caught  up  suddenly — without  a 
pain  or  a  pang— to  meet  the  Master  he  loved, 
and  was  surprised  into  the  glories  of  heaven. 

The  number  of  such  helpful  Christians 
might  be  increased  immensely.  Thousands 
hardly  ask  the  questions — What  was  I  made 
for?  How  can  I  help  somebody?  Where  am  I 
needed?  We  cannot  ail  be  rich,  or  eloquent, 
or  cultured,  but  we  can  all  be  fellow  helpers 
with  our  Lord.  To  prepare  for  such  a  life  of 
usefulness  as  my  beloved  brother  led,  the  best 
prayer  is  that  God  would  help  us  to  kill  our 
selfishness  and  to  consecrate  what  is  left  to 
the  blessed  purpose  of  living  for  others.  It 
will  hardly  be  heaven  if  we  can  find  no  one 
there  whom  we  helped  to  get  there. 

HENKT  HABTTN  STORKS,  D.D.  LL.D. 

It  is  with  a  singular  sense  of  loss  that  we 
write  of  one  who,  from  early  admiration 
rather  than  ripened  intimacy,  has  become 
closely  knit  to  the  very  best  things  of  life. 
Traditions  of  President  Charles  B.  Storrs  of 
Western  Reserve  College  at  Hudson,  Ohio, 
who  died  young,  with  a  promise  of  far  more 
than  he  lived  to  fulfill,  were  very  fresh  in  the 
later  forties,  and  among  our  older  classmen 
were  those  who  had  felt  his  strong  touch  and 
spoke  of  his  manly  grace  and  his  spiritual 
power.  Naturally  his  brilliant  son,  then  in 
Andover  Seminary,  was  an  object  of  interest 
to  the  whole  college  society,  and  there  was  a 
measure  of  pride  in  the  Western  school  with 
which  he  was  never  connected  otherwise  than 
through  his  father,  when  the  Eastern  institu¬ 
tions  bestowed  upon  him  their  well-earned 
honors. 

It  was  in  the  early  sixties,  each  of  us  having 
a  Commencement  appointment  at  Marietta 
College,  that  the  writer  of  this  tribute  first 
made  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  man 
who  had  been  one  of  his  earliest  college  ideals 
Our  friendship  so  begun  continued  to  the  end, 
one  of  those  things  assured,  complete  from 
the  beginning,  which  was  taken  for  granted 
on  both  sides  on  all  occasions,  however  widely 
apart,  without  formality  or  introductory 
speech  or  any  intermediate  intercourse. 
Later,  when  we  had  both  drifted  up  against 
the  Orange  Mountain,  only  a  mile  apart,  the 
old  relations  continued  unchanged.  To  day, 
while  the  last  rites  are  preparing  in  his  home 
and  at  his  church,  it  seems  as  if  something 
rich  and  rare  was  going  out  of  life.  For,  such 
intimacies,  unaffected  by  time,  are  indeed 
rare  in  this  overbusy  age,  and  relations  with 


such  a  man  as  Henry  Storrs  have  a  value  that 
are  really  beyond  price. 

For  the  last  twelve  years  Dr.  Storrs  had 
been  the  pastor  of  one  of  our  large  churches, 
an  enlightened  and  inspiring  leader,  yet  he 
was  just  as  much  a  power  in  the  Congrega- 
tonal  brotherhood,  from  which  be  came  to 
ours.  His  place  there  was  always  assured. 
So  broad  were  bis  sympathies,  so  fair  his  judg¬ 
ments,  so  charitable  bis  differences,  so  uni¬ 
formly  right  his  decisions,  that  be  was  always 
a  safe  counsellor  and  a  most  valued  helper  in 
any  crisis  demanding  prudence,  wisdom,  zeal, 
and  uprightness.  He  was  at  once  orthodox 
and  liberal,  a  man  like  our  lamented  Hitch¬ 
cock:  “Not  narrow  like  the  lightning,  but 
broad  like  the  light.” 

These  lines  of  personal  tribute,  penned  in 
the  first  hours  of  bereavement,  may  serve  to 
show  the  man  as  be  came  near  to  the  inner 
circles  of  those  around  him.  They  will  serve 
as  an  expression  of  a  sentiment  shared  by 
hundreds  as  the  tidings  of  bis  death  first 
breaks  the  “precious  box”  of  remembrance  in 
our  human  hearts.  Central  in  all  our  im¬ 
pressions  of  his  manhood  is  the  idea  of 
illumination.  His  spirit  was  sunshine.  You 
found  the  shadows  only  because  of  the  light. 
His  speech,  seasoned  with  grace  of  culture, 
sparkled  wit^i  a  native  wit  and  a  delicate 
humor.  In  the  pulpit,  on  the  platform,  be 
commanded  and  was  always  gladly  accorded 
an  intent  and  interested  bearing.  In  private 
his  conversation  was  delightful.  A  few 
months  ago  a  temporary  failure  of  his  voice 
gave  the  writer  an  opportunity  to  take  his 
pulpit  for  an  evening  and  to  pass  a  night 
under  his  roof.  That  last  long  conference  we 
must  continue  on  the  other  shore.  It  will  be 
quite  in  keeping,  we  think,  with  the  new  sur¬ 
roundings.  For,  as  another  of  our  friends,  like 
Storrs  in  much,  the  late  George  Bacon,  said 
as  he  neared  the  end:  “It  will  be  only  the 
opening  of  a  door  into  another  room.  ”  That 
comforts  us.  They  will  meet  us  in  the  old 
way.  We  shall  need  no  preliminary  speech. 
We  shall  know  as  we  are  known.  And  there 
shall  be  no  more  death !  R.  A.  S. 

THE  RET.  E.  E.  DATIDSON. 

Dear  Evangelist :  It  may  be  of  interest  to 
some  of  the  Church  to  bear  a  word  of  the 
work  of  the  Rev.  E.  £.  Davidson,  evangelist, 
during  the  month  of  October.  Four  churches 
united,  the  Baptist,  Presbyterian,  and  two 
Methodist,  continuing  services  four  weeks.  It 
now  appears  that  about  200  will  be  added  to 
the  several  churches  as  one  result.  But  one  of 
the  most  valuable  results  was  the  general  mel¬ 
lowing  of  the  religious  soil  in  all  our  churches. 

Mr.  Davidson  (as  many  of  our  pastors  can 
testify)  is  utterly  free  from  sensationalism,  is 
conservative  in  methods.  Scriptural,  earnest, 
affectionate,  inoffensive  to  taste,  refined  in 
expression,  manifestly  sincere,  and  bent  upon 
a  thorough  work  and  a  spiritual  type  of  piety. 
He  is  a  much  stronger  preacher  than  when  here 
ten  years  ago,  and  yet  then  won  the  personal 
love  of  all.  His  talk,  mostly  to  mothers  and 
young  ladies,  on  cards  and  dancing,  was  most 
wisely  ordered  and  effected  many  changes  of 
views  and  of  practice.  Such  evangelistic  work 
as  he  does  is  good,  and  only  good  in  its  infiu- 
ece — a  most  helpful  adjunct  to  pastoral  nur¬ 
ture.  Very  truly,  James  H.  Tavlob. 

Rome,  N.  Y.,  December,  1884. 

The  Rev.  J.  Evarts  Weed  died  in  Lansing, 
Mich  .  Nov.  28d.  He  was  born  at  Union  Mis¬ 
sion,  Arkansas  Territory,  in  1881  and  was  gradu¬ 
ated  at  Marietta  College  and  Lane  Theological 
Seminary.  His  ministry  was  in  Marysville, 
Monroeville  and  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  in  Lansing, 
Michigan. 
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ALASKA,  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN 
ARCHIPELAGO.  Till. 

PUOET  SOUND. 

Seattle  and  'Tacoma. — Commerce  ’with  Asia. 

It  would  be  a  sad  come-down  for  pilgrims  to 
the  Pacific  if  they  should  find  an  abrupt  change 
on  leaving  Alaska :  if  the  bold  scenery  should 
suddenly  become  fiat  and  tame:  if  the  moun¬ 
tains  should  sink  down  to  hills;  and  at  last 
“die  away,”  as  if  the  soft  murmurs  of  the  sea 
had  put  to  sleep  the  restless  spirit  of  the  vol¬ 
cano,  and  the  low  lying,  sandy  beach  should 
be  as  smooth  and  unbroken  as  the  ocean  in  a 
calm.  That  tameness  belongs  more  to  our 
Eastern  coast,  along  which  one  may  sail  for  a 
thousand  miles  without  seeing  a  mountain,  or 
seeing  it  only  in  the  distance.  On  the  Atlantic 
the  mountains  keep  in  the  background,  as  if 
they  were  afraid  to  show  their  heads,  or  en¬ 
croach  upon  the  mighty  deep,  or  even  to  look 
down  upon  it  with  a  haughty  crest.  The  land 
seems  to  bow  down  to  the  water,  as  if  it  hum¬ 
bly  asked  the  waves  to  dash  over  it,  and  liter¬ 
ally  drown  it  in  the  depths  of  the  sea. 

But  on  the  Pacific  all  this  is  reversed.  It  is 
given  to  the  land  to  assert  the  majesty  of  na¬ 
ture.  Power  is  enthroned  on  the  mountain 
tops.  Not  only  is  a  mountain  chain  always  in 
sight  as  one  sails  along  the  coast,  but  they 
crowd  one  upon  another,  pushing  forward  to 
the  verge  of  the  Continent,  presenting  a  moun¬ 
tain  wall  like  that  of  the  Himalayas,  only 
that  the  latter  runs  East  and  West,  cutting  off 
the  Peninsula  of  India  from  Central  Asia ; 
while  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  it  spans  the 
Equator  in  one  continuous  chain  from  Mount 
Saint  Elias  to  the  Andes  of  South  America. 

And  so  we  found  that  coming  back  from 
Alaska  was  not  a  descent,  but  only  passing 
from  glory  to  glory.  The  first  cry  of  “land”— 
that  is,  of  land  in  the  United  States-  was  at 
the  sight  of  Mount  Baker,  with  its  head  crowned 
with  snow.  Touching  at  Victoria  seemed  like 
coming  home,  for  here  we  got  our  letters,  and 
were  again  in  communication  with  the  world 
we  had  left  behind.  And  even  of  Victoria  it¬ 
self,  the  second  sight  was  better  than  the  first, 
as  it  renewed  and  intensified  the  former  im¬ 
pression.  Victoria  has  the  double  outlook 
assigned  to  the  old  Greek  battle  plain : 

*'  The  mountains  look  on  Marathon, 

Aid  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea  ” ; 

only  that  here  the  mountains  and  the  sea  are  not 
separated,  but  are  parts  of  one  whole  (for  the 
mountains  divide  the  seas  and  the  seas  divide 
the  mountains)  forming  one  glorious  panorama 
that  stretches  all  round  the  horizon. 

From  Victoria  it  is  but  an  hour  or  two’s  sail 
across  the  Straits  of  Fuca,  and  as  it  was  just 
at  evening,  the  sun,  that  was  going  down  in 
the  Pacific,  lighted  up  the  Olympic  Range, 
making  a  scene  ouch  as  I  had  not  looked  upon 
since  I  saw  the  Bernese  Oberland  in  Switzer¬ 
land. 

In  the  evening  we  touched  at  Port  Town¬ 
send,  and  though  there  was  nothing  romantic 
in  going  ashore  for  half  an  hour  and  being 
“on  the  docks,”  yet  it  gave  us  a  home  feeling 
to  be  under  the  old  fiag  again,  a  feeling  that 
was  increased  the  next  morning  when  we 
found  ourselves  lying  alongside  the  wharf  at 
Seattle. 

Seattle  ?  Ah  yes  1  I  had  heard  the  name 
before,  and  that  was  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  my  intelligence.  But  when  I  went  on 
deck  to  take  a  first  view  from  the  water,  I 
perceived  that  it  was  not  exactly  like  the 
“ports”  in  Alaska,  where  the  “shipping”  is 
chiefly  Indian  canoes,  but  that  it  was  in  truth 
a  city,  and  “no  meao  city”  either,  with  wharves 
at  which  ships  and  steamers  were  loading  and 
MJiloading,  with  all  the  signs  of  a  busy,  bustling 
population.  Such  surprises  come  rather  fre¬ 


quently  on  this  coast,  and  I  find  that  the  best 
way  to  get  knowledge  is  to  begin  by  confessing 
ignorance,  and  opening  our  eyes  very  wide  to 
see  and  our  ears  to  listen ;  and  I  frankly 
“own  up”  that  I  went  ashore  at  Seattle  know¬ 
ing  absolutely  nothing  about  it  but  the  name  I 
And  I  should  have  come  away  not  much  wiser, 
or  at  least  with  but  a  partial  and  limited  ac¬ 
quaintance,  but  for  the  courtesy  of  a  gentle¬ 
man  whom  we  met  on  the  “Queen,”  who  lives 
here,  and  who  in  an  hour  after  we  touched 
the  wharf,  appeared  with  his  carriage,  drawn 
by  spirited  horses,  with  which  he  whirled  us 
about  the  city  in  a  few  hours,  and  gave  us  a 
“realizing  sense”  of  what  it  is  now,  and  what 
it  will  be  in  the  future,  which  I  could  not 
have  got  in  weeks,  groping  about  alone. 

We  did  not  need  to  go  far  to  observe  the  way 
in  which  it  is  built,  wherein  it  is  in  contrast 
with  most  Western  cities  (at  least  for  the  first 
years  of  their  existence),  when  the  streets  are 
ill  paved,  if  paved  at  all ;  with  cheap  frame 
houses.  But  Seattle  is  a  city  which  “hath 
foundations.”  The  streets  are  well  paved, 
and  as  we  drove  into  the  centre  of  business, 
we  looked  about  with  surprise  at  the  massive 
public  buildings,  as  well  as  the  banks  and 
stores.  This  solid  architecture  it  owes  to  a 
fire,  which  five  years  ago  laid  its  business 
quarter  in  ashes.  At  the  moment  it  seemed 
as  if  the  city  had  been  swept  out  of  existence, 
and  could  never  rise  again.  But,  as  in  the 
case  of  Chicago,  what  appeared  to  be  its  great 
est  calamity  proved  its  greatest  blessing.  The 
indomitable  spirit  of  the  people  rose  above  dis¬ 
aster,  and  the  city  that  rose  out  of  the  ashes 
was  far  more  solid  and  far  more  beautiful 
than  its  predecessor.  As  we  were  about  to 
extend  our  drive,  in  and  out  of  the  town,  we 
had  the  good  fortune  to  find  Dr.  Allison,  and 
“laid  hold  on  him,”  and  forced  him  to  come 
up  into  the  chariot  and  keep  us  company.  He 
took  us  to  see  his  own  large  and  beautiful 
church,  in  which  he  fully  expects  to  receive 
the  General  Assembly  when  next  it  holds  its 
annual  gathering  on  the  Pacific.  Seattle  is  a 
city  of  churches,  of  different  denominations, 
all  of  which  would  join  heartily  to  welcome 
the  great  Presbyterian  Sanhedrim.  But  when 
shall  these  things  be?  Not  next  year,  nor  the 
year  after.  But  we  may  hope  that  it  will  be 
before  this  century  has  expired.  And  may  we 
be  there  to  see  I 

Nor  did  Dr.  Allison  fail  to  point  out  the  site 
of  the  coming  “University,”  in  which  he  in¬ 
terested  a  good  many  friends  at  the  East  a 
year  or  two  since,  to  which  the  late  Mr.  Elliot 
F.  Shepard  and  other  generous  givers  contrib 
uted.  The  site  is  magnificent — a  bold  head 
land  overlooking  Puget  Sound — a  position  as 
commanding  as  that  of  Robert  College  on  the 
Bosphorus,  though  the  University  is  not  yet 
in  possession.  It  has  started  modestly  in  a 
town  in  the  interior,  where  its  beginnings  are 
small,  but  not  a  bit  smaller  than  were  those 
of  Harvard  and  Yale:  and  by  and  bye,  when 
it  takes  possession  of  its  Hill  of  Zion,  and  all 
its  “lamps”  of  science  and  philosophy  are 
“trimmed  and  burning,”  it  will  be  a  Lighthouse 
of  Learning  that  will  cast  its  rays  far  and  wide 
along  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  commanding  site  in 
the  surroundings  of  Seattle.  The  city  is  gir¬ 
dled  with  hills.  This  “lay  of  the  land”  would 
be  the  despair  of  road-makers,  who  should  wish 
to  lay  out  a  city  four-square,  with  the  streets 
all  running  at  right  angles,  and  on  a  level 
surface.  And  yet  it  is  this  very  irregularity 
which  offers  to  architects  and  landscape  gar¬ 
deners  the  opportunity  to  produce  their  most 
beautiful  effects.  In  this  morning’s  drive  we 
came  abruptly  on  many  a  high  place  that 
would  be  a  fitting  site  for  a  stately  mansion, 
with  a  lookout  over  land  and  sea;  with  many 
a  quiet  nook  nestled  in  the  recesses  of  the 


hills,  where  a  poet  or  painter  or  scholar 
might  shut  himself  in  from  the  world,  and 
“dream  dreams”  as  if  be  were  in  some  like 
nest  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Naples. 

After  a  drive  of  four  hours  we  were  not  sorry 
for  a  noonday  rest  at  the  Rainier  House,  which 
from  the  hill  top  commands  a  view  of  miles 
up  and  down  Puget  Sound,  and  to  the  moun¬ 
tains  on  the  West,  where  the  sun  goes  down. 

But  the  sun  is  not  down  yet,  and  our  work 
is  but  half  done.  “When  you  go  to  Seattle," 
said  a  friend,  “do  not  fail  to  see  Washington 
Lake.”  But  it  is  several  miles  out  of  town. 
Yet  for  all  these  difficulties  a  way  is  provided, 
for  electric  cars  or  cable  cars  are  running 
everywhere,  not  only  through  the  streets,  but 
up  hill  and  down  dale  with  a  swiftness  that 
almost  takes  one’s  breath  away,  and  in  half 
an  hour  we  were  looking  into  the  placid  face 
of  a  sheet  of  water  as  beautiful  as  ever  was 
embosomed  in  the  hills.  And  when  we  reluc¬ 
tantly  turned  our  backs  upon  it,  it  was  only 
to  take  another  long  ride  to  another  lake, 
with  a  grove  on  its  border,  where  parties  from 
the  city  camp  in  the  shade,  or  skim  the  water 
in  their  light  “shells,”  forgetting  all  the  hard 
labor,  and  all  the  folly  and  the  sin,  of  this 
weary  and  wicked  world. 

But  all  things  have  an  end ;  the  day  so  rich 
in  sights  and  experiences  left  us  but  an  hour 
to  finish  our  last  view,  and  reach  the  boat 
that  left  for  Tacoma. 

It  is  but  thirty  miles  from  Seattle  to  Tacoma, 
so  that  they  may  be  spoken  of  as  sister  cities ; 
yet  even  sisters  are  sometimes  jealous  of  each 
other,  though  both  should  be  “passing  fair”  to 
the  eye  of  a  stranger ;  and  indeed  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  more  beautiful  they  are,  the 
more  jealous  they  are.  To  this  strange  law 
of  contraries,  these  two  fair  sisters  are  no  ex¬ 
ception.  Of  course,  I  am  not  going  to  take 
the  side  of  either,  especially  when  I  can  in  all 
sincerity  praise  both.  It  is  said  that  Daniel 
Webster,  when  asked  which  play  of  Shakspeare 
he  liked  the  best,  answered,  “The  one  I  have 
read  last,”  and  such  would  very  likely  be  the 
impression  upon  a  stranger  here  that  his  pref¬ 
erence,  if  he  could  have  one  at  all,  would  be 
for  that  which  he  had  seen  last,  and  which 
therefore  remained  freshest  in  bis  memory. 
For  my  part  I  can  say  truly 

How  happy  sboald  I  be  with  either. 

Were  t'other  dear  charmer  away.” 

Tacoma  is  more  of  an  Eastern  city,  as  it  was 
started  by  Eastern  enterprise  (when  it  was 
fixed  upon  as  the  terminus  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  railroad),  built  largely  by  Eastern  cap 
ital,  and  settled  by  Eastern  people.  Its  posi¬ 
tion  is  very  much  like  that  of  Seattle,  on  a 
hillside  rising  in  terraces  one  above  another, 
along  which  are  hundreds  of  beautiful  homes, 
not  very  costly,  as  if  built  for  show,  but  in 
excellent  taste,  each  standing  in  the  centre  of 
a  plot  of  ground,  where  the  green  lawn,  with 
flowers  and  shrubbery,  make  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  setting  for  a  home ;  and  each  commanding 
an  outlook  over  land  and  sea  as  charming  to 
the  eye  as  any  on  the  Hudson,  or  along  the 
New  England  Coast.  This  home-feeling  was 
increased  by  the  sight  now  and  then  of  a  face 
which  brought  back  the  associations  of  other 
years.  Here  walked  into  the  Tacoma  House 
Mr.  S.  P.  Holmes,  of  the  old  firm  of  Bowen, 
McNamee  and  Company  in  New  York,  who 
had  long  been  its  European  correspondent, 
living  for  years  in  Paris.  How  long  ago  it 
was  that  I  knew  him,  I  am  afraid  to  tell ;  but 
now  he  has  not  only  returned  to  America,  but 
to  its  Western  coast,  where  he  finds  the  air 
and  the  climate  softer  than  in  our  rugged 
East.  But  though  he  has  “changed  his  skies, 
he  has  not  changed  his  heart” ;  he  is  as  gentle 
in  manners  as  in  the  old  days,  and  gave  me 
the  same  warm  grasp  of  the  hand,  and  took 
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me  about  the  town  and  to  the  environs,  to 
show  me  how  beautiful  it  all  was.  And  then 
the  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
took  me  in  hand  to  show  me  some  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  buildings.  The  Court  House  is  a  structure 
that  wouid  be  an  ornament  to  any  city,  East 
or  West.  Not  the  least  pleasant  room  in  it  was 
in  an  upper  story  devoted  to  an  Art  School, 
furnished  with  the  ancient  statues,  such  as  the 
Dying  Gladiator,  and  copies  of  the  great  mas¬ 
ters  ;  where  a  dozen  or  twenty  young  ladies 
were  busy  with  their  pencils,  but  all  hushed 
and  quiet,  since  no  one  speaks  above  a  whisper, 
so  absorbed  are  they  in  their  beautiful  art. 

But  with  ail  these  attractions,  I  found  the 
people  of  Tacoma  a  good  deal  depressed.  Its 
sudden  growth  gave  it  a  great  boom,  and  it 
was  now  experiencing  a  reaction,  and  they 
were  very  despondent,  as  if  it' would  not  re¬ 
cover  from  the  setback  in  years ;  to  which  I 
answered:  “Nonsense I  Every  city  has  its 
booms  and  its  setbacks :  I  have  seen  a  dozen 
in  New  York  in  the  forty  years  that  I  have 
lived  there.  Look  at  Chicago !  When  it  had 
the  great  fire,  people  thought  it  had  gone  up 
in  smoke,  but  it  rose  out  of  its  ashes,  not  only 
more  beautiful,  but  richer  and  stronger  than 
ever,  till  now  it  is  the  second  city  on  the  con¬ 
tinent,  and  may  yet  be  the  first!” 

After  all  these  excursions  were  over,  as  the 
evening  came  on.  I  sat  on  the  broad  verandah 
of  the  Hotel,  which  looks  out  upon  Puget 
Sound,  and  tried  to  sum  up  the  impressions 
of  the  day,  and  think  whereunto  this  city 
might  grow.  As  we  came  up  to  the  wharf 
the  evening  before,  I  had  noticed  a  large 
steamship  lying  alongside,  which  was  bound 
for  China!  whereupon  I  gave  a  peremptory 
judgment  on  the  folly  of  such  preparation  for 
a  commerce  that  did  not  exist!  “Commerce 
with  China!”  There  is  no  commerce  (except 
in  tea,  and  that  could  easily  be  carried  in  a 
few  ships),  nor  for  that  matter  with  all  East¬ 
ern  Asia.  When  I  crossed  the  Pacific  in  1876, 
we  sailed  on  and^on  for  sixteen  days,  and  did 
not  see  a  single  sail  till  just  as  we  were  en¬ 
tering  the  Golden  Gate !  Since  then  there  has 
sprung  up  a  little  trade  with  Japan,  but  chiefiy 
in  nicknacks  and  lacquer  ware!  “What  do 
you  want  of  ships?”  I  asked  almost  indignant¬ 
ly,  “when  you  have  nothing  to  buy  and  noth¬ 
ing  to  sell?  Is  it  that  you  want  to  throw  away 
your  money?  Well,  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  big 
enough  to  hold  it  all,  where  your  wealth  will 
be  literally  drowned  in  the  depths  of  the  sea!” 

.^fter  this  explosion,  1  must  confess  that  I 
felt  rather  cheap  when  the  Secretary  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  answered  mildly  that 
there  had  sprung  up  a  great  trade  on  the  Pa¬ 
cific,  in  which  there  was  now  an  exchange  of 
products,  and  that,  instead  of  being  merely 
importers,  we  were  now  exporters ;  that  in¬ 
stead  of  these  great  ships  going  empty,  “they 
could  not  carry  the  freights  that  were  pressed 
upon  them.”  “And  what  do  you  export?”  I 
asked.  “Wheat!”  “Ah,  indeed?  why  that  is 
a  revelation  to  me.  That  is  a  new  diet  for 
John  Chinaman.  When  I  was  in  his  country, 
be  did  not  even  know  the  taste.  If  you  had 
seen,  as  I  have  in  the  shops  of  Canton,  half 
a  dozen  men  sitting  round  one  small  table, 
plying  their  chopsticks  in  a  single  bowl  that 
answered  for  all,  you  would  see  that  rice, 
and  not  bread,  is  the  staff  of  life.  But  now 
at  last  poor  John  Chinaman  is  to  have  a 
'square  meal’  of  American  bread!”  That  does 
not  seem  to  be  saying  much,  but  it  is  saying 
a  great  deal.  Good  food  is  the  first  condition 
of  good  health,  and  good  health  tends  to  good 
morals.  Now  that  this  export  has  begun,  it 
is  not  likely  to  be  stopped  even  by  war ;  in¬ 
deed  the  demand  may  be  increased ;  and  with 
this  improved  physical  condition,  with  better 
food  to  eat, there  maybe  a  general  “betterment” 
in  other  ways,  brighter  and  happier  homes,  so 


that  at  last  wo  may  say  for  poor  old  China 
that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  draweth  nigh  1 

H.  M.  F. 

PHILABELPHIA  LETTER. 

Hr.  Franklin  L.  Sheppard  presided  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Social  Union  last  Monday 
evening.  The  meeting  was  large  and  enthusi¬ 
astic.  The  guests  were  not  all  Presbyterians. 
On  one  side  of  the  President  sat  Bishop  Whita¬ 
ker  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and 
on  the  other  Bishop  Foss  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  The  principal  business  of 
the  meeting  was  the  report  of  the  Outlook 
Committee,  in  answei  to  a  resolution  adapted 
at  a  former  meeting;  “As  Christians  and  good 
citizens  what  ought  we  to  do  to  aid  in  the 
reformation  of  the  morally  dark  sections  of 
our  city?”  The  Committee  entered  with  con¬ 
siderable  detail  into  the  moral  condition  of 
certain  sections  of  the  city,  and  suggested  a 
plan  of  action  as  follows : 

“First.  The  organization  of  what  they  sug¬ 
gest  might  be  called  ‘The  Christian  League,’ 
to  be  incorporated  and  composed  of  at  least 
two  persons  from  every  evangelical  church  in 
our  city,  clergy  and  laity.  There  should  be  a 
central  office,  with  superintendent  and  cleri¬ 
cal  help,  sufficient  to  attend  to  all  details  of 
the  work  required.  The  work  of  the  League 
to  consist  in  establishing  mission  chapels  in 
needy  localities,  cooperating,  it  may  be,  with 
some  already  in  operation ;  the  chapels  to 
be  plainly,  but  most  thoroughly  equipped ; 
Gospel  services  to  be  held  simple  and  earnest, 
Jesus  Christ  to  be  presented  as  the  holy 
Saviour  of  sinful  men.  In  connection  with 
chapels  there  should  be  reading  rooms  and 
libraries,  gymnasiums,  baths,  manual  train 
ing  schools,  sewing  and  cooking  schools,  kin¬ 
dergartens,  evening  schools,  lectures  and  en¬ 
tertainments  for  spiritual  and  temporal  im¬ 
provement. 

“Second.  The  Christian  League,  through 
its  chapel  workers  and  others,  could  assist  in 
placing  many  children  in  country  and  other 
homes,  and  hiight  erect  suitable  buildings 
away  from  the  city  where  they  could  be  prop¬ 
erly  trained. 

“Third.  Would  there  not  be  a  power  to  aid 
in  the  preservation  of  the  Sabbath  as  God’s 
holy  day,  and  it  may  be  to  prevent  improper 
legislation  ? 

“Fourth.  Might  not  a  Christian  League, 
large  in  numbers  and  influence,  through  its 
having  a  home  in  many  of  the  towns  and 
cities  of  the  State,  by  petition  to  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  and  by  other  methods,  aid  in  preserving, 
and  it  may  be  enlarging  the  amount  of  good 
done,  through  proper  laws  regulating  the 
liquor  traffic,  suppressing  vile  and  trashy 
literature,  indecent  posters  and  pictures,  im¬ 
proving  the  conditon  of  wretched  and  over¬ 
crowded  tenement-houses,  aiding  in  a  better 
feeling  between  landlords  and  tenants.  The 
time  may  come  when  such  a  Christian  League, 
throuh  its  representatives,  could  act  as  arbi¬ 
trator  between  capital  and  labor,  for  in  this 
direction  it  looks  as  though  we  may  have  diffi¬ 
culty. 

“  Fifth.  Might  it  not  be  of  great  advantage 
to  cities  that  a  Christian  League,  learning, 
through  its  many  agencies  and  members,  the 
special  needs  of  certain  neighborhoods,  and 
then  by  special  committees  of  conference  with 
the  authorities — mayor  and  heads  of  depart¬ 
ments— should  devise  for  good  to  the  people? 

“The  Committee  recommends  that  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  twenty  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
Social  Union  be  appointed  by  the  President 
for  the  purpose  of  inviting  representatives 
from  all  evangelical  denominations  to  a  confer¬ 
ence  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  ad- 
visibility  of  forming  a  corporation  to  be  called 
‘The  Christian  League’  for  organizing  Chris¬ 


tian  work  in  needy  parts  of  our  city,  and  to 
cooperate  with  such  Christian  societies  as  may 
desire.  ” 

The  discussion  which  followed  showed  that 
the  facts  and  suggestions  had  made  a  deep 
impression  on  the  members  and  guests. 

A  delightful  service  was  held  last  Wednes¬ 
day  evening  at  Bethany  Church,  the  occasion 
being  in  the  nature  of  an  inauguration  of  the 
ministers  in  charge.  As  already  announced, 
the  Rev.  Charles  A.  Dickey.  D.D.,  has  be¬ 
come  minister  in  charge  of  Bethany  for  one 
year.  With  him  are  associated  as  assistants 
the  Rev.  George  Van  Deurs  and  the  Rev. 
James  M.  Farr.  There  could  be  no  formal 
installation,  as  the  brethren  are  not  called  as 
pastors,  but  there  were  cordial  words  spoken 
by  several  friends.  Mr.  Wanamaker  presided 
and  said  may  good  things  in  his  introductory 
.remarks.  The  writer  of  this  letter,  as  a  for¬ 
mer  Bethany  pastor,  had  a  few  words  of  greet¬ 
ing.  Brief  words  were  spoken  also  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  M.  B.  Grier  of  The  Presbyterian,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  W.  C.  Cat  tell  of  the  Board  of  Minis¬ 
terial  Relief,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  H.  A.  Nelson 
of  The  Church  at  Home  and  Abroad.  Dr. 
Dickey  and  the  other  pastors  responded  in  a 
few  fitting  words.  The  whole  service  was 
impressive.  Great  good  is  expected  in  the 
year  of  work  upon  which  pastors  and  people 
have  entered.  It  is  a  great  field,  with  splen¬ 
did  opportunities.  The  motto  of  Bethany  is 
always  “Forward.”  The  Sunday-school  build¬ 
ing  is  yet  in  the  hands  of  workmen  who  have 
not  completed  the  enlargements  undertaken 
during  the  summer.  A  new  basement  room 
has  been  prepared  which  will  hold  one  thou¬ 
sand  chairs.  Besides  this,  charges  are  being 
made  in  other  parts  of  the  building  which  will 
add  room  for  several  hundreds  more  in  the 
school.  All  this  suggests  the  spirit  which  is 
in  the  workers  at  Bethany.  J.  R.  Miller. 

“WESTWARD  THE  STAB  OF  EHPIBE  “  ETC.! 

Dr.  Arthur  J.  Brown  of  Portland,  Oregon, 
recently  preached  a  Home  Mission  sermon  to 
his  congregation,  the  immediate  cash  value  of 
which  was  $1,000  to  the  Board.  Many  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  congregation,  having  been  previ¬ 
ously  informed  that  it  was  Home  Mission  day, 
filled  out  their  pledge  cards  at  home  and 
brought  them  to  church  with  them.  Dr. 
Brown’s  sermon,  however,  so  stirred  them 
that  many  tore  up  their  pledges  and  wrote  out 
new  ones  for  double  or  treble  the  amount. 

Enough  instances  of  this  kind  have  become 
known  to  warrant  us  in  saying  that  the  dis¬ 
course  added  a  little  over  $1,000  to  the  offering 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  made.  The 
total  collection  was  $1,600,  and  in  addition  to 
this,  one  lady  member  offers  to  pay,  through 
the  Woman’s  Executive  Committee,  all  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  a  young  lady  missionary  to  the 
Mountain  Whites,  so  that  the  aggregate  will 
be  nearly  $2,500! 


Secretary  Cowan  makes  a  brief  but  very 
emphatic  appeal  for  the  Freedmen  on  page  26. 
A  collection  for  this  good  cause  is  in  order  in 
all  our  churches  and  during  this  closing  month 
of  the  year.  We  trust  that  a  larger  number  of 
churches  will  respond  than  ever,  thus  making 
up  for  any  falling  off  in  amount  on  the  part 
of  our  more  wealthy  congregations,  due  to 
their  lessened  ability  and  the  increase  of  the 
needy  on  every  hand.  The  effort  to  uplift  the 
Freedmen  by  sound  religious  and  helpful 
practical  instruction  was  never  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  at  the  present  time.  Our  Freed- 
men’s  Board  has  done  well  in  the  past  and 
now  is  the  time  for  the  churches  to  assure  ite 
success  for  the  months  to  come.  Its  schools 
ought  not  to  be  curtailed  in  number  or  effi¬ 
ciency,  but  increased  in  both  particulars. 
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possible  successor  of  these  our  great  Southern 
lights  of  other  days.  The  Southern  Presbyte¬ 
rian  of  Clinton,  N.  C.,  is  however,  not  well 
affected  in  view  of  such  possibility.  It  names 
three  Columbia  graduates  who  have  done 
good  service  in  another  seminary  and  raises 
the  plaint:  “But  there  is  no  Columbia  man 
good  enough  to  fill  a  chair  in  his  own  institu¬ 
tion  !  With  all  respect  for  Dr.  Watts,  we  say 
candidly,  that  we  would  greatly  prefer  to  see 
a  home  man  in  the  seminary,  even  to  such  an 
'Orthodoxus  orthodoxorum  ’  as  Dr.  Watts. 
Graft  a  Belfast  professor  on  the  old  Calvin- 
istic,  Thornwellian,  Oirardeauan  stock  of  that 
chair,  and  there  will  be  heresy  trials  in  the 
air  with  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury.  Send  us  something  fresher  from  over 
the  sea  I” 


If  we  may  not  be  entirely  hopeful  as  we 
look  over  the  world,  is  it  wiser  to  despair? 
There  is  a  moan  about  “wars  and  rumors  of 
wars,”  as  if  these  and  the  “earthquakes  in 
divers  places"  were  but  presages  of  greater 
woes  and  darker  sorrows.  The  pessimist  in 
human  affairs  is  always  a  burden  for  brave 
men  to  bear ;  but  the  pessimist  in  the  Church 
of  God  is  a  serious  offender  and  merits  reproof 
which  should  be  outspoken  and  decisive.  The 
man  who  “despairs  of  the  world”  into  which 
Christ  has  come,  over  which  the  Spirit  hovers, 
is  an  unbeliever.  He  who  for  any  theory  or 
pet  conception  of  his  calls  the  Church  of  God 
a  failure,  is  a  calumniator  of  wiser  men  and 
hinderer  of  humane  methods  and  endeavor. 
It  is  one  thing  to  lie  on  one’s  face  and  cry  to 
heaven,  but  it  is  another  and  a  better  thing  to 
stand  on  one’s  feet  and  face  the  seas  and  ford 
the  river  as  the  way  divinely  opens.  Evan¬ 
gelization  is  not  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cf 
days.  Proclamation  and  prayer  are  good,  but 
patiently,  wisely,  hopefully,  daily  working 
toward  the  new  kingdom  is  the  Christian’s 
supreme  duty  to-day  as  it  has  been  since  the 
days  of  John  and  Paul.  There  is  no  mistake 
in  the  providence  of  God.  The  kingdom  com- 
eth  truly.  But  the  world  is  better,  holier, 
happier  every  day  up  to  that  final  day  when 
earth  receives  her  King. 


TWO  C0LL6E  PBESIDEENTS. 

On  Sunday  last  Dr.  Raymond,  the  President 
of  Union  College,  occupied  the  pulpit  of  the 
Madison  Square  Church  (Dr.  Parkhurst  being 
still  taking  a  rest  at  Lakewood)  to  the  grati¬ 
fication  of  all  who  heard  him.  He  spoke  with¬ 
out  notes,  and  yet  with  an  ease  and  fluency 
that  never  hesitated  for  a  word,  and  showed 
himself  to  beat  the  same  time  one  of  the  most 
graceful  and  most  effective  preachers  in  our 
Presbyterian  pulpit.  One  could  not  hear  him 
without  feeling  how  admirably  he  is  fitted  for 
the  post  that  he  now  occupies.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  in  his  very  presence  that  is  so  open  and 
manly  that  it  must  take  the  hearts  of  young 
men,  and  we  shall  be  greatly  disappointed  if 
he  does  not  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  College  Presidents  in  the  country. 

It  is  a  singular  coincidence  that  two  College 
Presidents  should  capture  two  of  our  New 
York  audiences,  for  Dr.  Stryker,  the  President 
of  Hamilton  College,  has  taken  the  West  Pres- 

Such  is  the  en- 


LETTEB  FROM  BISHOP  POTTER. 

We  have  received  many  kind  words  on  crossing 
the  line  of  forty  years  of  service  in  editorial  work, 
but  none  which  has  touched  us  more  than  the  fol¬ 
lowing  from  the  head  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
New  York.  In  explanation  of  the  first  sentence,  it 
should  be  said  that  the  Scribners  have  just  issued 
a  second  edition  of  The  Babbart  Coast,  with  a 
dedication  that  did  not  appear  in  the  first  edition, 
as  the  Bishop  was  then  abroad.  With  this  opening 
allusion,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say  a  few  things  that 
may  gratify  the  readers  of  The  Evangelist  as  truly 
as  the  one  to  whom  the  letter  was  addressed : 

DiocaSAX  House,  20  Lafayette  Place, 
New  York,  November  27, 1804. 

My  dear  Dr.  Field :  Your  note  and  your 
book,  with  its  inscription  and  dedication, 
came  while  I  was  away,  and  I  wish  you  could 
know  how  deeply  they  have  touched  me.  To 
have  won  affection  and  approval  such  as  yours 
is  the  best  earthly  reward  for  any  service  that 
a  man  can  have. 

May  I,  while  I  am  writing,  add  my  congrat¬ 
ulations  to  those  of  your  hosts  of  friends  on 
the  completion  of  your  fortieth  year  of  service 
in  connection  with  The  Evangelist?  To  have 
stood  fast,  in  these  changeful  days,  for  so 
long  a  time  at  a  post  so  difficult  and  so  exact- 

itself  an 


byterian  Church  by  storm, 
thusiasm  that  be  has  created,  both  in  the 
church  and  the  congregation,  that,  while  look¬ 
ing  “all  round  the  horizon”  for  a  minister,  all 
agree  that  they  would  give  him  an  unanimous 
call,  if  he  would  accept.  But  Dr.  Stryker  and 
Dr.  Raymond  both  have  entered  into  their 
College  work  with  such  enthusiasm  that  no 
inducement,  pecuniary  or  otherwise,  can  draw 
either  of  them  away. 


The  Denver  Republican  of  November  27th 
contains  a  formal  document,  praying  the 
authorities  to  reopen  the  gambling  houses  of 
the  city,  and  setting  forth  that  buildings  are 
tenantless  and  “a  large  amount  of  money  is 
kept  from  coming  into  the  city  of  Denver  and 
being  put  into  circulation  by  reason  of  such 
closing.”  and  that  trade  is  lessened.  That 
such  a  request  should  have  been  preferred  is 
quite  remarkable,  but  that  its  first  signers 
should  be  the  “First  National  Bank.”  and  the 
second  the  “American  National  Bank.”  is 
most  remarkable  of  all.  Just  what  would  be¬ 
come  of  the  city  of  Denver  but  for  its  women 
in  this  exigency,  is  not  apparent.  They  have 
come  right  to  the  rescue,  addressing  the  Hon¬ 
orable  Fire  and  Police  Department,  to  which 
bodies  the  petition  was  presented,  in  the 
most  emphatic  terms  of  protest,  confessing 
their  “overwhelming  sorrow  and  shame”  that 
such  a  stigma  upon  the  fair  name  of  Denver 
should  have  been  possible  as  this  proposed  re¬ 
moval  of  the  condemnation  of  law  against  the 
most  wicked  and  demoralizing  of  practices. 


ing  in  its  manifold  demands,  is 
achievement  of  no  small  magnitude.  But  it 
is  the  smallest  part  of  yours.  You  have  lifted 
ecclesiastical  journalism  to  a  new  plane.  You 
have  taught  men  to  hate  and  abhor — not  one 
another,  however  differing  in  opinion,  but  the 
odium  theologieum ;  you  have  united  breadth 
of  vision  with  loyalty  to  the  essential  truth ; 
you  have  kept  that  open  and  candid  mind 
which  is  the  rarest  charm  of  a  Christian 
scbolai ;  and,  best  of  all,  you  have  taught  us  all 
a  sweet  reasonableness  of  faith  and  charity, 
which  are  the  best  graces  of  a  disciple  of 
Christ.  God  bless  you  for  so  noble  a  ministry 
of  the  pen  and  of  the  life  I 

Ever  your  attached  friend  and  brother, 
Henry  C.  Potter. 

The  Rev.  H.  M.  Field,  D.D. 


The  Columbia  Theological  Seminary,  at 
Columbia,  S.  C. ,  suffered  much  during  the 
war  from  loss  of  funds,  but  despite  all  re¬ 
verses  it  has  remained  the  leading  theological 
school  of  the  Southern  Church.  Dr.  Thorn- 
well,  and  others  only  less  distinguished  have 
taught  theology  there,  but  just  now,  if  we 
oatoh  the  import  of  sundry  paragraphs,  their 
storied  seat  is  likely  to  become  vacant.  And 
this  is  not  all  of  the  situation,  nor  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  item  of  it,  but  the  fact 
that  the  name  of  the  Rev.  Prof.  Watts  of  the 
Assembly’s  College,  Belfast,  is  mentioned  as  a 


The  Presbytery  of  Genesee  held  a  Home 
Missionary  conference  at  the  Presbyterian 
church  in  Le  Roy  on  Tuesday  of  the  present 
week.  The  Rev.  Lewis  Haas  of  Rochester,  Rev. 
John  C.  Long  of  North  Bergen,  Rev.  Leonard 
W.  A.  Luckey,  Ph.D. ,  of  Castile  and  Rev. 
J.  E.  Lynn  of  Bergen  were  the  speakers. 
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THE  FIRST  FALL  OF  SNOW. 

By  BolUn  A.  Sewrer,  D.D. 

The  Indian  summer  left  us  on  Thanksgiving 
Day.  The  sky  was  bright  with  a  genial  sun¬ 
shine,  but  the  wind  was  chilling  in  the  shade, 
and  we  shrank  from  it,  as  a  child  shrinks 
from  the  touch  of  the  hand  or  the  cheek  of 
one  that  is  dead.  Still  the  whole  effect  waa 
to  stimulate  good  cheer  in  the  sunny  rooms 
and  around  the  glowing  firesides.  No  day  of 
earth  is  perfect  without  these  gentle  and  com 
pensative  ministries  of  contrasted  conditions. 
When  we  went  out  from  the  warm  and  bright 
interior  scene,  the  night  was  also  wonderfully 
instructive.  The  stars  glowed  above  and  the 
jewelled  lights  of  the  city  and  its  suburbs 
gleamed  below.  The  heavens  seemed  to  have 
waked  an  echoing  chorus  of  illuminations ; 
the  world  was  sending  upward  an  answering 
thanksgiving  brightness.  The  change  came 
while  men  slept.  When  the  morning  broke  it 
disclosed  the  stealthy  snowfiakes  stealing  one 
by  one  through  the  dimness  of  a  darkening 
dawn.  Growing  bolder  with  the  increasing 
light,  they  came  in  numbers  that  swiftly  grew 
to  clouds,  and  yet  with  a  stillness  that  made 
you  speak  in  whispers.  One  of  the  wonders 
of  the  snow,  something  that  makes  its  first 
fall  so  singularly  impressive,  is  its  noiseless 
swoop  down  upon  the  world.  Seen  from  a 
height  or  through  distance,  the  white  snow¬ 
fall  is  darker  and  denser  than  any  rainfall, 
yet  there  is  no  patter  on  the  windows,  no  roar 
on  the  roof,  only  silence  that  seems  relent¬ 
lessness  itself.  When  Napoleon  had  taken 
Moscow,  he  seemed  to  be  master  of  the  em 
pire.  But  looking,  from  the  palace  window 
he  saw  the  first  snow  of  a  Russian  winter 
trickling  through  the  frosty  air,  and  it  is  said 
that  he  shivered.  Coming  in  that  moment, 
one  of  his  faithful  marshals  pointed  to  a  snow¬ 
flake  on  his  uniform  and  said,  “Sire,  I  fear 
this  more  than  all  the  Russians.”  And  he  was 
right.  The  silent  snow  takes  quiet  possession 
of  the  world  and  becomes  its  master.  It  is 
water  crystallized  into  a  yet  greater  power. 
So  when  the  Lord  would  humble  all  human 
pretensions  to  supremacy  or  to  independent 
mastery  of  life.  He  simply  lifts  a  corner  of 
His  robe,  disclosing  the  tremendous  reserves 
of  His  power  in  the  simplest  things  that  we 
daily  meet.  There  is  no  question  that  fronts 
us  with  such  unassailable  might  as  that  one 
put  by  one  man  to  another  when  they  argued 
the  supremacy  of  might  on  the  one  hand  and 
right  on  the  other:  “Hast  thou  entered  into 
the  treasuries  of  the  snow?”  We  can  fight 
the  frosts  for  a  time,  but  they  are  stronger 
than  the  whole  race  or  wit  of  man.  There  is 
something  we  touch  at  every  hour  which  is 
more  than  ourselves  in  its  sphere.  Who  made 
it?  If  the  things  that  are  seen  are  so  great, 
what  must  that  Unseen  be,  of  whom  these 
things  speak,  and  whom  some  men  pretend 
or  seem  to  ignore.  If  it  is  a  fearful  thing  to 
perish  in  the  snow,  what  must  it  be  to  fall 
into  the  Vivid  grasp  of  the  living  God,  as  an 
apotheosis  of  guilty  dread  I 

But  to  come  back  to  our  first  gently  falling 
snow,  it  seems  pathetic  to  see  how  the  grass 
tries  awhile  to  hide  it  and  still  look  green  and 
bright,  as  if  it  were  only  a  shower,  while  the 
patient  road  submits  at  once  and  becomes  a 
band  of  wintry  white  bordering  our  lawns  and 
fields.  The  highway  is  instant  in  its  submis¬ 
sion,  for  it  hopes  for  nothing.  The  grass  has 
reserves  of  expectation ;  it  will  even  grow 
under  the  snow.  The  souls  of  men  are  too 
often  highways  only.  They  are  terribly  prac¬ 
tical,  and  when  the  snows  come,  they  make 
the  most  of  them.  A  slight  sorrow  an  inch  or 
so  of  disappointment  affects  them  like  a  deluge. 
There  is  no  God,  they  cry,  or  if  there  be.  He 
has  forgotten  the  world  1  But  the  humble 
grass  blades,  these  quiet  believers  beside  the 


others,  are  not  so  oast  down,  because  faith  is 
life,  and  life  is  hope  and  joy  and  love.  The 
snow  of  to  day  will  melt;  the  cold  of  winter 
has  summer’s  warmth  behind  it;  hardship, 
defeat,  trial,  death  itself,  are  “ministers  of  His” 
sent  forth  to  educate  our  faith,  to  evoke  our 
loving  trust. 

Two  things  brighten  up  the  dark  morning 
on  which  the  first  snow  falls.  They  are  the 
chirruping  birds  in  the  evergreens  and  the 
gleeful  children  who  outbid  the  birds  for  the 
joys  and  sports  of  winter  days.  There  was  a 
log  hut  once  in  the  midst  of  the  “ten  mile 
woods”  which  we  passed  in  the  long  ago  on  a 
day  when  the  first  snow  fell.  There  was  a 
group  at  the  door  one  often  sees,  yet  this  one 
we  always  see  through  the  first  snow  of  every 
winter  that  has  come  between.  The  man 
looked  brave  and  determined.  He  meant  no 
retreat.  The  woman  was  bowed  down  in  quiet 
submission  to  her  lot,  loyal  and  loving,  but 
her  tears  fell  along  with  snow,  while  the 
child,  their  boy  of  five,  was  dipping  his  bare 
toes  in  the  fleece  like  pile  on  the  door  sill  and 
shouting  with  royal  glee.  Oh.  brother,  life  is 
the  same  for  us  all ;  the  differences  are  in  our 
point  of  view.  Sometimes  it  seems  plain  to 
us,  that  mystery  which  Jesus  spoke,  saying: 
Except  ye  become  as  little  children  ye  cannot 
see  the  kingdom.  Here  they  come  already 
with  the  first  snow  to  take  their  winter  world, 
these  shouting  kings  of  the  sled  and  skate  1 
There  is  no  delay,  no  doubt,  no  apprehensive 
abatement.  Why  not?  Why  should  you  weep 
and  wait  while  they  go  right  on  with  the 
times  so  full  of  rejoicing.  Perhaps  it  is  be¬ 
cause  you  are  no  longer  a  child.  You  sing  that 
song  of  Taylor,  “Oh,  a  wonderful  land  is  the 
‘Long  Ago.’”  and  call  it  a  lost  Atlantis,  an 
island  buried  in  the  River  of  Time,  But  that 
is  man’s  immensest  folly.  The  kingdom  is 
still  within.  And  the  time  to  possess  it  is 
forever  to-day  1 


AN  EYE  TO  ECONOMY. 

To-day’s  mail  brought  me  The  Presbyterian 
Journal  of  a  quite  recent  week.  Glancing 
through  it,  I  was  attracted  to  the  leading  edi¬ 
torial,  entitled  “Our  Course,”  and  signed  “P. ” 
The  opening  sentences  are  unambiguous,  and 
contain  the  theme  of  the  article.  All  that 
follows  is  simply  elaboration  and  confirmation. 
They  are  as  follows:  “The  Presbyterian  Jour¬ 
nal  can  claim,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
to  have  been,  in  the  positions  it  has  main¬ 
tained  editorially,  the  most  reliable  exponent 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  On  all  great 
questions  its  views  have  in  the  end  proved  to 
be  the  authoritative  expressions  of  the  Gener¬ 
al  Assembly  and  the  Presbyteries.  Let  some 
of  the  recent  great  questions  be  cited  in  proof 
of  this.  ”  The  same  mail  brought  me  a  pamph 
let  entitled  “Representation.”  It  is  a  plea  for 
a  diminished  and  differently  selected  repre¬ 
sentation  in  the  General  Assembly.  As  the 
pamphlet  is  anonymous,  I  cannot  directly  ad¬ 
dress  the  author.  Will  The  Evangelist  permit 
me  to  use  it  as  a  medium  for  suggesting  to  the 
author  that  he  might  safely  make  his  change 
more  radical?  Why  have  a  General  Assembly 
at  all  when  we  have  a  denominational  organ 
which  speaks  ex  cathedra  for  the  Presbyterian 
Church?  Why  not  constitute  the’  retiring 
editor  in-chief  of  that  paper  our  Presbyterian 
Pope— promise  him  implicit  obedience,  and 
be  done  with  it?  I  submit  that  this  would 
be  a  more  economical  scheme  than  the  one  he 
proposes.  An  Economical  Presbyterian. 


The  Week  of  Prayer  falls  sufficiently  late  in 
January  this  year  to  quite  escape  the  holiday 
season — the  outside  dates  being  January  6tb 
and  13th.  We  shall  give  the  programme  of 
the  Evangelical  Alliance  a  little  later  on. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

There  are  trials  peculiar  to  the*  ministiy 
without  doubt,  but  so  there  are  precious  com¬ 
pensations.  One  of  the  trials  is  to  bear  the 
ill  will  of  bad  men ;  one  of  the  compensatioiMi 
is  to  know  the  sweetness  and  self-sacrifice 
that  lie  beneath  many  a  life  appearing  to  mere 
acquaintances  bare  and  commonplace.  Every 
minister  who  is  the  least  bit  of  a  poet,  poet 
enough  to  comprehend  principles  and  emotioiw 
that  are  noble,  could  furnish  the  romanciet 
with  scenes  and  characters  as  touching  and 
as  majestic  as  those  which  make  up  the  great¬ 
est  works  of  Thackery  or  Victor  Hugo.  We 
happened  upon  such  a  story  in  real  life  the 
other  day,  one  which  has  made  the  eye  grow 
moist  whenever  we  think  of  it ;  but  the  near¬ 
est  neighbors  of  these  brave  disciples  of  Christ 
see  no  halo  about  the  beads  of  those  who  have 
in  the  flower  of  youth  given  up  their  dearest 
ambitions  and  fondest  hopes  for  the  sake  of 
others.  But  God  knows,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
sweetest  experiences  of  a  pastor’s  life,  that  he 
is  admitted  to  some  of  these  confidences  be¬ 
tween  God  and  the  children  of  faith  and  love. 


Mordecai  sat  at  the  gate  of  the  palace  of 
Ahasuerus,  but  in  the  lately  published  volume 
of  travels  by  the  Shah  of  Persia  in  nothing 
does  the  Oriental  take  more  pleasure  than  ia 
bis  visits  to  the  mansion  of  the  Rothschilds. 
For  generations  the  mere  mention  of  the  East 
has  called  up  to  the  mind  visions  of  “  barbarie 
gems  and  gold,”  but  the  magnificence  of  these 
Occidental  Hebrew  bankers  seems  to  have 
made  a  profound  impression  upon  the  king  of 
kings.  Was  it  Dean  Stanley  or  Dean  Hilman 
who  said  that  the  Jew  is  the  miracle  of  his¬ 
tory?  When  predictive  prophecy  declared  this 
nation  to  be  “chosen,”  selected  for  a  marked 
and  peculiar  role,  as  it  did  some  thousands  of 
years  ago,  it  said  what  seemed  least  likely  to 
be  true,  but  what  has  been  most  strangely  ful¬ 
filled.  The  widest  extent  of  the  territory  of 
the  Hebrew  monarchy  was  insignificant,  'but 
the  race  is  indestructible.  It  has  been  crushed 
by  every  great  nation  in  its  turn,  but  has  sur¬ 
vived  them  all.  To- day  Mordecai  is  the  host 
and  Ahasuerus  is  the  guest,  and  the  Jew 
makes  the  Persian  to  feel  bis  inferiority.  It 
is  a  strange  turn  to  the  wheel  of  fortune,  but 
we  shall  doubtless  see  stranger  things  than 
these  before  all  the  prophecies  are  fulfilled. 


We  hear  a  great  deal  about  “abandoned 
farms,”  but  why  so  little  about  abandoned 
factories?  During  a  late  ride  of  some  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  through  several  States,  we  were 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  farming  is  not  the 
only  industry  that  “don’t  pay.”  We  saw  silent 
mills,  smokeless  furnaces,  forges  closed  down, 
and  manufactories  of  every  description  wait¬ 
ing  for  better  times.  Our  friends  in  the  coun¬ 
try  do  not  realize  this,  and  the  campaign  ora¬ 
tor  does  not  dwell  upon  it,  since  the  capitalist 
who  is  most  concerned  in  it  does  not  consti¬ 
tute  bis  crowd.  But  if  misery  loves  company, 
it  may  be  well  for  the  farmer  contemplating 
his  lessened  harvests  or  diminished  prices,  to 
remember  that  there  are  thousands  of  stock¬ 
holders  in  all  forms  of  commercial  industries 
that  would  be  glad  to  exchange  properties 
with  him  to-day.  The  “depression  of  agricul¬ 
tural  interests”  is  a  sorrowful  fact,  but  not  an 
isolated  one.  Can  it  be  possible  that  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  them  all  is  that  the  “competitive”  sys¬ 
tem  of  business  is  a  mistake,  and  that  the 
Christian  way  really  has  the  promise  of  the 
life  that  now  is  as  well  as  of  that  which  is  to 
come? 
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AMERICAN  LITERATURE  AND  ITS  EF¬ 
FECTS  UPON  AMERICAN  LIFE. 

Bt  the  B«t.  H.  S.  Jenldna.  D.D. 

The  recent  death  of  one  who  has  occupied 
ao  conspicuous  a  place  in  our  national  litera¬ 
ture  as  Dr.  Holmes  has  done,  turns  our 
thoughts  to  the  effect  which  American  letters 
hare  had  upon  the  development  of  our  national 
character.  We  have  been  from  the  first  a 
reading  people.  John  Fiske  says  truly  that 
no  colonization  of  a  country  was  ever  carried 
out  by  such  a  picked  body  of  men  as  the  col¬ 
onization  of  New  England.  Those  who  know 
only  the  Puritan  from  his  hat  and  his  collar 
do  not  know  that  when  America  was  first  set¬ 
tled  the  proportion  of  university  graduates  in 
America  was  greater  than  it  was  in  the  mother 
country.  The  Puritan  was  the  founder  of 
schools  because  he  was  the  product  of  schools. 
And  from  the  first  America  has  been  a  nation 
of  writers  and  of  readers. 

The  first  literature  of  our  country  drew  its 
inspiration  from  the  spirit  of  its  founders,  and 
took  form  from  its  environment.  It  was  in¬ 
evitable  that  it  should  be  profound  in  its  con- 
viotions,  lofty  in  its  aims,  broad  in  its  ex¬ 
pression.  At  first,  it  is  true,  it  was  cast  in 
the  matrix  of  the  old  world,  but  it  did  not 
take  long  for  those  guiding  its  destiny  to 
break  that  mould  and  throw  the  die  away. 
Our  later  poets  have  not  sung  of  Scotland’s 
daisy  or  England’s  lark,  but  of  our  own 
rbodora  that  blossoms  by  the  Concord  and  of 
our  mocking  bird  that  sings  beside  the  James. 

American  literature  has  been  from  its  birth 
a  literature  of  faith  and  freedom.  There  have 
been  brilliant  minds  inclined  to  doubt  or  irre- 
ligion,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  such  men 
as  Jefferson,  or  Payne,  or  Robert  Ingersoll 
have  ever  founded  a  school  of  American  let¬ 
ters.  We  have  had  a  Longfellow  to  breathe 
hope,  but  no  Heine  to  preach  in  verse  the 
gospel  of  despair.  We  have  had  no  Byron  to 
clothe  sensuality  with  grace,  but  instead,  a 
Whittier  to  make  the  simplest  life  of  the  com¬ 
mon  people  beautiful  with  purity  and  hope. 
Even  men  who  like  Dr.  Holmes  felt  them¬ 
selves  called  upon  to  revolt  from  the  position 
of  their  fathers,  reached  their  highest  fame 
and  touched  their  most  responsive  chord 
when  singing  of  that  “love  divine”  with 
which  Jesus  Christ  “stooped  to  share”  the 
sorrows  and  pains  of  a  human  experience. 

Our  historians,  such  as  Bancroft,  Motley, 
Prescott,  and  Parkman,  to  whom  we  ought 
surely  now  to  add  Douglas  Campbell,  have 
all  been  moved  to  write  by  love  of  the  home 
land  and  its  traditions.  The  story  of  the 
decline  of  Rome’s  power  has  not  interested 
them  as  the  rise  of  American  freedom.  They 
have  felt  that  of  all  decisive  battles  in  the  his 
toy  of  the  world,  none  compares  with  that 
which  has  been  fought  between  various 
nationalities,  races,  and  creeds  for  the  pos¬ 
session  of  this  continent.  Their  works  are 
DOW  in  every  American  library,  and  their 
great  thoughts  in  every  American  mind. 

It  has  not  been  otherwise  with  our  writers 
of  romance.  Cooper  did  not  feel  it  necessary 
to  go  to  the  Rhine  with  its  ruined  castles  in 
order  to  know  the  thrill  of  inspiration.  The 
forests  and  the  fields  about  him  were  teeming 
with  suggestion ;  and  in  an  Old  Manse  or 
House  of  Seven  Gables  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
found  something  more  quickening  than  in 
the  towers  and  bastions  of  a  baronial  hall. 
The  greatest  and  most  powerful  novel  of  the 
century  took  for  its  scene  a  slave’s  cabin,  and 
for  its  motif  the  wrongs  of  the  humblest  of 
God’s  poor.  The  young  compositor  bending 
over  his  case  in  the  office  of  a  country  news¬ 
paper  is  dreaming  of  heroism  even  among 


The  Outcasts  of  Poker  Flat ;  and  whether 
the  pen  were  held  by  homilist  or  writer  of 
fiction,  it  has  in  America  contributed  to  love 
of  country  and  faith  in  God. 

It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  American 
literature  alone  exhibits  a  distinct  class  of 
nature  lovers.  In  England  we  have  an  Isaac 
Walton  and  a  White  of  Selbome ;  in  France 
we  have  a  Michelet  who  writes  of  bird  and 
mountain ;  but  Henry  D.  Thoreau  was  the 
prophet  of  the  tree  and  brook  and  meadow, 
and  be  has  not  failed  of  successors,  nor  is  he 
likely  to  lack  disciples  to  the  end  of  time. 
American  humor,  clean,  wholesome,  perennial, 
has  become  a  proverb  at  the  world’s  banquets, 
and  it  remained  for  the  most  serious  of  all 
peoples  to  create  a  distinctive  school,  whose 
sole  purpose  it  is  to  amuse  without  causing  a 
blush  to  rise  to  the  cheek  or  a  frown  to  fall 
upon  the  brow  of  virtue. 

Thus  American  literature  and  American  life 
have  been  mutually  retroactive,  each  being  in 
turn  the  fount  and  product  of  the  other. 
From  childhood  our  sons  and  daughters  have 
been  familiar  with  the  inspiring  sentiments 
of  our  national  writers.  They  have  quoted 
them  in  their  albums,  recited  them  on  the 
stage  of  the  school,  and  later  incorporated 
them  in  their  maturer  productions.  Despite 
all  the  ambitions  of  soldiers  or  the  comprom¬ 
ises  of  statesmen,  the  authors  of  our  Ameri¬ 
can  literature  have  made  us,  under  God, 
a  united,  free,  and  Christian  nation. 

But  the  time  has  come  in  which  the  elements 
of  our  national  life  are  no  longer  as  homo¬ 
geneous  as  of  old.  The  vaudeville  theatre  and 
the  French  novel  are  making  young  men  and 
young  women  of  to-day  familiar  with  views 
and  motives  which  are  foreign  to  representa¬ 
tive  American  writers,  and  the  question  is  to 
be  decided  whether  the  formative  forces, 
dominant  in  American  literature  hitherto, 
are  to  retain  their  supremacy.  Each  reader  is 
doing  his  or  her  part  to  determine  that. 
Where  Vogt  replaces  Dana,  and  Zola  replaces 
Howells,  and  Swinburne  replaces  Whittier,  a 
new  life  will  be  found  to  replace  the  old ;  and 
instead  of  a  child  of  faith  and  freedom  we 
shall  find  a  changeling  in  our  cradle,  the  son 
of  infidelity  or  the  daughter  of  lust,  whose 
presence  and  growth  portend  a  life  and  pur 
pose  not  known  to  us  or  to  our  fathers. 

We  can  all  remember  the  dying  words  of 
some  dear  friend  whose  mind  fixed  itself  upon 
some  detail  of  caution  which  astonished  those 
that  waited  and  watched.  In  the  tender 
farewell  some  warning  of  danger  was  given  of 
which  we  should  have  supposed  the  departing 
friend  least  conscious.  There  is  in  the  last 
words  of  our  Lord  an  illustration  of  this  when 
He  exhorts  them  to  pray  that  their  “flight  be 
not  in  the  winter,”  at  the  very  time  He  was 
consciously  drawing  near  the  cross.  But  His 
thoughts  not  only  went  out  toward  their  future 
sufferings ;  they  embraced  all  the  minutiae  of 
these  terrible  days,  and  He  taw  the  despair¬ 
ing  mothers  holding  emaciated  babes  to 
their  dry  breasts,  and  it  moved  Him  to  deep 
compassion.  He  thought  how  the  sleet  and 
cold  of  winter  would  add  unspeakable  distress 
to  the  war-smitten  land.  War  is  always  terri¬ 
ble,  but  in  winter  indescribeble.  It  is  no 
forced  turn  given  to  such  solemn  words  which 
makes  them  the  basis  for  an  exhortation  to 
seek  peace  with  God  before  old  age  comes 
with  its  chill  and  numbness  to  still  further 
fetter  and  burden  the  captive  soul.  Sickness 
is  the  w’orst  of  all  times  in  which  to  review 
our  relations  toward  God  and  seek  the  things 
which  make  for  everlastirg  peace.  In  these 
times  when  shortening  days  and  darkening 
skies  “portend  the  aged  year  is  near  his  end,” 
the  admonition  of  Jesus  has  a  peculiar  force, 
“Pray  that  your  flight  be  not  in  the  winter.” 


CAN  PRE8BTTER1ANN  LEARN  FROM  THE 
BAPTISTS. 

The  twelfth  annual  meeting  of  the  Baptist 
Congress  for  the  Discussion  of  Current  Ques¬ 
tions  was  held  in  Detroit,  November  18th- 
16th.  Among  the  questions  discussed  was 
this:  “The  Interpretation  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  as  Affected  by  Modern  Scholarship.” 
Papers  were  read  on  this  subject  by  Prof. 
Charles  R.  Brown  of  the  Theological  Semin¬ 
ary,  Newton,  Mass.  ;  President  W.  R.  Harper 
of  the  Chicago  University,  representing  what 
is  known  as  the  Higher  Criticism,  and  Prof. 
J.  R.  Sampey  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Louisville,  Ky.,  and  Prof.  Howard  Osgood  of 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. , 
representing  the  Conservative  school  as  opposed 
to  the  Higher  Criticism.  These  were  followed 
by  others  upon  both  sides  of  the  question. 
But  all  the  discussion  was  frank,  courteous, 
and  gave  full  recognition  of  the  sincerity  and 
loyal  allegiance  to  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Bible,  on  the  part  of  those  whose  views  the 
speaker  did  not  accept. 

The  whole  spirit  of  the  discussion,  so  frank, 
brotherly,  and  Christian,  called  vividly  to 
mind,  with  a  sense  of  shame,  some  of  the  re 
cent  discussions  in  our  General  As.sembly. 
Evidently  these  Baptist  brethren  carried  away 
from  this  conference  a  firmer  conviction  than 
before  that  those  who  differed  on  points  of  criti  - 
cism,  held  to  the  same  essential  truth  and  in¬ 
sisted  upon  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
Word  of  God. 

That  no  heat  or  bitterness  was  aroused  was 
due  to  three  rules  of  the  Congress : 

1.  No  paper  shall  be  more  than  twenty- five 
minutes  in  length. 

This  was  rigidly  enforced. 

2.  No  person  shall  speak  twice  on  the  same 
subject. 

3.  No  resolution  or  motion  shall  be  enter¬ 
tained. 

The  result  was  a  brotherly,  Christian  dis¬ 
cussion  and  a  full  recognition  of  the  loyalty 
of  all  to  the  Word  of  God.  There  was  no 
ecclesiastical  log-rolling,  no  abominable  twist 
ing  of  statements  in  order  to  secure  votes,  no 
pettifogging  in  order  to  sway  the  jury,  but  a 
desire  to  understand  each  other’s  position  and 
discover  each  other’s  loyalty  to  the  truth. 

Some  of  us  Presbyterians  could  not  avoid 
contrasting  this  with  scenes  in  the  history  of 
our  Church  during  the  past  few  years.  The 
contrast  awakened  no  pride  in  our  way  of 
doing.  Had  there  been  in  existence  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  such  a  Congress  during 
the  past  few  years,  in  which  no  votes  could  be 
taken,  some  sharp  ecclesiastical  practices,  of 
which  I  think  the  whole  Presbyterian  Church 
is  somewhat  ashamed,  would  have  been 
avoided,  and  a  better  understanding  of  each 
other’s  position  been  secured,  and  then,  when 
it  was  necessary  to  vote  in  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  it  could  have  been  in  a  manner  and  in  an 
atmosphere  that  would  have  preserved  the 
dignity  of  that  body  and  commanded  respect. 

Is  it  too  late  even  now  to  form  such  a  con¬ 
gress,  in  which,  by  free  discussion,  as  breth¬ 
ren  in  the  Lord  and  lovers  of  His  revealed 
truth,  we  should  learn  to  understand  each 
other  and  so  remove  from  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  the  bitterness  produced  largely  by  mis¬ 
understandings  and  the  ambitions  of  ecclesi¬ 
astics  to  secure  votes  and  carry  their  point  by 
pettifogging  methods?  R.  J.  Service. 

Dktboit,  Mich. 


The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Missionary  Association  will  be  held  o  Detroit, 
Mich.,  October  22nd-24th,  1895 
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Life  in  Ancient  Egypt.  By  Adolph  Erman : 

Translated  by  Helen  M.  Tirard.  New 

York ;  Macmillan.  1801.  $6. 

English  interest  in  Egyptian  topics  has  been 
on  the  increase  of  late  years,  and  its  growth 
has  been  largely  due  to  the  popular  enthusiasm 
aroused  by  the  work  and  explorations  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Egypt  Ex¬ 
ploration  Fund.  A  dozen  quarto  memoirs  of 
the  Fund,  the  interesting  personality  and  the 
inspiring  writings  of  the  late  Miss  Amelia  B. 
Edwards,  the  books  of  Maspero,  Budge,  Sayce 
and  many  other  authors,  have  served  to  whet 
without  satisfying  the  appetite  of  English  and 
American  readers.  Bible  students  and  stu¬ 
dents  of  archaeology  have  learned  much  from 
the  special  labors  of  those  already  mentioned 
and  from  the  French  Archaeological  Mission 
in  Cairo  under  Maspero  and  OeMorgan,  as 
well  as  from  the  excavations  and  finds  of  the 
indefatigable  Petrie  and  Naville,  of  Griffith 
and  Newbury. 

But  work  of  the  sort  appreciated  by  intelli¬ 
gent  readers  is  not  done  alone  or  mainly  on 
Egyptian  soil.  The  student  at  home,  whose 
knowledge  of  the  writing  and  antiquities  dis¬ 
closes  to  him  in  detail  the  path  of  history  and 
of  change,  is  even  better  qualified  for  the 
task  of  framing  the  finished  structure  than  is 
the  man  whose  time  is  spent  in  superintend¬ 
ing  native  diggers  armed  with  spade  and  bas¬ 
ket.  It  is  the  old  figure  of  the  woodsman  and 
joiner  over  again.  To  have  examined  the 
ground  with  watchful  eye  and  informed  mind 
is  as  advantageous  as  to  have  spent  years  in 
detail  work. 

The  volume  before  us  is  one  that  originally 
appeared  in  two  parts,  the  later  one  having 
been  published  in  1887.  The  work  of  transla¬ 
tion  has  been  going  on  for  at  least  three  years, 
and  in  its  finished  form  it  bears  every  mark 
of  deliberation  and  care.  It  expresses  the 
sense  of  the  original  with  a  remarkable  degree 
of  exactness,  except  in  some  points  of  minor 
detail  where  slips,  while  annoying  to  the  per¬ 
son  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subject, 
are  of  comparatively  small  moment  to  the 
ordinary  reader  and  unlikely  to  be  appreciated 
as  such.  As  a  translator  Mrs.  Tirard  has 
proved  herself  successful. 

The  work  deals  with  a  great  variety  of  top¬ 
ics,  as  the  name  warrants  one  in  expecting. 
The  title  of  the  original  volumes,  Aigypten 
and  A^gyptisches  Leben  im  Altertum  is  some¬ 
what  better  than  that  of  the  translation, 
which  trenches  too  much  upon  the  designa¬ 
tion  chosen  for  MaSpero’s  work  in  its  English 
dress,  “Life  in  Ancient  Egypt  and  Assyria.” 
The  two  works  in  fact,  embrace  somewhat 
similar  topics,  but  the  plan  of  Erman ’s  work 
gives  him  opportunities  for  historical  treat¬ 
ment  from  which  Maspero  deliberately  shut 
himself  out.  The  latter  depicts  the  supposed 
experiences  of  an  Egyptian  of  the  time  of  the 
great  Ramses,  the  Sesostris  of  the  Greeks, 
and  thus  confines  itself  to  a  section  of  the 
archaeological  field  which  Erman  treats  in  its 
entirety.  The  range  of  Erman’s  subjects  in¬ 
cludes  an  account  of  the  land  of  the  Nile  and 
its  inhabitants,  the  king  and  his  court,  the 
priests  and  their  religion  and  the  treatment 
of  the  dead,  the  judges  and  the  dispensation 
of  equity  and  law,  the  soldiers  and  their 
modes  of  warfare,  the  scribes  and  their  writ¬ 


ing,  their  learning  and  science,  artisans  and 
their  productions,  merchants  and  their  trade, 
workmen  and  their  labor,  the  people  and  their 
modes  of  life,  their  various  customs,  their 
amusements,  and  a  great  variety  of  matters 
of  every  day  interest.  The  whole  presents  a 
living  picture  such  as  has  not  been  given  be¬ 
fore  in  English.  The  book,  indeed,  fills  a 
place  and  supplies  what  authors  fondly  call  a 
“long-felt  want.”  It  is  in  one  sense  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  the  monumental  and  classical  work 
of  Wilkinson,  but  in  another  it  supplants  it, 
because  the  sources  from  which  is  drawn 
were  for  the  most  part  a  sealed  book  to  that 
writer  on  account  of  his  lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  language  of  the  hieroglyphic  writing,  a 
lack  only  partially  supplied  by  those  who 
have  prepared  the  later  editions  of  the  original. 
To  Erman  these  native  writings  are  as  an 
open  book  and  be  has  exploited  them  for  the 
benefit  of  his  readers.  The  successor  of  the 
renowned  Lepsius  as  professor  in  Berlin,  and 
as  custodian  of  the  oriental  treasures  of  the 
German  capital  is  too  well  qualified  for  his 
task  to  need  special  commendation  from  any 
source.  English  readers  may  be  congratulat¬ 
ed  upon  having  a  book  like  the  present  made 
available  in  such  excellent  and  delightful 
dress. 

Evil  May- Day.  A  Story  of  1517.  By  E. 
Everett-Green.  New  York  :  T.  Nelson  and 
Sons.  1894.  $1.25. 

From  this  story  one  may  suppose  that  the 
author  is  not  an  admirer  of  the  present  school 
of  fiction.  It  is  something  of  a  relief  to  come 
across  a  book  in  which  the  heroine  is  sweet 
and  dainty  in  the  good  old  fashioned  way, 
with  no  “questions”  in  her  little  head.  The 
story  is''*laid  among  the  stirring  deeds  of  a 
London  riot  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 
It  is  well  written,  with  a  healthy  tone  through¬ 
out.  The  heroine’s  father,  Gabriel  Mottas,  is 
one  of  a  group  of  foreigners  who  have  estab¬ 
lished  themselves  in  London,  and  by  their 
greater  skill  in  handicraft  have  excited  the 
jealous  hatred  of  their  neighbors.  Naturally 
the  latter  feel  a  special  antipathy  to  Gabriel, 
who  deals'  most  successfully  in  leather,  sup¬ 
posing  him  to  use  unholy  arts  in  bis  work. 
The  heroine  is  of  course  Gabriel’s  daughter, 
Gabrielle.  There  is  a  pretty  picture  of  her  on 
the  Easter  holiday  witnessing  the  various 
sports  of  the  villagers,  “in  the  Moor  Fields 
and  the  spital  beyond,”  and  especially  of  her 
lover,  Dirk  Blackstone,  who  excels  in  all  ath¬ 
letic  arts.  The  king,  passing  by  during  the 
entertainment,  becomes  much  interested  in 
Gabrielle’s  beauty  and  presents  her  with  “a 
small  gold  chain  of  peculiar  workmanship, 
with  a  strange  stone  suspended  from  it.” 
“They  say  it  is  a  talisman,  sweet  heart— a 
talisman  that  shall  preserve  the  owner  thereof 
from  trouble.  May  it  prove  so  to  thee.  .  .  . 
And  if  thou  art  in  any  trouble  or  peril,  be¬ 
think  thee  of  thy  talisman,  and  it  may  save 
thee  from  both.  ”  And  the  king’s  words  proved 
true,  as  the  reader  will  discover.  The  char¬ 
acters  are  well  drawn ;  the  story  is  one  that 
young  people  may  safely  read,  profiting  by 
Gabrielle’s  example  of  reverence  and  respect 
to  parents. 

A  Handbook  of  Invalid  Cooking  for  the  Use 
of  Nurses  in  Training  Schools,  Nurses  in 
Piivate  Practice,  and  Others  who  care  for 
the  Sick.  By  Mary  A.  Boland.  New 
York  :  The  Century  Company. 

This  book,  written  for  professional  and  other 
nurses,  is  eminently  practical.  Very  little 
originality  is  claimed,  but  much  good  judg¬ 
ment  is  shown  both  in  the  choice  of  material 
and  the  arrangement  of  it.  Part  I.  gives  the 
chemistry  of  the  kitchen,  the  properties  of 
foods,  and  necessary  information  on  Air, 
Water,  Milk,  Digestion  and  Nutrition.  Part 
II.  gives  recipes  and  various  menus  for  in¬ 


valids,  also  chapters  on  Infant  Feeding  and  on 
Serving.  This  last  chapter  is  enough  to  give 
the  book  value,  for  no  one  knows  better  than 
an  invalid  that  a  meal  nicely  cooked  and  of 
excellent  material,  is  invariably  spoiled  if 
badly  served.  Dainty  service  is  as  important 
to  a  convalescent  as  nutritious  food,  and  yet 
this  point  is  generally  overlooked  in  text- 
books  and  lectures  to  nurses.  The  work  being 
drawn  from  its  author’s  experience  as  In-  i 
struotor  in  Cooking  in  Jobns-Hopkins  Training 
School,  should  be  used  by  trained  nurses  and 
more  especially  by  those  untrained.  In  fact  t 
there  is  no  home  where  the  book  would  not 
be  of  value. 

PicciNO  AND  Other  Child  Stories.  By  Fran¬ 
ces  Hodgson  Burnett.  Illustrated  by  Regi¬ 
nald  B.  Birch.  New  York  :  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons.  $1.50. 

This  delightful  book  is  about  children  but 
not  precisely  for  them.  That  is,  there  are 
children  enough  who  will  read  it  and  think  it 
beautiful,  but  one  must  be  grown  up,  must 
have  loved  children,  roust  have  had  them  all 
one’s  own,  to  know  quite  what  these  stories 
mean.  The  style  is  exquisite;  the  feeling  is 
beautiful.  Let  all  the  grown-ups  read  these 
four  stories,  all,  without  exception ;  but  let  us 
not  be  deemed  wanting  in  appreciation  when 
we  say  do  not  give  them  to  the  children. 
They  are  too  pathetic ;  but  that  is  not  all :  it  is 
impossible  for  children  to  appreciate  the  beauty 
of  tales  like  these ;  it  would  not  be  well  if  they 
could.  There  never  was  a  more  delightfully 
sympathetic  study  of  a  baby  peasant’s  heart 
than  Piccino ;  and  the  other  stories,  especially 
that  one,  pathetic  in  its  tenderness.  How 
Fauntleroy  Occurred,  are  just  as  beautiful  in 
their  own  w^iy. 

Protestant  Missions.  Their  Rise  and  Early 
Progress.  Lectures  by  A.  C.  Thompson. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1894. 
$1.75. 

These  lectures,  delivered  at  Hartford  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  are  meant  to  form  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  history  of  more  modern  missions, 
and  the  name  therefore  needs  to  be  read  with  the 
restriction  of  the  second  title.  The  study  begins 
with  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  or  rather, 
with  the  period  immediately  following  the 
death  of  Luther,  when  the  French  Admiral 
Villegagnon,  writing  to  Coligni  for  reinforce¬ 
ments  for  the  colony  the  latter  had  planted  in 
Brazil,  wrote  also  to  Calvin  asking  for  divines 
from  Geneva  to  plant  Christianity  in  that  part 
of  South  America.  The  early  Dutch,  English, 
Danish,  and  Moravian  missions  are  described, 
and  the  efforts  of  our  own  colonists  to  give 
the  Gospel  to  the  Indians.  A  whole  chapter 
is  given  to  Eliot  and  another  to  David  Brain- 
erd.  'The  book  is  well  written  and  well  print¬ 
ed,  with  marginal  running  titles,  a  number  of 
notes,  and  a  full  index. 

BOOK  NOTES. 

T-wenty-five  Years  of  Scientific  Progress  is 
the  subject  of  the  first  of  four  papers  collected 
in  a  volume  bearing  this  title.  It  was  first 
published  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  in  1893,  af¬ 
ter  having  been  spoken  as  the  Presidential 
address  before  the  American  Society  of  Nat¬ 
uralists  by  Dr.  William  N.  Rice,  Professor  of 
Geology  in  Wesleyan  University.  The  second 
paper  is  entitled  Evolution,  and  was  first  pub¬ 
lished  as  an  encyclopedia  article.  The  third 
concerns  The  Degrees  of  Probability  of  Sci¬ 
entific  Beliefs,  and  after  being  delivered  as  a 
lecture  before  the  Philosophical  Club  of  Yale 
University,  was  published  ,in  the  New  Eng¬ 
lander  in  1891.  The  final  paper,  on  Genesis 
and  Geology,  was  delivered  in  1892  before  the 
Middletown  Scientific  Association.  All  of  the 
'sapers  are  interesting  and  instructive,  but  at¬ 
tention  may  be  particularly  called  to  the  last 
as  one  of  particuar  interest  to  the  generality 
of  readers.  It  deals  with  the  various  theories 
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which  have  been  advanced  to  account  for  the 
divergenciea  between  the  Biblical  and  the 
acientific  acoountn  of  creation,  and  oharacter- 
iaes  them  ail  as  products  of  a  theory  of  infalli¬ 
bility  and  inspiration  of  the  Biblical  records 
which  is  gratuitous  and  unhistorical.  The 
older  harmonistic  attempts  are  set  aside  with 
the  unequivocal  statement  that  the  inconsis¬ 
tencies  are  insuperable,  and  the  conflict  is 
robbed  of  significance  by  the  statement  that 
the  Bible  was  not  intended  to  teach  scientific 
truth.  Whatever  one’s  personal  views  may  be 
in  the  matter,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  this  is 
the  view  of  a  competent  Christian  man  who 
looks  at  things  from  a  scientific  standpoint. 
(New  York :  Crowell  and  Company.  76  cents. 

A  Cumberer  of  the  Chround,  a  novel  by  Con¬ 
stance  Smith,  does  not  deal  with  any  social 
problem  or  bear  a  mission.  It  is  simply  a  fic¬ 
tion  of  the  old  fashioned  English  sort  with  a 
wholesome  moral.  The  quotation  on  the  title 
page  conveys  the  theme  “There  are  some 
whose  destiny  is  to  finish  nothing;  to  leave 
the  feast  on  the  table  and  all  the  edges  of  life 
ragged.”  The  hero,  Anthony  Lyons,  is  not 
one  of  the  brilliant,  flashy  heroes  of  the  mod¬ 
em  novel,  but  a  strong,  reserved,  taciturn 
man,  disappointed  in  early  ambitions.  Though 
apparently  a  cynic,  he  is  capable  of  heroic  de¬ 
votion  and  noble  renunciation.  The  story 
centres  in  his  hopeless  love  for  a  thoroughly 
good,  honest  English  girl,  whose  faithfulness 
to  an  early  promise  causes  the  disaster  of  her 
life ;  namely,  her  marriage  to  a  volatile,  self- 
willed  fellow,  incapable  of  appreciating  her, 
yet  dependent  upon  her.  In  the  background 
stands  his  brother,  who  sacrificed  a  brilliant 
career  at  Oxford  to  a  mistaken  ideal  These 
characters  work  out  their  devotion  to  duty 
with  great  discomfort  and  little  reward,  show¬ 
ing  that  the  fruits  of  self-sacrifice  are  not 
gathered  in  this  world,  and  that  a  petty,  in 
efficient  existence  may  be  in  reality  a  grand 
one.  The  plot  is  more  concerned  with  devel¬ 
opment  of  character  than  of  incident,  conse¬ 
quently  the  movement  is  slow.  The  charac¬ 
ters  are  natural  and  consistent ;  the  diction 
sometimes  labored  and  the  conversation  not 
spontaneous  enough.  (Harper  and  Brothers. 
1894.) 

American  Song  is  a  collection  of  representa¬ 
tive  American  poems,  with  analytical  and 
critical  studies  of  the  writers  by  Prof.  Arthur 
B.  Simonds  of  Columbia  College.  The  au¬ 
thor’s  aim  is  to  make  a  compilation  which 
shall  be  typical,  and  by  it  to  furnish  means 
for  an  inductive  study  of  American  poetry. 
The  promise  or  prophecy  that  at  the  close  of 
such  a  study  the  student  will  be  prepared  to 
arrive  at  a  just  estimate  of  American  poetry 
in  its  intimate  relations,  is  a  pretty  large  one, 
but  the  collection  is  good  and  the  critical 
work,  though  of  the  text  book  order,  is  satis 
factory.  (G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1894.  $1.50.) 

Wild  Beasts,  by  J.  Hampden  Porter,  is  a 
study  of  the  character  and  habits  of  the  ele¬ 
phant,  lion,  leopard,  ]>anther,  jaguar,  tiger, 
puma,  wolf,  and  grizzly  bear  by  one  who  ap¬ 
parently  knows  them  well  and  is  also  familiar 
with  the  literature  of  the  subject.  Mr.  Porter 
by  no  means  feels  himself  obliged  to  agree 
with  all  the  people  who  have  written  about 
these  creatures^  Buffon,  for  example,  based 
many  of  his  opinions  upon  imperfect  know¬ 
ledge,  and  Drummond,  Anderssen,  and  others 
are  shown  as  not  always  accurate.  The  book 
is  not  meant  for  children,  though  it  is  illus 
trated,  but  there  is  much  in  it  to  interest  an 
intelligent  child.  (Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 
$2.) 

Famous  Leaders  Among  Men,  By  Sarah 
Knowles  Bolton,  is  an  interesting  collection  of 
biographies  written  for  young  people  or  for 
old  people  whose  opportunities  for  reading  are 


limited.  The  place  of  honor  is  occupied  by  a 
detailed  account  of  Napoleon,  followed  by 
sketches  of  Horatio  Nelson.  John  Banyan, 
Thomas  Arnold,  Wendell  Phillips,  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  Charles  Kingsley,  General  Sherman, 
Charles  Haddon,  Spurgeon  and  Phillips  Brooks. 
The  author  is  in  sympathy  with  all  her  sub- 
jeclB,  and  has  made  an  attractive  book.  Each 
sketch  is  accompanied  by  a  portrait.  (New 
York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  and  Company.) 

The  school- boy  who  struggles  with  the 
names  and  attributes  of  the  deities  of  classical 
mythology  and  the  reader  who  is  perplexed 
by  references  to  these  beings  as  well  as 
the  stories  attaching  to  them,  will  find  a  fund 
of  help  and  instruction  in  E.  M.  Berens’s 
Handbook  of  Mythology,  in  which  he  treats  of 
the  myths  and  legends  of  Ancient  Greece  and 
Rome.  The  book  is  well  proportioned  and 
clear,  the  type  excellent  and  the  illustrations 
good.  The  author  has  expurgated  the  stories 
and  made  a  compilation  which  can  be  placed 
in  any  hands.  While  full  enough  for  practical 
purposes  it  is  not  bulky  oi  inconvenient. 
The  edition  before  us  contains  twenty-one 
half-tone  reproductions  of  some  of  the  best 
known  of  ancient  sculptures.  (Maynard,  Mer¬ 
rill  and  Company.  $1.) 

Found  and  Lost  contains  two  short  stories 
hy  Dr.  Mary  Putnam-Jacobi,  republished  in 
one  of  the  little  volumes  of  the  Autonym 
Library.  Written  some  years  ago  they  are 
quite  worth  preserving.  (G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons.  50  cents. ) 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

Liftell’s  Living  Age  for  1895.  This  sterling 
periodical  has  always  stood  at  the  head  of  its 
class,  both  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the 
reading  furnished  ;  it  affords  so  valuable  a  com¬ 
pendium  of  what  is  of  immediate  interest  or 
permanent  value  in  the  literary  world  as  to 
render  it  a  valuable  economizer  of  time, 
labor  and  money.  In  the  multitude  of  pe¬ 
riodicals  of  the  present  time — quarterlies, 
monthlies  and  weeklies — such  a  publication 
has  become  almost  a  necessity.  For  1895  an 
extraordinary  offer  is  made  to  all  new  sub¬ 
scribers;  as  is  shown  in  another  column. 
(Littell  and  Company,  Boston.) 

Among  the  last,  if  not  actually  the  last, 
literary  work  done  by  Mr.  Phillip  Gilbert 
Hamerton,  was  his  article  on  the  new  French 
painter,  Emile  Friant,  whose  portrait  and  pic¬ 
ture  appear  in  the  December  Scribner.  Ameri 
cans  generally,  and  those  interested  in  Ameri¬ 
can  wood  engraving  particularly,  will  be  glad' 
to  known  that  Mr.  Hamerton  had  completed 
his  monograph  on  the  subject  which  will  ac¬ 
company  the  specimens  of  engraving  issued  in 
a  folio  volume  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 
Mr.  Hamerton  had  also  signed,  just  before  his 
death,  every  copy  of  this  work,  of  which  only 
one  hundred  copies  are  printed. 

The  scene  of  Rudyard  Kipling’s  first  Ameri¬ 
can  story,  which  appears  in  the  December 
number  of  The  Century,  is  laid  in  Vermont, 
and  all  of  the  dramatis  personae  are  horses. 
The  “walking  delegate”  from  whom  the  story 
takes  its  name  is  a  raw-boned  horse  from  Kan 
sas,  who  tries  to  stir  his  companions  to  rise  in 
their  might  against  the  Oppressor  Man. 

The  American  McAll  Record  for  October 
(American  McAll  Association,  Philadelphia) 
shows  the  condition  of  the  McAll  Mission  to 
be  peculiarly  hopeful.  France  is  ready  seems 
to  be  the  watchword.  The  work  in  the  halls, 
the  boat  work,  the  open  air  work  meet  an  ever 
deepening  response.  The  description  of  how 
the  mission  was  carried  into  the  well  known 
cheese  town.  Brie  comtt  Robert,  is  a  very  cap¬ 
ital  illustration,  not  of  the  work  only,  but 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  workers. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  missions  and 
desire  to  make  their  interest  more  intelligent 
— all  our  readers  we  hope  are  of  this  number — 
may  receive  aid  in  planning  a  course  of  mis¬ 
sionary  reading  by  sending  to  the  Rev.  Z.  M 
Williams,  Gallatin.  Mo.,  for  the  Crosshearers’ 
Missionary  Reading  Circle  Handbook.  The 
price  is  six  cents  in  stamps. 

When  bis  present  American  visit  is  conclud 
ed  Conan  Doyle  will  write  on  American  wo¬ 
men  for  7  he  Ladies’  Home  Journal,  telling 
“How  Your  Women  Impressed  Me.” 


Professor  Drummond  has  found  tbe  material 
for  a  great  Christmas  Address  in  the  career  of 
D.  L.  Moody,  which  appears  in  McClure’s 
Magazine  for  December.  It  is  a  remarkable 
story  of  a  man  whom,  in  the  coarse  of  the 
article.  Professor  Drummond  characterises  as 
follows:  “Probably  America  possesses  at  this 
moment  no  more  extraordinary  personage ; 
not  even  amongst  the  most  biilliant  of  her 
sons  has  any  rendered  more  stupendous  or 
mure  enduring  service  to  his  country  or  to  bis 
time  .  .  .  Whether  estimated  by  the  moral 
qualities  which  go  to  the  makiqg  up  of  his 
personal  character,  or  tbe  extent  to  which  he 
has  impressed  these  upon  whole  communities 
of  men,  on  both  sides  of  tbe  Atlantic,  there  is 
perhaps  no  more  truly  great  man  living  than 
D.  L.  Moody.” 

The  Methodist  Year  Book  for  1895  will  con¬ 
tain  tbe  latest  statistics  of  the  Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal  Church,  full  information  regarding  all 
their  great  benevolences,  a  notice  of  their 
many  organizations  and  institutions,  statistics 
of  the  world’s  Methodism,  and  other  matters 
of  value.  Tbe  editor.  Dr.  A.  B.  Sanford,  has 
aimed  to  make  it  moie  complete,  if  possible, 
than  its  predeeessors  as  a  compendium  of  in¬ 
formation  regarding  the  work  of  the  Metho¬ 
dist  Church  throughout  the  world. 

D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  Boston,  will 
soon  issue  a  somewhat  abridged  edition  of 
Jules  Verne’s  popular  tale,  Le  tour  du  monde 
en  quatre-vingts  jours,  with  notes,  by  Professor 
Edgren  of  the  University  of  Nebraska.  The 
bright  and  witty  narrative,  as  easy  as  it  is 
full  of  change  and  entertaining  interest,  will 
prove  a  very  acceptable  text  for  early  reading 
in  modern  French  fiction. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons:  History  of  the  United 

States.  Two  volumes;  E.  Benjamin  Andrews. - 

Protestant  Missions;  A.  C.  Thompson. - John 

March,  Southerner;  George  W.  Cable. - Things 

Will  Take  a  Turn;  Beatrice  Harr«den. 

- Imported  by.  The  Critical  Review. 

Vol.  IV. - The  Humor  of  Spain;  Susette  M.  Tay¬ 
lor. - Hebrew  Syntax;  A.  B.  Davidson. - Intro¬ 

duction  to  Comparative  Psychology;  C.  Lloyd 

Morgan. - Studies  in  the  Christian  Evidences; 

Alexander  Mair. - Studies  in  the  History  of 

Christian  Apologetics;  .lames  Macgregor. - The 

Last  of  the  Prophets;  J.  Feather. 

Harper  and  Brothers:  Washington  Square;  Henry 
J  ames. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company;  The  Oliver 

Wendell  Holmes  Year  Book. - Little  Mr.  Thimble- 

finger;  Joel  Chandler  Harris. - Pushing  to  the 

Front;  Orison  Swett  Marden. 

Macmillan  and  Company:  Jack  the  Giant-Killer 
and  Beauty  and  the  Beast  Illustrated;  R.  Anning 
Bell. - The  Sleeping  Beauty  and  Dick  Whitting¬ 
ton  and  His  Cat  Illu-jtrated;  the  same. - Tales  of 

the  Punjab;  Flora  Annie  Steel. 

The  Century  Company:  The  Century  for  1894; 
St.  Nicholas  for  1894.  Two  volumes. 

E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company:  Herald  Sermons; 
George  H.  Hepworth. - Children  of  the  Year  Cal¬ 
endar  for  1895. - After  School;  Robert  Overton. 

Hunt  and  Eaton:  Tbe  Nine  Blessings,  Mary  Har¬ 
riett  Norris. - Oowikapun;  Egerton  Ryerson 

Young. 

Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons:  Simon  Peter;  Charles 
S.  Robinson. 

American  Tract  Society:  Woman  in  Missions; 
E.  M.  Wherry. 

Luheran  Publication  Society:  Practical  Helps  in 
the  Augsburg  Sunday  School  Lessons  for  1895. 
Various  authors. 

Silver,  Burdett  and  Company:  American  Writers 
of  Today;  Henry  C.  Vedder. 

American  News  Company:  The  Mayor  of  Kane 
meta.  Jennie  Oliver  Smith. 

Press  of  J.  J.  Little  and  Company:  The  Story  of 
Blackie.  J.  O.  S. 


PERIODICALS. 

Fur  December:  Homiletical  Review,  Atlantic, 
Book  Buyer,  Frank  Leslie’s,  Romance,  North 
American. 

By  on  oversight  last  week  in  a  review  of  Beside 
the  Bonnie  Briar  Bush,  that  well-kno'wn  work  of 
Mr.  Bairie,  A  Window  in  Thrums,  was  attributed 
to  Mr.  Crockett. 
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“NEVERTHEIiESSl** 

A  Sermon  Henry  mn  Dyke,  Paetor  of  the  Brick 
Church,  Thnnksgrlylnc  Day,  Not.  89,  1894. 

[iVbtc  no  chastening  for  the  present  seemeth  to  he 
j''yous,  but  grievous:  nevertheless  afterward  it  yidd- 
eth  the  peaceable  fruit  of  righteousness  unto  them 
which  are  exercised  thereby. — Hebrews  xii.  :  11.] 

A  friend  of  mine,  and  yet  quite  a  discrim¬ 
inating  observer,  has  often  expressed  bis 
opinion  that  no  family  should  be  without  a 
pessimist.  “For,”  says  he,  “it  is  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage  to  have  within  easy  reach  a  person 
who  makes  a  business  of  looking  on  the  dark 
side  of  things.  He  acts  as  a  sort  of  moral 
tonic  to  the  social  system.  The  natural  effort 
to  answer  him  and  put  down  the  haughty 
pride  of  his  superior  melancholy  creates  a 
healthy  reaction.  It  is  like  a  cold  bath  in  the 
morning,  pleasant  because  it  throws  us  into  a 
glow.  And  then,  a  professionally  or  habitually 
gloomy  view  of  life  is  always  exaggerated, 
and  so  it  serves  to  bring  out  the  happy  facts 
hy  way  of  contrast.  There  are  mitigations  in 
all  miseries  and  compensations  in  all  losses. 
And  when  the  pessimist  clothes  the  whole 
world  in  darkness,  that  only  makes  the  good 
things  shine  the  brighter,  like  diamonds  on  a 
black  dress.” 

Thus  my  friend  reasons.  And  upon  the 
whole,  I  think  he  is  right.  Of  course  there 
are  certain  conditions  and  limitations  upon 
such  a  favorable  judgment  of  the  value  of  the 
pessimist.  In  order  to  be  truly  useful,  he 
must  be  kept  in  his  proper  place.  The  critic, 
the  fault-finder,  is  a  valuable  and  indispensa 
ble  personage,  but  not  as  a  leader  and  com 
mander  for  the  people.  The  weak  brother  is 
welcome  and  profitable  to  the  church,  but  he 
should  not  be  encouraged  to  take  a  high  seat 
in  the  synagogue  and  give  his  experience  on 
all  occasions.  When  the  twelve  Hebrew  scouts 
came  back  from  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  ten 
melancholy  men,  who  saw  the  prospects  small 
and  the  giants  large,  were  rejected,  and 
Joshua  and  Caleb  were  chosen  as  captains,  be 
cause  they  saw  the  giants  small  and  the  pros 
pects  large.  A  dash  of  hitter  in  the  grape 
fruit  is  good  and  not  unpleasant ;  but  a  diet  of 
wormwood  and  aloes  would  be  neither  agree 
able  nor  wholesome.  The  peace  and  comfort 
of  the  household  are  not  necessarily  destroyed 
by  the  presence  of  one  member  who  always 
finds  the  lumps  in  the  porridge  of  life. — unless 
that  member  is  allowed  to  dominate  the  house 
hold,  and  regulate  the  diet  of  the  whole  fam¬ 
ily  on  a  penitential  plan,  because  of  a  single 
case  of  moral  or  physical  dyspepsia.  Live  and 
let  live.  A  growl  now  and  then  is  not  at  all  a 
bad  thing;  but  if  all  the  music  is  to  be  set  in 
a  growling  key,  we  might  as  well  live  in  a 
bear-garden. 

And  there  is  another  limitation  to  be 
put  upon  our  favorable  opinion  of  the  pessi¬ 
mist.  It  should  never  be  so  favorable  as 
to  make  us  ambitious,  or  even  contented,  to 
take  his  part  upon  ourselves.  Let  us  say  as 
much  good  of  him  as  possible,  and  yet  let  us 
recognize  that  his  lot  is  not  a  happy  one. 
Let  us  acknowledge  that  it  is  salubrious  for 
society  to  have  something  sharp  and  stinging 
administered  to  it  every  now  and  then,  and 
yet  let  us  remember  that  the  acid  which  is  a 
useful  ingredient  in  some  medicines,  often 
corrodes  the  vessel  that  contains  it.  It  is 
comparatively  easy  to  win  notoriety  as  a  sayer 
of  bitter  things  ;  human  nature  being  normally 
hopeful,  the  simplest  way  to  be  distinguished 
is  to  take  the  contrary  position ;  there  is  one 
person  who  is  pretty  sure  never  to  be  forgot¬ 
ten  in  any  plan  or  the  inception  of  any  enter 
prise,  and  that  is  the  person  who  can  always 
be  counted  upon  to  say,  “That  is  all  wrong 
and  I  wont  play.”  But  then  the  question  is 
whether  it  is  worth  while  to  be  notorious  and 


distinguished  and  remembered  in  just  that 
way.  It  is  a  pretty  game,  but  is  it  worth  quite 
as  much  as  the  candle?  There  is  considerable 
danger  in  assuming  a  critical  attitude  and  cul¬ 
tivating  a  dark  view  of  things.  It  is  a  habit 
that  grows  upon  one  unconsciously.  It  easily 
overruns  and  chokes  down  all  the  powers  of 
admiration  and  gratitude  by  which  alone  the 
soul  is  made  beautiful  and  fruitful.  There 
fore,  neither  let  us  become  pessimists  ourselves, 
not  let  us  allow  those  who  play  this  part  in 
the  economy  of  the  universe  to  overdo  their 
beneficent  function.  Let  us  be  grateful  for 
them,  and  grateful  that  we  are  not  of  them. 
Let  us  endeavor  to  maintain  a  sane  and  cheer¬ 
ful  view  of  life,  and  to  be  thoroughly  consist¬ 
ent.  let  us  find  a  place  within  that  view  for 
those  who  insist  that  it  is  all  wrong  And  the 
way  to  do  this  is  to  recognize  that  every  over 
statement  of  the  trials  and  tribulations  and 
miseries  and  misfortunes  of  life  throws  us 
back  at  last  for  support,  cheer,  and  encour¬ 
agement  upon  the  ancient,  sur^  and  profita¬ 
ble  doctrine  of  Nevertheless. 

This  doctrine  has  been  expressed  in  many 
forms  and  under  a  variety  of  figures  of 
speech.  It  is  clad  in  celestial  language  in  the 
old  proverb  of  the  dark  cloud  and  the  silver 
lining.  It  is  adorned  with  fiowers  in  the 
familiar  saying,  “No  rose  without  a  thorn.  ”  It 
is  translated  into  the  best  poetry : 

Sweet  are  the  asrs  of  adversity 
Which,  like  the  toad,  ORly  and  venomons. 

Wears  yet  a  precious  Jewel  in  his  head. 

And  it  finds  utterance  in  the  old-fashioned 
hymn : 

The  bud  may  bare  a  bitter  taste 

But  sweet  will  be  the  flower. 

Now  it  Is  not  my  purpose  this  morning  to 
delay  you  with  any  profound  philosophical  or 
theological  disquisition  on  this  doctrine.  This 
is  not.  in  my  opinion,  an  appropriate  day  for 
long  sermons,  whatever  may  be  said  of  other 
days.  It  is  a  day  rather  for  humble  and 
cheerful  worship  at  the  household  altar  and 
in  the  sanctuary  of  God  ;  a  day  for  psalms  and 
hymns  and  spiritual  songs ;  a  day  for  whole 
some  and  happy  exercise  and  friendly  inter 
course  with  those  whom  we  love ;  a  day  for 
temperate  feasting,  receiving  the  gifts  of  God 
with  gratitude  and  a  good  appetite,  and  dis¬ 
tributing  willingly  of  the  same  creature  com¬ 
forts  to  our  poorer  brethren,  giving  some  one 
else  a  good  reason  to  give  thanks  to  God.  It 
is  upon  the  quality  of  these  simple  and  familiar 
acts  of  worship,  rather  than  upon  the  quantity 
of  the  seimon,  that  the  success  of  your 
Thaksgiving  Day  depends.  And  all  that  the 
preacher  is  concerned  to  do  this  morning  is 
to  welcome  you  as  you  come  together  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  according  to  the  custom  of 
your  ancestors,  and  give  you  a  comfortable 
and  helpful  thought  to  carry  away  with  you, 
barely  suggesting  some  of  the  ways  in  which 
it  may  apply  to  the  subjects  about  which  you 
are  most  likely  to  think  and  talk  to-day. 

I  suppose  there  are  four  topics  on  which  It 
is  probable  that  you  will  have  some  conversa 
tion — politics,  .college  athletics,  the  weather, 
and  the  changes  of  our  life.  On  all  of  these  it 
is  likely  that  some  dark  thoughts  may  occur 
and  some  gloomy  views  be  expressed.  But  in 
regard  to  all  of  them  the  doctrine  of  Neverthe 
less  holds  true,  and  a  due  application  of  it  will 
bring  out  real  causes  of  thanksgiving  to  God. 

I.  We  should  be  thankful  that  we  have  had 
a  bad  government  in  this  city  I  do  not  mean 
a  mere  play  upon  words,  as  if  the  cause  for 
gratitude  were  to  be  found  in  the  past  tense. 
Nor  do  I  mean,  of  course,  that  anything  so 
evil  and  base  and  pernicious  as  municipal  cor¬ 
ruption  is  in  itself  a  reason  for  thanksgiving. 
But  this  is  what  1  mean :  With  human  nature 
constituted  as  it  is,  nothing  could  be  more 
beneficent  than  the  law  of  divine  providence. 


which  makes  it  certain  that  moral  lassitude, 
indifference,  and  selfishness  among  the  people 
always  result  in  had  government  with  all  its 
emphatic  and  intolerable  consequences.  In 
suffering  evil  men  to  be  exalted  and  to  rule, 
God  is  simply  holding  up  the  mirror  to  human 
nature  that  the  people  may  see  how  ugly  they 
are.  “Know  thyself”  is  a  maxim  that  takes 
precedence  of  “  Heal  thyself.  ”  I  do  not  sup¬ 
pose  that  anything  else  could  have  revealed  to 
this  great  city  the  anaemic  and  scrofulous 
condition  of  its  civic  life  so  well  as  the  break¬ 
ing  out  of  that  hideous  blotch  around  the  City 
Hall.  I  am  certain  that  there  was  no  hope  of 
a  cure  until  people  were  forced  to  realize  that 
the  present  condition  was  a  moral  disgrace. 
And  I  believe  that  we  ought  to  thank  God  for 
such  a  clear  lesson  that  a  general  decay  in 
ethical  standards,  a  general  immersion  in  the 
selfish  business  of  money  getting  and  pleasure 
seeking,  a  general  lowering  of  the  tone  of  life 
by  the  increase  of  luxury  and  sensuality,  and 
the  growth  of  knavish  methods  and  gambling 
proclivities  in  trade,  inevitably  lead  to  just 
such  misgovemment  as  we  have  been  suffering 
under.  The  memoiy  of  this  lesson  is  our  only 
safeguard  for  the  future.  And  the  sharpness 
with  which  it  has  been  taught,  the  strength  of 
the  popular  recoil  towards  civic  virtue,  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  with  which  many  of  our  most  highly 
educated  and  favored  young  men  have  recog¬ 
nized  their  political  duties  and  responsibilities 
and  girded  themselves  manfully  for  their  per¬ 
formance,  are  indeed  matters  for  thanksgiving 
in  this  November,  1894. 

II.  We  should  be  thankful  that  we  have  no 
football  game  on  this  Thanksgiving  Day.  It 
is  true  that  many  of  ns  miss  this  accustomed 
recreation  and  opportunity  for  meeting  our 
friends  and  getting  up  a  little  wholesome  en¬ 
thusiasm,  and  giving  some  hearty  cheers  for 
something,  even  though  the  object  might  not 
be  quite  clear  to  our  intelligence.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  in  spite  of  this  deprivation,  it  does  appear 
to  be  a  good  thing, upon  the  whole,  that  a  day 
set  apart  by  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority 
for  the  worship  of  Almighty  God,  should  not 
come  to  be  exclusively  and  perpetually  identi- 
fided  with  a  gladiatorial  show.  It  seems  like 
a  matter  for  congratulation  that  some  two 
dozen  of  the  most  valuable  and  hopeful  youth 
of  the  country  should  not  be  exposed  on  this 
particular  day,  dedicated  to  peace  and  glad¬ 
ness,  to  perils  more  deadly  than  those  of  war 
and  pestilence,  and  that  the  surgeons  and  am¬ 
bulance  men  should  enjoy  the  benefits  of  an 
armistice.  And  it  may  occur  to  many  thought¬ 
ful  persons  that  it  will  prove  advantageous,  in 
the  long  run,  to  our  large  institutions  of  learn¬ 
ing,  to  correct  or  at  least  to  modify,  the  popu¬ 
lar  impression  that  they  exist  chiefly  to  pro¬ 
vide  out  -  of  -  door  entertainments,  at  high 
prices,  for  the  general  public  But  if  at  this 
point  the  useful  pessimist  rises  to  pour  out  the 
vials  of  his  contempt  upon  our  modern  col¬ 
leges  and  to  paint  in  darkest  blue  the  results 
of  athletics,  we  have  to  thank  him  again  for 
throwing  us  back,  by  his  exaggeration,  upon 
the  big,  solid,  healthy  Nevertheless  of  the  case. 
In  spite  of  all  the  evils  of  betting  and  pro¬ 
fessionalism  and  bad  feeling  which  have  arisen 
in  connection  with  the  so-called  game  of  foot¬ 
ball.  our  American  colleges  neverbad  a  higher 
or  better  standard  of  life  than  they  have  to¬ 
day.  Indeed,  I  am  sure  that  it  is  distinctly 
higher  than  it  was  fifty  years  ago.  There  is 
less  secret  debauchery,  brutal  hazing,  and  gen¬ 
eral  disorder.  And  one  reason  for  this  general 
improvement  is  the  general  prevalence  of  ath¬ 
letic  sports,  which  are  as  natural  and  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  young,  as  climbing  rocks  to  the 
chamois,  or  leaping  waterfalls  to  the  salmon. 

There  are  plenty  of  other  games  besides  foot¬ 
ball.  And  if  that  has  absorbed  too  much  atten¬ 
tion  in  recent  years,  if  it  is,  as  some  believe,  a 
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game  which  is  eMentialljr  unfit  for  academic 
use,  or  if,  aa  ita  beat  frienda  now  aay,  it  haa 
ao  degenerated  that  it  ought  either  to  be 
aboliabed  or  to  be  ao  changed  that  it  cannot 
be  recognized  from  the  lateat  deacription, 
there  atill  remain  a  great  many  aporta  that 
gentlemen  have  uaed  for  yeara  without  fear 
and  without  reproach.  Baaeball,  cricket,  ten- 
nia,  lacroaae,  fencing,  rowing,  cycling,  skat 
ing,  curling,  and  golf— all  good  for  a  amall 
olaaa  of  profeaaionals  to  get  an  honest  living 
out  of,  and  for  a  large  class  of  young  gentle¬ 
men  to  get  amusement  and  health  out  of.  “I 
keep  my  body  under,”  wrote  St  Paul,  “and 
bring  it  into  subjection.”  But  the  only  way  to 
do  that  is  to  keep  it  in  good  order,  and  for  the 
young  that  must  be  accomplished  by  exercise. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  our  gandfathers  and 
great  grandfathers  and  great-great-grandfath¬ 
ers  did  not  have  much  to  do  with  athletic  sports 
when  they  were  boys  But  then  they  used  to  saw 
wood  and  shovel  snow  and  guide  the  plow  and 
hoe  the  com  and  swing  the  axe.  If,  by  some 
good  turn  of  fortune,  we  can  bring  our  boys 
back  to  such  ancestral  and  aristocratic  exer 
cise.  well  and  good;  but  if  not,  let* us  teach 
them  to  love  hearty,  vigorous,  out-of-door 
sports  and  pastimes,  that  they  may  grow  up 
strong  and  clean  and  sane,  with  health  to  en¬ 
dure  the  strain  of  a  student’s  life  and  a  bal 
anced  manhood  that  shall  neither  waste  itself 
in  the  excesses  of  vice  nor  shrivel  into  the 
hypochondria  of  indolence,  and  abundance  of 
vital  vigor  to  consecrate  to  the  service  of  good 
in  the  world. 

III.  We  should  be  thankful  that  winter  is 
coming.  I  know  it  is  a  rough,  unfriendly  sea 
son  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe,  a  variegated 
and  uncertain  season,  for  some  of  us  a  season 
of  peril  and  deprivation.  We  reflect  upon  the 
probable  absence  of  some  of  our  dear  friends 
We  consider  the  hardships  and  sufferings  of 
the  poor.  Winter  is  harsh,  stem,  forbidding. 
Neverthelem  it  is  a  blessing  for  which  we 
should  devoutly  and  humbly  thank  Ood.  The 
races  and  nations  who  are  like  the  poet’s  bird 
and  have 

”  No  sorrow  in  their  song,  no  winter  in  their  year,” 
are  not  the  noblest  and  the  best.  A  climate 
which  is  always  mild,  alluring,  caressing,  a 
perpetual  summer  brooding  over  a  soil  of  inex 
haustible  fruitfulness,  seems  to  relax  the  moral 
and  intellectual,  as  well  as  the  physical  sinews. 
Horace  Bushnell  speaks  of  “the  tropical  con¬ 
science”  as  something  soft  and  enervated.  It 
is  difficult  to  train  it  to  take  firm  hold  of  prin¬ 
ciples  How  many  of  the  best  qualities  of 
our  forefathers  were  strengthened  by  their 
annual  struggle  with  winter.  Let  me  recom¬ 
mend  for  your  light  reading  today,  instead  of 
“Trilby”  or  “The  Heavenly  Twins.”  Emerson’s 
noble,  bracing  poem  on  “The  Titmouse,”  and 
the  clear,  uplifting  verse  of  Whittier’s  “Snow- 
Bound  ”  It  is  good  for  a  man  to  bo  reminded 
that  the  object  of  the  Creator  in  making  this 
world  was  not  to  make  the  easiest  place  to  live 
in,  but  the  best  place  to  develop  manhood  For 
this,  struggle,  resistance,  effort,  prudence,  fore¬ 
thought,  self-denial,  courage  are  necessary, and 
of  these  qualities  winter  is  a  good  teadher.  It 
brings  us  lessons  of  charity,  also,  and  increases 
our  sympathies  with  the  poor.  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  there  is,  upon  the  whole,  any 
more  sufferiqg,  perhaps  rather  less,  in  the  Tern 
perate  than  in  the  Torrid  Zone ;  but  the  touch 
of  winter  brings  it  out  and  makes  it  appeal  to 
us  more  visibly  and  emphatically;  and  the 
streams  of  benevolence  are  enlarged.  How 
great,  also,  is  the  benefit  that  winter  has  con¬ 
ferred  upon  the  northern  races  by  the  neces 
sity  of  cultivating  the  domestic  life  and  the 
intimacies  of  the  household,  the  graces  and 
the  loves  which  make  the  music  of  the  march 
of  life.  And  even  for  those  of  us  to  whom  the 
severities  of  the  approaching  season  are  some¬ 


what  fearful  and  perilous,  on  the  score  of 
health,  it  is  not  altogether  evil,  nay,  if  we  will 
take  it  rightly,  it  is  a  salutary  and  heroic  ex¬ 
perience,  to  have  to  face  the  dangers  of  life  in 
this  vague  and  undefined  form,  and  be  brave 
enough  to  try  to  do  our  work  and  keep  alive 
and  well,  please  God,  until  the  frosts  and  storms 
are  over,  and  the  time  for  the  singing  of  birds 
is  come. 

IV.  But  there  are  surely  some  of  you  who 
w’ill  pass  on  beyond  these  common  topics  of 
conversation, to-day,  to  something  deeper  You 
will  talk,  or  at  least  you  will  think,  of  the 
changes  of  life,  the  passing  of  the  fugacious 
years,  and  the  transition  of  much  that  has 
entered  into  the  happiness  of  past  holidays 
There  is  no  time  at  which  these  mutabilities 
seem  to  come  home  to  us  so  closely  as  at  a 
festival  season.  Then  the  alterations  in  our 
outward  circumstances  are  felt  most  keenly. 
Then  the  sight  of  the  shining  young  heads 
clustered  around  the  table  reminds  us  of  the 
flight  of  our  own  youth  and  we  see  the  silver 
threads  among  the  gold.  Then,  among  the 
dancing  children,  we  discover  that  our  joints 
are  no  longer  as  supple  as  they  once  were,  and 
realize  that  we  must  be  content  henceforth  to 
move  to  slower  music.  Then  our  eyes  rest 
upon  the  vacant  chair,  and  we  say  nothing, 
but  in  our  hearts  there  is  a  sigh 

For  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand. 

And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still. 

Nevertheless,  beloved,  for  these  things  also 
we  ought  to  thank  God.  Surely  we  are 
richer  than  if  they  had  never  been  ours. 
There  is  something  far  sadder  than  to  mourn 
for  pleasures  flown  and  to  long  fur  friends  de¬ 
parted,  and  that  is  never  to  have  known 
them.  We  cannot  have  the  joys  of  memory 
unless  we  are  w'illing  to  take  its  sorrows,  too. 
And  surely  our  life  would  be  poor,  indeed, 
without  them.  Let  us  be  grateful  for  every 
bright  and  beautiful  picture  that  hangs  upon 
the  walls  of  the  heart,  and  let  the  music  of 
the  present  seem  sweeter  to  us  because  it  is 
mingled  with  soft  echoes  from  the  past.  And 
let  us  try,  also  to  find  the  nevertheless  in  this 
very  mutability  of  life,  the  blessing  in  the 
secret  of  God’s  ordinance  of  change  which 
carries  so  many  things  away  from  us.  “God 
has  set  us  afloat  on  an  ocean  of  mutability,” 
says  a  wise  and  cheerful  teacher,  “in  order 
that  we  might  seek  an  immutable  shore.” 
Yes,  that  is  true,  and  if  our  hearts  are  ear¬ 
nest  and  believing  we  cannot  help  feeling  it 
and  rejoicing  in  it  with  a  deep,  quiet  joy. 

Youth  vanishes,  that  we  may  seek  immortal¬ 
ity.  Riches  fly  away,  that  we  may  lay  up  our 
treasures  in  heaven.  Friends  are  taken  from 
us,  that  we  may  set  our  affections  on  things 
above  and  earnestly  strive  so  to  live  that  we 
may  come  at  last  to  their  fellowship  in  the 
celestial  city.  Earthly  hopes  that  have  en¬ 
tranced  us  lift  their  bright  wings  and  disap 
pear  in  the  distance,  in  order  that  the  hope  of 
glory  through  Jesus  Christ  may  become  more 
precious  to  our  souls.  Oh,  my  friend,  if  you 
have  not  that,  what  have  you  to  be  thankful 
for  to-day?  Nothing  that  will  last,  nothing 
that  you  must  not  lose  and  lose  forever.  But 
if  you  have  that  hope,  you  have  the  great 
nevertheless  in  your  heart.  Your  brother  is 
dead,  nevertheless  he  shall  rise  again.  You 
die  daily,  nevertheless  you  live,  yet  not  you, 
but  Christ  liveth  in  you.  t,ift  up  your  hearts, 
lift  them  up  unto  the  Lord  !  We  are  march¬ 
ing  through  a  world  of  change,  but  not  of 
chance.  Nevertheless  we  look  for  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth.  We  are  losing  many 
things  from  year  to  year.  Nevertheless  we 
shall  find  them  all  again.  We  are  not  exempt 
from  sorrow.  Nevertheless  the  Lord  will  com¬ 
mand  His  loviag  kindness  in  the  day  time, 
and  in  the  night  His  song  shall  be  with  me 
and  my  prayer  unto  the  God  of  my  life. 


ANOTHER  LOOK  AT  FliOBlDA. 

Olbnwood,  Fi,a  ,  November.  18M. 

One  scarcely  expects  to  find  great  changes 
in  a  little  place  after  an  absence  of  only  seven 
months.  The  same  bright  skies  look  down 
on  us  on  our  return  to  this  place,  the  same 
whisper  of  the  tall  pines  to  the  passing  breeze 
greets  the  ear,  the  same  glinting  of  golden 
fruit  from  behind  its  covert  of  green  leaves  is 
seen,  and  the  same  generous  hearted  welcome 
from  expectant  friends  is  met  as  at  our  former 
coming.  Nor  do  we  even  miss  the  soaring 
buzzards  as  they  circle  round  in  untiring 
search  for  the  carrion  they  crave.  Such 
changes  as  have  been  noted  are  not  in  nature, 
and  are  mainly  in  the  directon  of  needed  im¬ 
provements,  giving  good  promise  of  others  yet 
to  come.  Here  a  house  has  been  newly  paint¬ 
ed,  there  one  has  been  lifted  to  the  dignity 
of  two  full  stories,  yonder  a  bare  yard  has 
become  a  verdant  lawn.  The  modest  little 
Presbyterian  chapel  which  confronts  me  across 
the  way  has  received  some  needed  additions 
and  improvements.  There  are  rumors,  too,  of 
the  speedy  building  of  an  electric  railway,  to 
pass  through  this  region  of  orange  groves  and 
help  the  growers  to  get  their  large  crops 
shipped  for  the  different  markets. 

An  unusually  large  number  of  visitors  from 
the  regions  where  stern  winter  holds  his  icy 
reign,  is  expected  in  this  haven  of  refuge. 
These  clear  skies,  these  mild  breezes,  these 
beautiful  and  fragrant  groves,  issue  forth  an 
invitation  that  is  not  easily  resisted.  There 
were  90,000  Northern  guests  in  Florida  last 
winter.  Probably  this  winter  there  may  be 
100,000.  Of  those  who  come,  the  most  con¬ 
tented  and  happy  will  be  the  ones  who  try  to 
make  themselves  useful,  not  those  who  pass 
the  time  in  idleness  and  self  gratification  at 
the  popular  resorts.  We  have  small  and  strug¬ 
gling  churches  here  which  Northern  visitors 
can  help  to  become  self-sustaining.  How  it 
will  sweeten  the  return  to  his  home  of  a 
Southern  tourist  to  feel  that  he  leaves  behind 
him  grateful  ones  who  will  always  thank  God 
that  he  ever  came  among  them.  This  is  no 
soft  paradise  in  which  useless  persons  may  ex¬ 
pect  to  find  happiness.  Nor  is  the  spot 
to  be  found  on  earth  that  will  give  it  to  them. 

The  yield  of  oranges  in  this  State  last  season 
is  said  to  have  been  5,700,000  boxes.  Some 
fruit  this  season  has  been  lost  through  early 
drought,  some  through  the  ravages  of  the 
great  October  storm  that  paid  its  respects  to 
this  peninsula  in  taking  its  final  farewell  of 
our  land.  The  total  decrease  this  season  from 
these  causes  is  estimated  at  a  million  boxes. 
Yet  it  may  be  much  less.  F’or  new  groves  are 
reaching  each  season  the  bearing  age,  and  it 
is  a  common  thing  for  men  to  overestimate 
their  losses  and  underestimate  their  benefits. 

Green  fruit  this  season,  as  last,  has  Ijeen 
hurried  into  market,  the  temptation  being  a 
higher  price  than  can  be  obtained  for  the 
ripened  fruit  in  its  time.  The  reputation  of 
the  Florida  orange  suffers  from  the  placing  of 
this  sour  fruit  on  the  markets.  Wait  a  little, 
kind  friends,  and  we  will  give  you  fruit  that 
will  not  pucker  your  mouth  or  spoil  yonr 
temper,  fruit  which  earth  and  air  and  sun  and 
shower  and  heat  and  frost  and  the  skillful  in¬ 
dustry  of  man  have  combined  to  render  lus¬ 
cious.  If  we  do  not  get  into  a  panic  about  a 
severe  winter  and  a  killing  frost  later  on,  we 
shlall  keep  giving  it  to  you  all  winter  long,  so 
that  you  can  have  it  for  a  breakfast  relish,  or 
for  any  meal  you  prefer.  And  it  will  keep 
getting  better  and  better  until  March,  the 
month  which  murks  the  time  for  the  trees  to 
bloom  and  for  new  fruit  to  set.  Nothing  is 
ever  gained  by  snatching  at  God’s  blessings 
before  He  is  ready  to  give  them  to  us,  or  by 
trying  to  hurry  up  the  good  time  which  He 
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has  planned  to  let  us  have  in  the  future.  We 
are  a  hurrying  people,  but  it  were  better  for 
UB,  in  the  long  run,  if  we  were  more  patient 
and  more  content  to  bide  our  time. 

By  this  I  do  not  mean  we  should  wait  in  in¬ 
action  the  coming  of  any  good  time  which 
hard  work  will  hasten.  Reforms  w’ill  never 
come  if  we  do  not  labor  for  them.  My 
thoughts  are  turning  now  to  the  recent 
routing,  horse,  foot,  and  dragoons,  of  notori¬ 
ous,  ill-odored  Tammany.  Every  Christian, 
every  true-hearted  patriot,  is  rejoicing  at 
this  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land.  This  glorious  triumph  has  come  not  a 
moment  too  soon,  and  it  has  come,  not  by  be¬ 
ing  waited  for,  but  by  being  worked  for,  and 
worked  hard  for.  It  will  contiune  to  be  a 
triumph  only  as  the  plans  of  corrupt  and  con¬ 
scienceless  men  continue  to  be  exposed  and 
thwarted  by  dint  of  watchfulness  and  hard 
labor,  by  the  prompt  and  proper  performance 
by  the  honest  citizens  of  New  York  of  their 
political  duties.  Let  the  watchword  now  all 
over  our  country  be.  Freedom  from  the  tyranny 
of  political  rings.  Let  the  Republican  party 
in  the  flush  of  triumph  take  warning  and  deal 
honestly  in  all  cases  with  the  people. 

In  a  certain  Bible  class  recently,  where  the 
lesson  was  the  one  about  the  strife  of  the 
Apostles  as  to  who  should  be  greatest,  the 
leader  asked  suddenly.  Who  is  the  greatest 
man  in  New  York?  Several  voices  answered. 
Dr.  Parkhurst.  I  am  sure  he  would  not  say 
BO  himself.  If  he  did,  that  would  only  be 
proof  he  was  mistaken.  But  if  to  be  servant 
of  all  and  to  labor  for  the  good  of  all,  is  <o  be 
greatest,  then  the  answer  of  these  Bible  stu¬ 
dents  was  not  far  astray.  For  the  good  of  New 
York  and  for  the  defence  of  the  right  Dr. 
Parkhurst  undertook  a  hard  and  thankless 
task,  which  no  one  else  was  disposed  to  per¬ 
form.  But  for  him  we  should  probably  have 
had  a  less  bright  Thanksgiving  day  this  year 
than  we  shall.  Honor  then  to  whom  honor  is 
due.  W.  H.  B. 


THE  NON-PARTISAN  WOMAN’S  UNION. 

The  Non-partisan  National  W.  C.  T.  U.  held 
its  fifth  annual  convention  in  Washington, 
Pa.,  Nov.  13-10.  The  reports  presented  indi¬ 
cate  a  substantial  growth  in  numbers  and  in 
strength.  The  membership  is  about  10.000, 
in  450  local  unions.  One  new  state  organiza¬ 
tion  has  been  formed  during  the  year — that  of 
Missouri,  organized  Nov.  1,  at  Kansas  City. 
Financially  the  Union  is  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  The  National  paper,  the  Temperance 
Tribune,  has  a  good  balance  in  its  treasury, 
and  is  considered  a  most  valuable  helper  in 
this  work. 

Organization  work  was  emphasized  as  the 
work  of  the  coming  year,  and  several  plans 
were  adopted  for  the  securing  of  funds  to 
push  forward  this  work.  The  resolutions 
adopted  reaffirmed  the  non-partisan  principle 
felt  to  be  fundamental ;  urged  special  activity 
in  educational  work,  along  the  lines  of  scien¬ 
tific  temperance  teaching,  of  industrial  train¬ 
ing,  and  of  every  sort  of  healthful  develop¬ 
ment  of  body,  mind  and  soul;  expressed  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  cure  of  alcoholism  and  recom¬ 
mended  work  to  extend  the  benefits  of  cures 
proven  to  be  successful,  upon  cooperation 
with  other  organizations  for  the  suppression 
of  the  saloon,  and  declared  unfaltering  faith 
in  the  speedy  triumph  of  total  abstinence  and 
prohibition. 

Mrs.  C.  Cornelia  Alford  of  Massachusetts 
was  elected  president ;  Mrs.  T.  B.  Walker  of 
Minneapolis,  Vice  President ;  Mrs.  Ellen  J. 
Phinney  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  General  Secretary ; 
Mrs.  Florence  C.  Porter  of  Caribou,  Maine, 
Recording  Secretary  ;  Mrs.  Howard  M.  Ingham, 
East  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Treasurer.  Two  depart¬ 


ment  secretaries  were  elected,  representing  a 
wide  range  of  legitimate  temperance  work. 
The  workers  feel  great  confidence  that  the 
next  year  will  be  one  of  rapid  growth.  An 
invitation  to  meet  next  year  in  Kansas  City 
was  accepted.  The  Union  will  celebrate  its 
fifth  anniversary  birthday,  Jan.  22,  1895. 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  WAR  ON  MISSIONS. 

The  following  letter  to  the  Board  of  For¬ 
eign  Missions  from  the  Rev.  J,  W.  Doughty  of 
Hiroshima,  Japan,  dated  October  10,  1894, 
will  be  eagerly  read  by  all  who  would  keep 
advised  of  the  effect  %f  the  war  upon  mis¬ 
sions  in  that  country.  Mr.  Doughty  writes : 

I  thought  perhaps  you  would  like  to  hear 
something  of  the  situation  at  Japanese  Army 
and  Navy  Headquarters.  I  presume  you  know 
that  Hiroshima  is  now  occupied  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  The  Emperor  has  come  here  together 
with  most  of  the  membes  of  the  Cabinet,  the 
Privy  Council,  and  the  various  important  de¬ 
partments  of  State.  On  the  15th  of  this 
month  the  Diet  will  meet  here  in  extraordi¬ 
nary  session  for  one  week,  and  most  likely 
the  legular  session  in  December  will  also  be 
held  here.  They  are  now  at  work  finishing 
the  temporary  building  erected  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  at  an  expense  of  about  825,000.  All  the 
soldiers  who  leave  Japan  first  come  here  to 
Hiroshima  and  are  sent  from  here  by  ship  to 
the  seat  of  the  actual  conflict.  Two  army 
corps  have  already  gone  to  Korea,  and  a  third 
is  now  in  town  and  is  quartered  largely  on  the 
people.  The  Government  pays  well  for  every¬ 
thing,  however,  and  the  people  are  suffering 
only  the  inconvenience  connected  with  the 
matter.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  just  how  many 
soldiers  they  have  sent  from  here,  but  an 
army  corps  is  supposed  to  contain  about  25,000 
men.  In  the  city  proper  there  are  now 
probably  15,000  men,  and  the  others  are  in  the 
suburbs.  This  does  not  include  the  regular 
garrison  which  is  also  here  at  the  barracks. 
The  harbor  now  contains  fifteen  transport 
steamers,  and  I  was  told  to-day  that  fifteen 
more  are  expected  within  three  days,  and  all 
will  be  required  to  take  away  this  body  of 
troops  now  here.  The  city  is  a  sight  to  be¬ 
hold  these  days  with  its  multitude  of  flags, 
its  busy  people  hurrying  to  and  fro,  and  the 
crowds  of  soldiers  one  meets  at  every  turn. 
They  are  polite  and  good-natured,  however.  I 
have  been  around  them  a  good  deal,  and 
have  yet  to  have  one  show  any  rudeness. 
They  are  evidently  under  a  strict  discipline. 
Their  evolutions  are  beautifully  done,  and 
they  look  and  act  the  thorough  soldier.  All 
the  soldiers  almost  that  have  left  here  have 
marched  past  our  house,  as  we  are  on  the 
main  road  to  Ujina,  the  Port.  I  have  been 
much  impressed  with  their  well  trained  appear¬ 
ance.  Then  their  arms  and  equipment  are  all 
first  class.  I  doubt  if  they  can  be  surpassed 
in  training  and  equipment  by  any  soldiers  any¬ 
where. 

As  to  ourselves,  please  feel  no  anxiety,  as  I 
think  we  are  as  safe  here  as  anywhere.  This 
place  has  been  placed  under  military  law  by 
proclamation  of  the  Emperor,  being  considered 
within  the  field  of  operations,  but  that  has  in 
no  way  interfered  with  us  as  yet,  and  we 
move  about  as  freely  as  ever,  though  we  find  j 
guards  posted  on  all  sides.  One  of  these 
stopped  Mis.  Bryan  the  other  day,  but  as 
soon  as  she  told  him  that  she  was  Bryan  San 
from  Kokutaijimura  he  had  no  more  to  say, 
so  I  judge  the  guards  have  been  ordered  not 
to  interfere  with  us.  Any  foreigner  so  far  can 
move  about,  if  he  has  a  passport,  the  only 
difference  being  that  they  are  very  much  more 
careful  to  know  who  he  is.  We  have  lost  two 
helpers  who  have  been  required  to  join  the 
army,  they  being  members  of  the  Reserves. 


Besides  these,  many  Christians'lsve  gone  into 
the  Army  for  the  same  reason,  while  those 
that  remain  on  the  grounds  are  very  much 
occupied  with  duties  devolving  on  account  of 
the  war. 

Our  ohuroh  here  is  occupied  as  a  hospital, 
and  will  be  so  occupied  probably  throughout 
the  war.  This  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  building  two  other  immense  hospitals,  one 
just  back  of  our  compound,  large  enough  to 
accommodate  1,000  men  each.  The  Christians 
generally,  the  pastor,  and  the  helper  here 
have  soldiers  quartered  at  their  houses  a  good 
part  of  the  time.  And  as  a  laige  portion  of 
our  members  everywhere  in  this  region  are 
officials,  soldiers,  etc.,  we  find  it  rather  diffi¬ 
cult  to  move  ahead  on  the  usual  lines  just  at 
present.  It  is  pretty  difficult  to  try  and  do 
much  among  a  large  body  of  soldiers  who  are 
constantly  on  the  move  and  who  will  be  here 
but  a  few  days,  but  we  have  been  trying  to 
do  something.  There  are  a  number  of  Chris¬ 
tian  soldiers,  and  through  them  others  are 
persuaded  to  come  to  services  held  over  the 
Sunday  school  room  at  the  church,  this  room 
being  left  to  the  church,  and  also  to  go  to  the 
house  of  the  helper  and  pastor  to  talk  on 
Christianity.  We  may  be  sure  that  the  Chris¬ 
tians  do  not  neglect  their  opportunities  in  this 
regard  so  far  as  the  soldiers  staying  with 
them  are  concerned,  either.  Then  we  have 
been  trying  the  plan  of  distributing  tracts  as 
widely  as  possible  among  the  soldiers.  They 
will  have  much  time  to  read  and  think,  I 
should  judge,  and  a  tract  in  the  knapsack 
may  do  a  good  work.  This,  too,  is  being 
planned  through  the  help  of  the  Christian 
soldiers.  We  are  giving  them  the  kind  of 
tracts  which  ought  to  appeal  to  them  the  most 
in  their  present  frame  of  mind.  We  can  only 
pray  that  the  Spirit  will  make  clear  the 
truth  to  their  minds.  Perhaps  we  shall  be 
able  to  do  some  work  in  the  hospitals  later 
on,  though  that  will  depend,  of  course,  on 
the  authorities. 

War  is  a  terrible  thing— both  sides  will 
fully  realize  that  before  they  are  through  with 
this  one — but  I  have  no  doubts  that  the  Lord 
wilf  overrule  it  all  for  good  in  the  end.  If 
the  result  is  to  turn  China  upside  down  and 
open  the  way  to  the  Gospel,  we  may  well  re¬ 
joice.  But  it  is  a  sad  sight  to  see  the  sick 
and  wounded  at  the  hospitals,  and  to  know 
that  these  are  but  the  first  only.  One  of  the 
Christians  had  a  narrow  escape  in  the  late  sea 
fight,  a  large  ball  just  missing  his  head  as  he 
was  stooping,  and  killing  a  whole  row  of  men, 
of  whom  he  had  been  one.  He  is  one  of  our 
members  at  Kure.  The  husband  of  another 
member,  the  man  had  not  yet  joined  the 
Church,  was  killed  in  the  same  fight.  The 
slaughter  on  three  of  the  vessels  was  some¬ 
thing  terrible.  I  visited  the  Saykio  Mam 
(formerly  of  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  per¬ 
haps  you  rode  on  her  when  out  here),  which 
has  been  turned  into  a  despatch  boat  and 
mounted  with  three  small  and  one  good-sized, 
quick-firing  guns.  She  lay  at  Ujina  here  for 
several  days,  her  narrow  escape  at  the  late 
battle,  and  the  fact  that  she  bore  the  Vice- 
Admiral’s  pennant,  making  her  an  object  of 
special  interest.  She  had  been  struck  thir¬ 
teen  times.  As  she  ran  away  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble,  not  being  intended  as  a  fighter,  we  could 
judge  how  hot  it  must  have  been  in  the  heart 
of  the  battle. 


It  has  been  found  profitable  in  churches 
where  there  are  not  children  enough  to  organ¬ 
ize  a  Junior  Endeavor  Society  by  itself,  to  or¬ 
ganize  it  in  connection  with  the  Senior  So¬ 
ciety,  and  to  hold  the  meetings  together.  The 
Juniors  will  be  found,  if  anything,  more  faith¬ 
ful  in  attendance  and  more  ready  to  take 
part,  and  will  be  an  example  and  a  provoca¬ 
tion  to  their  elders.  And  the  Senior  Society 
can  ask  for  nothing  better  than  the  privilege 
of  aiding  in  the  training  of  Juniors. 
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XXIV _ AN  AUTUMN  VISIT  TO  JERU¬ 

SALEM. 

John  vii.  viii. 

OOLDBN  Text. — Jesus  theref.re  answered 
them  and  said.  My  teaching  is  not  Mine  but 
His  that  sent  Me.  If  any  man  willeth  to  do 
His  will  be  shall  know  of  the  teaching  whether 
it  be  of  Ood  or  whether  I  speak  from  Myself 
—John  vii  16.  17. 

The  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  of  the  three 
great  feasts  tbe  one  most  abounding  in  joy 
and  merriment.  It  was  not  only  tbe  feast  of 
ingatherings  (Ex.  xxiii.  16),  the  joyous  har¬ 
vest  home  aftei  the  season  of  toil,  it  also  com 
memorated  the  wanderings  of  Israel  in  the 
wilderness  and  their  triumphant  entrance  into 
Canaan.  For  seven  days  (Deut.  xvi.  13;  Num. 
xxix  12)  all  Israel,  those  at  home  as  well  as 
those  who  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  dwelt  in 
booths,  and  the  whole  nation  gave  itself  up  to 
mirth.  Tbe  temple  services  were  especially 
dedicated  to  joy ;  the  rabbis  bad  a  saying  that 
he  who  bad  not  been  present  at  these  cere 
monies  did  not  know  what  rejoicing  meant. 

Everything  was  commemorative.  In  tbe 
court  of  the  women  tbe  two  great  candelabra, 
forty  feet  high,  were  lighted  as  a  symbol  of 
tbe  pillar  of  fiery  cloud  which  guided  Israel 
during  tbeir  wanderings.  As  the  second  day 
of  the  feast  began,  at  sunset,  tbe  priests,  car¬ 
rying  torches  which  they  had  lighted  from  these 
candelabra,  executed  in  this  court,  in  tbe 
presence  of  tens  of  thousands  of  spectators, 
the  stately  torch  dance,  commemorative  of 
the  divinely  lighted  pilgrimage.  Tbe  daily 
aacrifices  were  offered  amid  the  blowing  of 
trumpets  and  the  waving  of  palms,  and  every 
morning  a  long  procession,  beaded  by  a  priest 
bearing  a  golden  pitcher,  set  out  from  tbe 
temple,  and  to  the  sound  of  triumphant  music 
passed  down  by  tbe  terraced  steps  into  the 
deep  Tyropoeon  Valley  to  draw  water  from  tbe 
Pool  of  Siloam,  in  memory  of  the  rock  riven 
in  the  wilderness  (Num.  xx  11).  Coming 
back  through  the  Watergate  of  tbe  Temple, 
they  were  met.  just  as  the  sacrifices  were  | 
laid  on  the  altar,  by  another  priest,  bearing 
tbe  wine  for  the  drink  offering,  and  amid  tbe 
waving  of  palms  and  tbe  blare  of  trumpets 
and  tbe  singing  of  tbe  Great  Hallel  (Psa. 
cxiii  -cxviii.)  by  a  hundred  thousand  voices, 
tbe  wine  and  water  were  poured  upon  tbe 
altar  through  two  silver  funnels,  thus  typify¬ 
ing  tbe  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon 
the  nation  (compare  Isa.  xii.  8). 

As,  owing  to  tbe  enmity  of  the  Sanhedrin 
(John  vii.  1),  Jesus  had  gone  up  neither  to 
tbe  Passover  nor  to  Pentecost,  and  as  pious 
Jews  considered  it  almost  essential  to  attend 
at  least  one  of  the  three  great  feasts  every 
year,  it  was  not  unnatural  that  His  brethren 
should  urge  Him  to  go  to  this  feast  (vs.  3). 
Jesus,  however,  who  realized  not  only  tbe 
danger  which  awaited  Him  in  Jerusalem,  but 


that  His  disciples  were  still  unprepared  to  be 
left  alone  to  carry  on  His  work,  would  not  go 
up  with  the  great  caravan  to  this  feast.  It 
may  be  that  He  was  awaiting  an  intimation 
from  God  as  to  the  time  of  His  going  (vs.  8), 
but  we  may  be  certain  that  He  recognized  tbe 
unwisdom  of  going  up  in  the  midst  of  a  fes 
tive  company,  who  might  easily  have  been 
moved  to  try  once  more,  as  at  the  Passover 
season  (Lesson  XX.),  to  force  Him  into  politi 
cal  prominence.  It  appears  certain  that  His 
brothers  would  not  have  been  slow  to  fan  to  a 
flame  any  smouldering  embers  of  such  a  pur¬ 
pose  (vss  3.  4).  Jesus  therefore  remained  in 
Capernaum  until  after  tbe  caravan  had  set 
forth,  and  then  went  up  quietly  by  Himself. 

Even  after  His  arrival  He  did  not  at  once 
make  His  appearance  in  the  temple,  and  it  in 
very  probably  here  that  we  may  place  tbe 
visit  at  Bethany  recorded  in  Luke  x.  88  42. 
When  at  last  He  did  make  His  appearance.  He 
taught  with  such  convincing  authority  that 
tbe  members  of  tbe  Sanhedrin  (John  vii.  15, 
compare  18)  marvelled  at  His  learning  since 
they  knew  that  He  bad  belonged  to  none  of 
tbe  great  Rabbinical  schools.  Jesus,  answer¬ 
ing,  showed  tbe  authority  of  His  teaching 
(16  18)  and  maintained  tbe  correctness  of  His 
doctrine  as  against  the  erroneous  interpreta¬ 
tions  put  upon  the  Law  by  the  Rabbis  (19,  21- 
24).  His  teachings  deeply  impressed  many  of 
tbe  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  who  knew  of  tbe 
machinations  of  tbe  hierarchy  (25).  They 
felt  convinced  that  this  was  tbe  Messiah,  and 
suspected  that  tbe  hierarchy  shared  this 
opinion  (26).  However,  as  He  was  certainly 
not  such  a  Messiah  as  they  desired,  they  took 
refuge  in  a  puerile  objection  as  to  His  origin 
(27,  compare  41,  42).  an  objection  which  John, 
writing  for  those  who  knew  all  tbe  circum¬ 
stances,  does  not  so  much  as  care  to  refute. 
In  fact  its  puerility  appeared  on  the  surface, 
since,  had  they  cared  to  accept  Him,  this 
matter  still  troubling  them,  they  might  easily 
have  investigated  it.  However,  for  a  true 
acceptance  of  Him  they  knew  quite  enough 
both  of  Him  and  His  origin,  as  Jesus  planly 
told  them  (28,  29).  The  Pharisees  were  ex¬ 
asperated  by  this,  even  to  forming  a  purpose 
to  arrest  Him  ;  but  His  hour — God’s  time — had 
not  yet  come. 

In  fact  it  was  only  fear  of  tbe  Sanhedrin 
(vs.  13)  that  prevented  the  muttered  approba¬ 
tion  of  the  people  from  becoming  an  open  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  Him  As  it  was,  the  rumor 
reached  the  ears  of  the  Pharisees  (vs.  32).  Tbe 
Pharisees  were  the  true  representatives  of  the 
unbelieving  nation,  and  it  is  noticeable  that 
John  never  mentions  either  the  Sadducees  or 
tbe  Herodians  by  name.  But  a  large  major¬ 
ity  of  the  Sanhedrin,  including  nearly  all  the 
priestly  party,  was  composed  of  Sadducees, 
who  were  thorough  materialists  (Acts  xxiii 
8).  Naturally  there  was  a  decided  antagon¬ 
ism  between  these  free-thinkers  and  tbe 
straight-laced  Pharisees  f compare  Matt,  xxii 
84),  sticklers  for  every  jot  and  tittle  of  the 
law.  Here,  however,  they  were  entirely  at 
one ;  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  sent  offieers 
to  seize  Him.  This  was  the  first  of  that  series 
of  judicial  measures  which  ended  in  His 
death. 

He  knew  of  tbe  purpose  to  arrest  Him.  His 
appeal  grew  more  earnest  as  He  felt  that  this 
was  tbe  beginning  of  the  end  of  His  work 
among  them,  yet  a  little  while  I  am  with  you. 
He  would  have  them  make  tbe  most  of  that 
little  while,  but  He  himself  is  not  disturbed 
by  tbe  prospect  before  Him.  There  is  majes¬ 
tic  calm  in  the  words,  I  go  to  Him  that  sent 
Me-  In  tbe  midst  of  danger  He  feels  Himself 
supremely  safe,  for  He  was  where  He  was 
because  He  bad  been  sent.  Whatever  they 
might  do  to  Him  He  would  soon  go  where 
they  could  not  follow  Him,  not  being  willing 


to  learn  from  Him  the  way  (xiv.  6).  The 
Jews’  misapprehension  of  these  words  is  not 
quite  so  perverse  as  is  sometimes  supposed. 
Jesus  in  verse  88  bad  given  "the  first  gleam  of 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  heaven,”  the  first 
glimpse  of  tbe  fact  that  heaven  is  to  he  with 
God.  This  was  so  far  from  being  the  Jewish 
notion  of  tbe  place  of  departed  spirits,  that 
it  is  not  surprising  that  they  who  were  de¬ 
cidedly  out  of  sympathy  with  Him  did  not 
apprehend  His  meaning.  They  may  have  very 
honestly  wondered  whether,  since,  it  seemed, 
tbe  authorities  had  determined  to  reject  Him, 
it  was  His  purpose  to  go  unto  the  Dispersion 
(tbe  non- Palestinian  Jews;  compare  Acts  ii. 
8-10),  and  through  them  reach  even  the  Greeks. 
They  cannot  quite  entertain  such  a  thought ; 
there  is  a  touch  of  contempt  in  their  what 
sort  of  a  saying  is  this  f  (vs.  36)  and  yet  in  it  is 
a  vague  fear;  they  cannot  tell  what  He  does 
mean. 

The  eighth  day,  that  which  commemorated 
the  entrance  into  Canaan,  was  the  great  day  of 
the  Feast  (Num  xxix.  85),  although  as  dwelling 
in  booths  was  discontinued  to  tbe  seventh, 
many  pilgrms  returned  home  on  that  day,  and 
doubtless  in  this  case  Jesus’  most  enthusiastic 
Galilean  followers  were  among  these.  On  this 
day  the  ceremony  of  drawing  water  was  omit¬ 
ted  (perhaps  because  on  that  day  tbe  Israelites 
bad  drunk  of  the  springs  of  Canaan  ;  Josh.  v. 
12;  1  Cor.  x.  4).  It  was  probably  in  tbe 
solemn  hush  of  the  sacrifice  hour,  so  strongly 
contrasted  with  tbe  loud  rejoicings  of  the 
preceding  days,  that  a  voice  was  beard  uprising 
from  the  outer  court :  If  any  man  thirst  let 
Him  come  unto  Me  and  drink!  The  meaning 
of  the  words,  the  allusion  to  the  miraculous 
quenching  of  thirst  in  tbe  wilderness,  could 
hardly  be  misunderstood.  That  tbe  commem¬ 
orative  water  of  tbe  seven  feast  days  was 
poured  out  and  not  drunk  would  not  puzzle 
them,  for  it  was  to  the  rock  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  not  the  commemorative  rite,  that  He 
compared  Himself  (1  Cor.  x.  4). 

They  had  thought  in  Galilee  (John  vi.  14) 
that  Jesus  was  tbe  Prophet  promised  by  Moses ; 
now  they  of  Jerusalem  are  impressed  with  the 
same  conviction.  The  sayings  of  Jesus,  not 
only  at  the  present  moment,  but  all  through 
tbe  feast  days,  had  convinced  them  of  His 
likeness  to  the  prophetic  ideal  (Isa.  xi.  2 ;  Ixi. 
1,  etc.),  but  it  was  not  such  a  Messiah  as  this 
that  they  desired.  They  clung  with  deter¬ 
mination  to  their  visions  of  a  kingly  Messiah 
(lea.  ix.  6.  7;  Zech.  ix.  9),  and  so  while  some 
said.  This  is  thFflhrist,  others  took  refuge  in  a 
quibble,  and  asked.  Shall  the  Christ  come  out 
of  Galilee?  These  remarks  are  only  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  tbe  comments  made ;  the  Greek  gives 
a  vivid  imprsesion  of  tbe  quick  interchange 
of  many  diverse  opinions  (compare  John  i  21). 
One  thing  was  evident  to  them  all,  that  the 
kingdom  He  desired  was  a  spiritual  one.  Even 
His  professed  friends  were  repelled,  some 
more,  some  less  strongly.  A  few  of  them 
were  even  ready  to  help  tbe  officers  in  arrest¬ 
ing  Him,  so  strong  was  the  revulsion  of  feel¬ 
ing  in  the  disappointment  of  their  carnal 
hopes.  But  in  general,  the  impression  made 
by  His  words  was  very  profound  Even  the 
officers  sent  by  tbe  Sanhedrin  to  arrest  Him 
felt  it  (vs.  46) — only  tbe  rulers  remained  un¬ 
moved.  One  of  the  number,  Nicodemus,  did 
raise  bis  voice  in  protest  against  tbe  summary 
action  they  desired  to  take,  but  his  words 
produced  no  effect. 

In  the  next  chapter  (viii. )  we  reach  the  very 
acme  of  the  self- revelation  of  Christ  to  the 
world.  Setting  aside  the  first  eleven  verses, 
which,  though  most  valuable  and  bearing  in 
themselves  tbe  unmistakable  stamp  of  truth, 
very  certainly  do  not  belong  in  this  place,  the 
chapter  begins  with  tbe  word  of  Jesus,  I  am 
(verse  12),  and  closes  with  His  word,  I  am 
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(verse  68).  Between  these  two  words  His 
true  character  and  nature  are  wondrously  set 
forth.  It  was  probably  on  one  of  the  days 
immediately  following  the  feast,  when  only 
the  people  of  Jerusalem  were  left,  the  hostile 
Pharisees,  the  bewildered  citizens,  half  ready 
to  believe,  yet  dazzled  by  the  very  purity  of 
the  light  which  He  poured  upon  them,  that 
He  spoke  these  words.  They  reveal  the  truth 
of  His  nature  (16,  18,  25)  ;  as  One  who  lives 
always  in  the  presence  of  God,  who  delights 
in  Him,  who  is  conscious  of  His  delight  in 
Himself,  and  who  therefore  must  be  the 
Light  of  the  world  (12).  Therefore  He  needed 
no  witness  (13,  14) ;  to  have  given  a  sign  to 
the  Pharisees  at  this  present  period  of  His 
self  revelation  would  have  been  as  much  out 
of  the  order  of  history  as  to  give  one  at  the 
present  day ;  He  was  His  own  witness,  and 
in  His  life  the  witness  of  the  Father  was  evi¬ 
dent  (18).  Such  teachings  were  gall  and 
wormwood  to  the  rulers  who  saw  in  them  the 
ruin  of  their  worldly  hopes.  They  dare  not  lay 
bands  on  Him,  for  there  were  too  many  of  the 
common  people  (vii.  49)  who  were  inclined  to 
believe  in  Him,  to  make  such  an  attempt  safe 
in  the  much  frequented  place  (viii.  20)  where 
He  was  teaching.  But  He  knew  their  hearts, 
and  from  His  own  heart  of  infinite  pity  came 
the  words  of  most  sorrowful  prophecy,  which 
fell,  as  it  were,  drop  by  drop.  “His  tear  words 
over  lost  Israel” :  I  go  My  way.  Bnt  ye  shall 
seek  Me.  And  shall  die  in  your  sins.  Whither 
I  go  ye  cannot  come. 

In  the  dense  darkness  of  their  self-blinding 
the  Sanhedrin  never  suspected  that  He  knew 
of  their  murderous  plans  (22).  And  after 
some  little  time,  perhaps  almost  immediately, 
perhaps  not  till  the  next  day,  for  the  intense 
feeling  of  those  last  words  of  His  seems  to  de¬ 
mand  a  period  of  solitude  and  self-recollection. 
He  spoke  again,  once  more  making  clear  the 
essential  difference  between  Himself  and  them, 
not  a  difference  of  nature,  nor  of  substance, 
but  of  character;  the  difference  between  them 
who  live  from  beneath  (28), and  one  whose  mov¬ 
ing  springs  are  from  above,  one  who  is  never 
left  alone,  but  living  always  here  on  earth  in 
immediate  communion  with  the  Father,  does 
always  those  things  that  please  Him  (29)  For 
a  moment  they  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  won 
drous  meaning  of  His  words,  and  compelled 
by  His  very  truth,  as  He  spoke  these  words 
many  believed  on  Him  (30). 

To  those  believers  (3i)  Jesus  began  a  new 
discourse  which  was  for  testing,  and  which 
showed  that  they  had  not  the  courage  to  fol¬ 
low  His  teachings.  Their  answering  boast  of 
freedom  was  not  a  falsehood  (vs.  33),  as 
many  think  in  view  of  the  indisputable  fact 
of  their  frequent  and  their  actual  subjection 
to  earthly  rulers.  They  were  not  speaking  of 
earthly  bondage  any  more  than  Jesus  was 
speaking  of  political  freedom.  It  was  of  spir 
itual  privileges  they  were  speaking  when  they 
asked  how  they,  Abraham’s  seed,  could  be 
given  a  larger  freedom  than  they  enjoyed, 
and  in  answer  Jesus  showed  them  a  larger 
spiritual  truth  than  they  bad  ever  dreamed  of ; 
whosoever  committeth  sin  is  a  slave  (the  words 
of  sin  seem  to  be  a  gloss,  and  obscure  the 
meaning).  By  that  picture  of  the  theocracy 
under  the  image  of  a  household  which  they  were 
fond  of  He  showed  them  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  son  who  gladly  does  always  the 
things  that  please  the  father,  and  those  who 
obey  in  slavish  spirit.  And  then  followed  a 
clearer  teaching  of  what  He  had  been  teach¬ 
ing  all  along,  the  essential  antagonism  of  sin 
and  God,  the  utter  incompatibility  of  dark¬ 
ness  and  light,  truth  and  falsehood,  sin  and 
holiness.  Instead  of  the  spiritual  children  of 
God,  they  «?ere  of  a  father  who  is  the  devil,  they 
refused  to  enter  His  fellowship,  and  the  evil 
desires  of  that  father  they  willed  to  do. 


This  furnished  that  test  for  all  character.  Hie 
own  as  well  as  theirs  which  all  through  these 
lessons  we  have  seen  applied— our  Golden  Text, 
There  is  something  very  solemn  in  the  silence 
which  followed  the  question.  Which  of  you 
convicteth  Me  of  sinf  And  then  again  the 
pause  that  fell  after.  And  if  I  say  truth,  why  do 
ye  not  believe  mef 

They  could  not  answer ;  and  the  awful  con¬ 
clusion  of  Jesus  finally  broke  upon  the  silence, 
summing  up  all  that  had  been  said.  He  that  is 
of  Ood  heareth  Ood’s  words ;  for  this  cause  ye 
hear  them  not ;  because  ye  are  not  of  God. 
Those  who  had  half  believed  were  speechless— 
not  so  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrin  (vs.  48), 
who  broke  in  with  a  charge  of  heresy  and 
want  of  patriotism  (the  word  Samaritan  in¬ 
cludes  both). 

Jesus  would  not  admit  their  right  to  judge, 
but  referred  the  question  to  God ;  those 
who  accepted  His  teachings,  having  entered 
into  eternal  life,  cannot  possibly  lose  it  by 
death.  They  willfully  misrepresent  His  words 
(52,  compare  50),  and  contemptuously  asked 
Him  if  He  was  greater  than  Abraham,  who 
died.  The  next  teaching  (vs.  56)  was  not  of 
the  preexistence  of  Christ.but  of  the  present  in¬ 
terest  of  Abraham  in  the  earthly  life  of  Christ 
— a  most  important  teaching.  But  on  their 
persistent  refusal  to  understand  this  (which 
harmonized  with  Jewish  notions  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  souls  in  the  intermediate  state).  He 
did  plainly  teach  them  His  preexistence  and 
divinity.  Now  they  are  quite  ready  to 
understand  Him,  for  it  gives  them  an  excuse 
for  stoning  Him  on  the  charge  of  blasphemy. 
But  Jesus  withdrew  into  the  crowd,  who  were 
surely  not  ready  to  join  in  this  onslaught,  and 
quietly  passed  out  of  the  temple. 


I  THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

SUNDAY,  DECEMBER  16.  1804 

The  Twelve  Sent  Forth. 

Matt.  X.  5-16. 

Golden  Text. — As  ye  go,  preach,  saying. 
The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  band.  — Matt.  x.  7. 

This  passage  was  treated  in  liesson  XIX.  of 
the  Bible  Study  Union  (Evangelist  for  Novem¬ 
ber  1st).  In  addition  to  what  was  there  said, 
we  learn  the  following : 

Verses  5.  6.  It  was  necessary  to  establish 
Christ’s  kingdom  in  Israel  as  the  first  step  to 
its  universal  extension.  This  is  always  God’s 
view  of  election ;  men  are  called  to  be  saints, 
not  simply  for  the  sake  of  their  own  salvation, 
but  that  they  may  be  the  leaven  in  the  whole 
lump.  For  the  Twelve  to  have  gone  among 
the  Gentiles  would  have  been  to  become  cere¬ 
monially  unclean,  and  therefore  abhorrent  to 
the  Jews ;  to  have  shared  their  message  with 
the  Samaritans  would  have  been  to  arouse  a 
jealousy  and  fierce  hatred  which  would  have 
rendered  their  message  to  Israel  of  none  effect. 

Verse  7.  The  burden  of  their  message  was 
to  be  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  within 
the  reach  of  each,  individually  (Luke  xvii. 
21). 

Verse  8.  Miracles  were  to  be  their  attesta¬ 
tion  as  messengers  of  Jesus  (Matt.  xi.  5),  and 
a  sign  that  the  era  of  salvation  was  come 
(Luke  X  17) 

Verses  9,  10.  They  were  not  to  burden 
themselves  with  superfluous  anxieties.  The 
country  was  enthusiastically  friendly  to  Jesus; 
His  messengers  would  receive  an  abundant 
welcome.  It  is  very  interesting  to  notice  the 
symbolical  meaning  of  many  of  these  com¬ 
mands  Jesus  followed  Jewish  notions  and 
modes  of  thinking  right  along.  The  rabbis 
forbade  men  to  enter  the  temple  with  shoes  or 
money  girdle  (scrip  ). 

Verses  11,  12.  The  mission  was  to  be  from 
bouse  to  bouse.  No  speaking  in  public 


places — for  this  they  were  not  competent. 
All  the  more  necessary  was  guidance  as  to 
conduct  in  intercourse  with  strangers.  They 
were  not  to  gad  about ;  they  were  always  to 
be  courteous. 

Verse  18.  They  were  not  to  force  them¬ 
selves  upon  anyone ;  but  their  peace  (compare 
Luke  X.  5).  the  blessing  of  their  work,  would 
be  with  themselves,  if  no  one  else  were  blessed 
by  it.  This  is  always  the  case. 

Verses  14,  15.  That  the  limit  of  blessing  is 
the  will  of  man  is  the  solemn  teaching  of 
these  verses,  and  also,  that  the  loss  of  those 
who  refuse  the  proffered  blessing  is  far  greater 
than  that  of  those  to  whom  It  was  never 
brought. 

Verse  16.  As  was  explained  in  the  lesson 
above  referred  to,  it  is  probable  that  this  verse 
was  not  spoken  at  this  time,  but  belongs  to  a 
later  period,  perhaps  to  the  commission  of  the 
seventy  (Luke  x.  1).  Nothing  can  be  more 
certain  than  that  at  this  period  any  messengers 
of  Jesus  to  the  Galilean  towns  would  not  find 
themselves  as  sheep  in  the  midst  of  wolves, 
but  rather  as  most  welcome  guests. 
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THE  MOTHERS’  SEWING  CLASS. 

We  were  handing  out  the  unfinished  gar¬ 
ments  to  the  tenement-house  mothers  who  had 
come  to  the  Chapter  bouse  to  sew  for  a  couple 
of  hours.  As  we  read  the  names  off,  one  mother 
after  another  came  and  took  the  work  that  had 
her  name  on  it.  But  when  we  received  no  re¬ 
sponse  for  one  name  called,  we  looked  over  in 
the  farther  corner,  and  seeing  the  owner  there, 
we  handed  the  unfinished  garment  to  her. 
She  did  not  reach  her  hand  to  take  it,  but 
burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  “I  need  not  finish 
that,”  she  said,  “the  little  boy  is  dead."  We 
had  not  noticed  the  shabby  black  shawl  she 
bad  thrown  around  her  shoulders — her  only 
effort  at  following  the  custom  of  mourning. 
The  unfinished  garment  which  we  laid  back 
was  a  little  fiannel  dress  to  be  made  for  the 
loved  one,  to  keep  it  clean  and  warm.  The 
skirt  was  already  finished,  the  hem  neatly 
sewed,  and  we  knew  the  mother  had  stitched 
in  many  loving  thoughts  as  she  sat  patiently 
making  a  garment  in  which  her  baby  boy 
would  be  so  comfortable.  And  now  he  had 
gone,  and  would  never  need  it.  It  was  pathetic 
in  the  extreme  to  see  how  those  other  tene¬ 
ment-house  mothers  tried  to  give  her  their 
sympathy.  “Don’t  cry,”  said  one;  “the  little 
fellow  is  better  off  :  no  more  troubles  for  him. 
He’ll  never  be  sick^any  more,  or  hungry  and 
cold.”  And  another  one  said  :  “Don’t  be  fret¬ 
ting  over  him  ;  he  might  grow  up  to  be  bad 
and  break  your  heart.  You’re  sure  of  him 
now ;  he  can’t  learn  anything  bad  of  the  boys 
on  the  street  now.”  And  we  told  the  sorrow¬ 
ing  mother  of  the  beautiful  home  where  her 
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darling  had  gone ;  of  the  blessed  Jesus,  who 
takes  little  children  in  His  arms  and  carries 
them  about  tbe  green  pastures,  and  never  lets 
any  harm  come  to  them.  “Yes,”  she  said, 
looking  into  our  faces  with  tearful  eyes,  “but 
it’s  so  awful  lonesome  in  the  house  without 
him.”  O  how  many  mothers  know  the  full 
import  of  those  words  she  spoke,  “so  awful 
lonesome”  1  ^ 

But  these  poor  women  must  take  up  their 
burden  of  poverty  and  bard  work  even  in  the 
beginning  of  their  sorrow.  The  poor  woman 
had  come  over  to  begin  another  garment,  for 
the  living  musi^  be  clothed.  And  then  it  was 
“so  lonesome  at  home,”  she  said. 

And  the  “poor  old  woman  from  Wales,” passed 
her  threescore  years  and  ten,  shook  her  head 
and  said:  “I  buried  everyone  of  my  children 
and  have  no  one  belonging  to  me  to  care  for 
me.” 

She  had  come,  she  said,  to  hear  the  talks  and 
the  stories  that  were  read  while  the  women 
worked.  To  be  sure  she  could  not  sew  a  stitch 
or  even  knit ;  but  she  enjoyed  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  talk  of  the  past,  and  was  proud 
to  tell  how  in  Wales  she  had  seen  her 
mother  spin  a  ball  of  yarn  as  big  as  her  head 
and  set  all  the  girls  at  knitting  as  soon  as  the 
house  was  righted.  And  then,  too,  we  felt 
that  “the  poor  old  woman  from  Wales”  liked 
very  much  to  get  the  good  cup  of  tea  that  was 
always  passed  around  at  four  o’clock,  “There 
was  life  in  it,”  she  said. 

Ah,  that  cup  of  tea  at  four  o’clock !  How 
all  those  poor  women  enjoy  it.  Some  of  them 
have  to  leave  early  and  go  to  their  work  of 
cleaning  up  the  big  office  buildings,  and  “there 
do  be  so  much  strength  in  the  ladies’  cup  of 
tea,”  that  they  start  out  for  their  work  with 
new  vigor.  But  it  costs  to  give  these  women 
a  good  cup  of  tea  and  a  cake  all  round  every 
Friday  afternoon.  We  were  talking  yesterday 
of  giving  it  up,  because  we  have  so  little  money. 
But  there  are  other  mothers  in  comfortable, 
happy  homes  who  can  help  us — other  mothers 
who  have  little  ones  to  feed  and  clothe  and 
make  happy— they  are  mothers  whom  God 
has  given  opportunities  for  making  the  most 
and  the  best  of  their  children.  And  from 
many  homes  some  little  darling  has  been 
taken  to  the  arms  of  Jesus.  Do  you  not  wish 
to  help  us  in  memory  of  the  little  ones  that 
have  gone,  and  to  show  your  thankfulness  to 
the  Father  for  giving  you  the  comforts  of  life 
in  your  home?  You  will  not  miss  a  pound  of 
tea  or  a  pound  of  cut  sugar  from  your  tables, 
and  it  will  give  so  much  comfort  to  those  oth¬ 
er  mothers  who  come  to  the  sewing-class  for 
help  and  cheer. 

Susan  Teall  Perry. 


THE  BOYS’  BRIGADE. 

Many  people  have  heard  of  the  Boys’  Brigade, 
but  few,  comparatively,  know  of  its  rapid 
growth  in  this  country  The  Brigade  is  a 
national  and  interdenominational  organiza¬ 
tion,  of  which  tbe  Rev  J.  Q.  Adams  of  San 
Francisco  is  President.  The  latter  city  has 
hitherto  been  its  headquarters,  but  they  are 
now  to  be  transferred  to  Chicago.  At  the 
ecent  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Coun¬ 
cil  in  Chicago  tbe  Secretary  reported  that 
there  were  4tt3  enrolled  companies,  scattered 
in  thirty-two  States  and  territories,  with  a 
total  membership  of  over  16.000  boys.  He 
also  reported  that  over  13  per  cent,  of  this 
number,  or  more  than  2,000  boys,  had  been 
received  from  tbe  companies  to  church  mem¬ 
bership  during  the  preceding  twelve  months. 

It  thus  appears  that  while  a  military  organ¬ 
ization,  it  leads  in  the  right  direction  in  its 
ultimate  influence.  Its  supreme  object,  as 
stated  in  its  Constitution  in  this  country  and 
Great  Britain,  is  “the  advance  of  Christ’s 
kingdom  among  boys,  and  this  partly  by  tbe 
inculcation  of  habits  of  obedience,  reverence, 
discipline,  self  respect,  and  all  that  tends 
toward  Christian  manliness  ”  Tbe  organization 
seems  to  be  justified  by  its  results  thus  far. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


TJie  Religious  Press. 


The  Presbyterian  evidently  thinks  well  of 
John  Knox,  and,  inferentially,  of  The  Evan¬ 
gelist’s  proposed  pilgrimage  to  the  immediate 
scenes  of  bis  great  career : 

The  admirers  of  John  Knox  are  agitating 
the  question  of  an  annual  commemoration  of 
his  birth  by  Presbyterians  of  all  denomina¬ 
tions.  Sucb  an  observance,  it  is  thought, 
while  worthily  perpetuating  a  grand  and  he 
roic  character,  would  serve  to  bring  into  no¬ 
tice  and  emphasis  the  reformatory,  as  well  as 
the  doctrinal,  element  in  our  Presbyterianism. 
In  these  days  when  so  much  attention  is  being 
given  to  reforms  of  all  kinds,  his  example 
would  be  especially  inspiring.  Presbyterians 
have  always  been  foremost  as  leaders  in  civil 
as  well  as  in  ecclesiastical  reformations. 
John  Knox  stands  out  in  bold  relief  as  the 
defender  of  freedom,  civic  and  religious,  seek¬ 
ing  to  make  State  and  Church  promote  the 
highest,  purest  and  noblest  ends  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  of  the  community  for  which  they 
were  respectively  instituted.  Carlyle  calls 
him  the  “grandest  of  all  Scotsmen.”  Presby¬ 
terians  look  upon  him  with  the  greatest  re¬ 
spect  and  veneration,  and  are  proud  of  his 
achievements  as  a  moral  and  religious  Re 
former.  But  when  it  conies  to  observing 
his  birthday,  we  encounter  the  difficulty  that 
authorities  cannot  agree  as  to  when  it  oc 
curred.  Thomas  McCrie,  who  wrote  his  life, 
and  David  Laing,  who  edited  his  writings, 
have  not  been  able  to  discover  its  exact  date. 
All  that  is  definitely  known  is  that  he  was 
born  in  1505,  and  in  ail  probabilty  at  Hadding¬ 
ton.  But  an  enthusiastic  writer  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  an  annual  observance  of  his  memory, 
says:  “We  know,  however,  that  this  great  and 
good  man  ‘rendered  up  his  spirit’  (as  Richard 
Ballantyne  put  it)  on  November  24,  1572,  and 
surely  with  definite  knowledge  on  that  point, 
and  in  view  of  the  growing  appreciation  of 
his  life-work,  the  continuance  of  the  unob 
seivance  of  any  special  services  in  honor  of 
his  memory  each  year  should  cease.  It  is  just 
as  fitting  that  we  should  review  a  man’s  ca¬ 
reer  on  the  recurrence  of  the  day  when  his 
work  was  done,  as  that  we  should  go  into 
ecstacies  of  enthusiasm  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  date  on  which  his  life  journey  commenced. 
As  the  memory  of  Knox  is  one  which  is  cal¬ 
culated  to  bring  out  the  most  serious  and  ele¬ 
vated  thoughts,  there  would  be  nothing  in¬ 
decorous  in  setting  aside  November  24th  in 
each  year  as  his  day,  just  as  January  25th 
has  been  given  over  to  celebrations  in’honor 
of  Robert  Burns.” 


The  Examiner  has  this  discriminating  and 
generous  reference  to  the  intellectual  charac 
teristics  of  “Two  Great  Theologians”  not  of 
its  own  Church : 

Few  men  remain  to  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  the  United  States  who  are  peers  of  the  two 
who  have  just  left  us.  Few  men  can  be  found 
in  any  body  of  Christians  who  may  be  justly 
called  their  peers  As  for  greater,  there  ai% 
none,  and  have  been  none  in  the  history  of 
our  American  Christianity. 

Between  Dr.  Shedd  and  Dr.  McCosh  there 
were  marked  affinities,  and  repulsions  equally 
marked.  Both  were  Presbyterians,  both 
therefore  Calvinists,  both  believed  in  the 
Scriptures  as  God’s  revelation,  and  accepted 
them  as  final  authority.  Both  had  the  philo¬ 
sophic  mind  and  were  independent  thinkers, 
cojent  reasoners,  effective  writers.  Both  were 
men  of  genuine  piety  and  marked  personal 
power.  Both  were  great  teachers  and  im¬ 
pressed  themselves  deeply  on  successive  classes 
of  students.  There  the  likenesses  end  and  the 
differences  begin. 

Dr.  Shedd’s  was  perhaps  the  keener  mind. 
His  methods  were  sharp  and  clean-cut ;  his 
logic  was  rigorous,  inexorable ;  his  conclu¬ 
sions  irresistible,  unless  his  premises  were 
denied.  Most  of  those  with  whom  he  held 
high  theologic  debate  were  committed  to  his 
premises  in  advance,  and  they  therefore  be¬ 
came  as  stubble  to  his  polemic  sword.  He 
was  an  antagonist  who  could  be  successfully 
withstood  only  by  going  to  the  very  founda 
tions  of  things  and  denying  his  first  principles ; 
if  you  once  said  A  with  him,  ;^u  must  say  B, 
and  so  on  to  the  ampersand,  withal,  he  was  a 
fascinating  writer,  and  his  style  was  almost 
as  perfect  as  classic  Greek.  Eschewing  orna¬ 
ment,  he  sought  beauty  in  severe  simplicity 
and  perfect  fitness.  In  clearness,  in  strength, 
in  pungency,  his  style  is  one  that  the  rising 
ministry  might  well  be  called  upon  to  study 


as  one  of  tbe  great  models.  But  Dr.  Shedd 
was  a  man  of  tbe  past.  He  thoroughly  dis¬ 
believed  in  the  modern  spirit;  the  scientific 
method  he  did  not  practice,  nor  did  he  look  with 
favor  upon  its  practice  by  others.  His  method 
was  a  priori  and  deductive.  Starting  with  a 
few  first  principles,  in  which  he  believed  with 
all  the  strength  of  his  soul,  be  built  his  sys¬ 
tem  upon  them . 

If  Dr.  McCosh ’s  mind  was  less  keen  it  was 
broader ;  he  was  more  in  touch  with  other 
branches  of  learning.  He  was  a  theologian, 
but  he  was  more—  he  was  a  philosopher,  a 
student  of  the  natural  sciences,  a  believer  in 
evolution,  a  man  thoroughly  modern  in  spirit. 
He  was  therefore  a  man  of  the  present  -and  of 
the  future.  He  thoroughly  believed  in  the 
scientific  method,  with  its  substitution  of  in¬ 
duction  from  fact  in  the  place  of  deduction 
from  assumed  principles.  Among  the  first  to 
apply  this  method  fearlessly  to  philosophy,  he 
advocated  its  application  in  every  sphere  of 
human  knowledge.  His  books  are  of  lasting 
value  rather  because  of  their  temper,  of  their 
way  of  looking  at  things,  of  their  steadfast 
facing  towards  the  future,  of  their  fearless 
grappling  with  every  problem,  than  because 
they  offer  a  final  solution  of  anything.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  service 
that  Dr.  McCosh'  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
higher  education  in  this  country.  He  came 
to  Princeton  when  the  name  was  a  symbol  for 
everything  reactionary  and  mediaeval ;  he  made 
of  the  college  one  of  the  best-equipped  and 
most  progressive  institutions  in  the  world. 
And  he  did  this  without  any  open  break  with 
the  past,  with  no  violent  attacks  on  those 
who  did  not  agree  with  him,  without  being 
charged  with  heresy  or  accused  of  teaching 
dangerous  innovations.  But  he  did  it  as 
surely  and  irrevocably  as  he  did  it  quietly. 
Nothing  proves  Dr.  McCosh  to  have  been  a 
great  man  so  certainly  as  that  remarkable 
accomplishment.  Any  other  man  of  his  gen¬ 
eration  would  probably  have  failed  had  he 
attempted  the  task.  The  hour  and  the  man 
met  when  he  went  to  Princeton. 

Surely  we  may  admire  and  emulate  what 
was  best  in  both  these  great  men.  They 
served  their  generation  well,  each  in  his  own 
way.  Each  gave  us  of  his  best,  without  stint, 
and  both  are  worthy  of  the  grateful  remem¬ 
brance  of  American  Christians  through  gener¬ 
ations  to  come. 


The  Observer  says  that  English  Nonconformi¬ 
ty  of  the  day  is  not  altogether  made  of  the 
stern  stuff  of  former  days  if  all  that  Professor 
Thatcher  of  Oxford  says  of  it  is  true : 

This  gentleman  is  professor  of  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  history  and  literature  at  Mansfield  col¬ 
lege,  Oxford,  and  was  recently  on  a  visit  to 
his  friends  in  Melbourne.  Before  leaving  for 
England  he  had  an  interview  with  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Australian  Weekly,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  said  that  “Nonconformity 
often  does  most  work  when  it  loses  numerical¬ 
ly  Men  trained  in  the  life  of  Nonconformist 
churches  are  driven  by  a  desire  for  social  po¬ 
sition  or  other  causes  into  the  Anglican 
church,  and  often  take  with  them  a  vigor  and 
earnestness  unknown  before.  In  the  suburbs 
of  London  the  practical  ostracism  of  Noncon¬ 
formists  from  the  inner  circle  of  society  will 
undoubtedly  continue  to  take  away  many  of 
the  wealthy  middle  class  to  the  Anglican 
church.  In  many  of  the  large  towns,  how¬ 
ever,  and  in  the  North  of  England,  Noncon¬ 
formity  is  able  to  hold  its  own,  and  by  the 
vigorous  way  in  which  it  is  treating  the  social 
and  religious  questions  of  to  day  is  getting  a 
stronger  hold  of  the  working  classes  than  ever 
before.”  If  Nonconformists  cannot  abide  prac¬ 
tical  ostracism  for  religion’s  sake,  then  their 
religion  is  more  of  a  veneer  than  a  life  within 
When  society  and  fashion  determine  a  family’s 
church  relations,  so  much  the  worse  for  the 
family  and  so  much  the  worse  a  great  deal  for 
the  church. 

The  Occident  seems  to  felicitate  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  up  and  down  the  Pacific  coast — especial¬ 
ly  any  who  may  have  oppressed  the  celestial 
Asiatic  in  days  past,  over  the  fact  that  he  is 
turning  out  a  very  poor  fighter: 

It  is  only  a  short  time  ago  that  a  great  many 
people  in  the  United  States  expressed  anxiety 
concerning  a  possible  war  between  this  coun¬ 
try  and  China.  In  their  imagination  they  saw 
an  ominous  war-cloud  hanging  over  the  Paci¬ 
fic  ocean  and  moving  towards  our  Western 
shores.  It  was  a  dangerous  thing  to  rouse 
that  mighty  nation  of  four  hundred  millions 
of  people.  Once  aroused  they  would  sweep 


down  upon  U8  as  the  barbarous  hordes  swept 
down  on  ancient  Rome,  and  where  would  our 
boasted  civilization  be  then? 

Yes,  there  were  real  apprehensions  in  the 
minds  of  many,  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  Con¬ 
gress  was  urged  to  go  a  little  slow  with  its 
Chinese  legislation. 

Just  now  we  are  getting  the  real  situation 
in  China  rather  than  the  imaginary.  We  see 
a  little,  half  civilized  nation  of  half  sized  men, 
equipped  with  modern  arms,  poing  through 
big  China,  meeting  an  opposition  that  can 
scarcely  be  called  a  respectable  protest  on  the 
part  of  the  Chinese.  They  flee  when  no  man 
pursueth.  The  emperor  and  his  cabinet  and 
court  run  a  hundred  and  flfty  miles  into  the 
interior  as  soon  as  Japanese  soldiers  touch 
their  shores.  The  exhibition  would  be  laugh¬ 
able  if  some  of  the  realities  of  war  were  not 
present  to  sadden  the  picture. 

But  one  thing  is  certain :  No  person  in  this 
country  old  enough  to  read  the  newspapers 
has  any  fear  of  China  now.  The  bugbear  has 
vanished  in  a  night. 

But  is  the  “bugbear”  wholly  passed — is  it 
more  than  shifted?  The  pride  and  sensitive¬ 
ness  of  China’s  conquerors,  whom  our  contem¬ 
porary  describes  as  a  “half-civilized  nation  of 
half-sized  men”  is  notorious,  and  once  they 
have  humbled  “the  greatest  Empire  on  earth” 
in  a  single  campaign,  it  will  hardly  consist 
with  what  we  know  of  “half  civilized”  human 
nature  to  call  a  halt.  Moderation  is  one  of 
the  traits  ascribed  to  high  civilization  alone 
and  it  seems  hardly  short  of  pr^umption  to 
calculate  upon  such  Christian  temper  at  the 
hands  of  any  merely  “half  civilized"  nation. 
History  does  not  warrant  it.  Precedent  for- 
bodes  the  worse — even  that  flushed  with  the 
glory  of  war  and  conquest,  the  Mikado  or 
some  great  warrior  in  his  confidence  will  re¬ 
member  some  insult  to  a  subject  to  his  Em- 
piie,  and  then  ere  we  are  aware  we  shall  be 
face  to  face  with  an  enemy  whose  marks¬ 
manship  is  conceded  to  be  fine,  while  they 
themselves  offer  but  half  the  target  presented 
by  the  fully  civilized  man  of  the  Pacific  coast. 
But  our  much  assured  contemporary  has  no 
forboding  of  any  such  results  China  out  of 
the  question,  all  is  serene  in  its  horizon.  We 
hope  will  so  remain.  But  “hoodlums”  will  do 
well  not  to  presume,  as  heretofore,  on  the 
extra  good  temper  and  forbearance  of  the 
little  “half-civilized”  man  of  the  far  Pacific, 

The  Christian  Advocate  has  this  reference  to 
a  defalcation,  the  end  of  which  is  not  yet: 
“On  Monday  morning  last  many  of  our  read¬ 
ers  were  astonished  to  learn  that  the  Shoe  and 
Leather  Bank,  in  this  city,  had  suffered  through 
the  defalcation  of  a  bookkeeper  to  the  extent 
of  three  hundred  and  fifty  four  thousand  dol¬ 
lars.  The  Methodist  Book  Concern  from  the 
time  of  the  organization  of  this  bank,  about 
forty  years  ago,  has  kept  an  account  with  it. 
The  Missionary  Society  has  also  deposited  its 
funds  there,  and  all  foreign  drafts  upon  the 
treasurer,  after  having  been  accepted  by  him, 
are  made  payable  at  this  bank. 

*■  The  first  president,  Mr.  A.  V.  Stout,  was  a 
distinguished  Methodist,  and  other  prominent 
Methodists  were  on  its  Board  of  Directors. 
Members  of  the  Methodist  Church  have  been 
attracted  to  the  bank  in  years  past  by  their 
confidence  in  the  management. 

“  This  is  the  first  calamity  that  has  ever  be¬ 
fallen  this  bank.  The  friends  of  the  Book 
Concern  and  of  the  Missionary  Society  will  be 
gratified  to  learn  that  neither  institution  will 
suffer  loss.  The  Publishing  Agents  and  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Missionarji  Society  visited  the 
bank  early  Monday  morning,  and  ascertained 
that  notwithstanding  this  heavy  loss,  the  sol¬ 
vency  of  the  bank  remains  undisiurbed. 

The  surplus  of  the  bank,  which  amounts  to 
about  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  will  meet 
this  deficiency  in  part,  and  the  balance  will  be 
made  up  by  the  stockholders. 

JMy  character  to-day  is  for  the  most  part 
simply  the  resultant  of  all  the  thoughts  I  have 
ever  had,  of  all  the  feelings  I  have  ever 
cherished,  and  all  the  deeds  I  have  ever  per¬ 
formed.  It  is  the  entirety  of  my  previous 
years  packed  and  crystallized  into  the  present 
moment.  So  that  character  is  the  quintes¬ 
sence  of  biography;  so  that  anybody  who 
knows  my  character— and  there  is  no  keeping 
character  under  cover— knows  what  for  forty 
or  more  years, I  have  been  doing  and  been 
thinking.  Character  is  for  the  most  part 
simply  habit  become  fixed.— Rev.  Charles  H. 
Parkhurst. 


The  Children  at  Some. 

CHRISTMAS  eiFTS. 

Everybody  is  talking  about  them,  and 
everbody  is  thinking  about  them.  Many 
people  are  wishing  they  had  money  enough  to 
give  elegant  presents  to  all  their  friends,  and 
because  so  many  wish  to  be  liberal  givers  they 
are  tempted  to  go  beyond  their  means  to  buy 
the  gifts.  This  is  one  of  the  trying  features 
of  Christmas  giving.  Making  gifts  that  our 
incomes  do  not  warrant  keeps  us  “turning 
and  twisting”  our  accounts  for  months  to 
get  square  again.  Such  gifts  really  do  not 
have  the  true  spirit  of  Christmas  in  them. 
Last  year  many  parents  spoke  of  the  embar¬ 
rassment  of  riches  in  the  way  of  Christmas 
presents  for  children.  The  neighbor’s  girl  is 
going  to  have  so  many  presents,  and  his  boy 
will  have  every  wish  gratified  at  the  Christmas 
time,  and  so  the  fathers  and  mothers  feel  that 
their  children  must  keep  up  with  their  young 
friends,  or  they  will  not  be  satisfied.  It  is  all 
wrong  reasoning,  but  it  is  very  human. 

It  must  be  a  very  comfortable  knowledge  to 
be  aware  that  you  are  rich,  and  the  giving  of 
all  these  beautiful  gifts  has  no  burden  bearing 
connected  with  it,  except  that  of  going  to  the 
well-filled  stores  to  pick  them  out.  Every 
body  would  be  willing  to  run  the  risk  of 
carrying  that  burden  to  have  that  knowledge 
at  this  special  season.  But  the  rank  and  file 
must  content  themselves  with  only  wishing 
they  were  able  to  buy  this  or  that.  Some 
families,  by  mutual  agreement,  have  taken  the 
money  that  had  been  set  apart  for  Christmas 
gifts  for  themselves,  and  given  it  to  those  who 
otherwise  would  not  have  a  merry  Christmas. 

Many  fathers  have  had  a  hard  time  during 
this  year  of  financial  embarrassment,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  our  young  people  will  appreciate 
this  fact  and  be  glad  to  have  a  merry,  loving 
Christmas  without  much  expense  of  gift  giving. 

The  little  wee  ones,  of  course,  must  have 
their  Christmas.  The  Christmas  days  of  child¬ 
hood  are  great  eras  in  their  lives.  How  very 
long  it  is  from  one  Christmas  to  another  I 
But  they  do  not  value  gifts  because  of  their 
cost.  Santa  Claus  can  make  quite  a  show  of 
generosity  for  them  at  a  small  expense  and 
in  their  “make  believe”  world  the  gifts  will  be 
complete  and  satisfactory. 

There  was  a  time  when  little  love  tokens 
were  made  for  father  and  mother  by  the 
children  and  the  useful  things  of  necessity 
bought  at  the  Christmas  time  by  the  parents, 
sufficed  for  Christmas  giving.  But  now 
we  live  by  comparison,  and  we 'must  have  and 
do  just  as  other  people  who  are  better  off 
than  wd  do. 

No  presents  are  of  such  value  to  the  loving 
father  aitd  mother  as  the  little  gifts  bought  by 
the  children  who  have  saved  up  their  pennies 
for  months  to  buy  them.  And  the  tokens  of 
love  the  busy  little  fingers  make  and  are  so 
mysteriously  wrought  in  hidden  places  where 
they  cannot  be  seen,  could  money  buy  them 
from  us?  Oh,  no,  they  are  the  most  precious 
of  gifts,  treasured  for  years.  Many  a  mother 
to-day  has  some  of  these  tokens  hidden  away 
in  her  treasure  box ;  they  are  sacred  because 
the  little  ones  made  them  long,  long  ago. 

So  let  us  this  year  give  gifts  of  loving 
thought,  gifts  that  will  not  provoke  the 
words.  “lam  not  able  to  buy  this  for  so  and 
so,  but  I  must  do  it,  because  be  or  she  would 
not  be  satisfied  with  a  gift  of  lesser  value  ” 
We  knew  a  very  sweet  woman  who  sent  only 
a  Christmas  card  to  her  friends  last  year  with 
words  of  love  and  good  wishes  on  it.  It  was 
all  she  had  to  give,  and  the  friends  who  re¬ 
ceived  those  cards  of  remembrance  accepted 
them  in  the  same  sweet  spirit  in  which  they 
were  sent. 
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There  are  some  beautiful  gifts  we  can  all 
give  each  other,  gifts  that  will  last  the  whole 
year  round  and  can  be  used  every  day  in  the 
home  We  sometimes  make  our  lo^ed  ones 
very  unhappy  and  stir  up  strife  among  our¬ 
selves  by  our  uncontrolled  temper.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Drummond  says,  “Temper  is  every¬ 
thing.”  A  bad  temper  makes  a  home 
wretched.  A  good  temper  makes  it  like 
heaven.  Let  us,  with  Christ’s  help,  give  our 
friends  the  sunshine  of  a  sweet,  childlike 
spirit.  We  think  we  want  this  thing  and  that 
thing  for  our  dear  ones,  but  really  the  most 
valued  gift  we  can  give  them  is  ourselves, 
full  of  the  beautiful  spirit  of  our  blessed  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 


A  MONKEY’S  POLITENESS. 

One  day  an  Italian  organ-grinder,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  trained  monkey,  wandered  into 
our  town,  and  the  man  stopped  before  a  house 
to  play.  The  monkey  was  an  intelligent  little 
fellow,  and  was  attired  in  a  jacket  and  cap. 
While  the  master  was  grinding  out  the  music, 
the  monkey  hopped  down  from  the  organ 
where  be  had  been  sitting,  and  jumping  the 
fence,  came  up  into  my  yard.  He  was  at  once 
spied  by  a  fox  terrier  of  mine,  and  the  dog 
made  a  rush  at  him.  The  monkey  awaited 
the  onset  with  such  undisturbed  tranquility 
that  the  dog  halted  within  a  few  feet  of  him 
to  reconnoiter.  Both  animals  took  a  long, 
steady  stare  at  each  other,  when  suddenly  the 
monkey  raised  his  paw  and  gracefully  saluted 
his  enemy  by  raisinar  his  hat  The  effect 
was  magical.  The  dog’s  head  and  tail  dropped, 
and  he  sneaked  off  into  the  house  and  would 
not  leave  it  until  satisfied  that  bis^polite,  but 
mysterious  guest  bad  departed. 


A  WISH  IN  RHYME. 


I  met  him  on  the  train.  I  saw  that  he  was 
shy  of  strangers,  and  that  all  the  occupants  of 
our  car  were  strangers  to  him.  I  was  strange¬ 
ly  drawn  towards  him  from  the  first ;  so  while 
the  train  lingered  at  Harrisburg,  I  broke  the 
ice  by  offering  him  some  fruit.  Confidence 
being  won,  he  very  soon  accepted  my  invita¬ 
tion  to  come  and  sit  with  me.  I  love  purity ; 
this  boy  was  pure.  I  looked  into  the  depths 
of  those  eyes  of  liquid  blue  and  felt  that  no 
deception  found  entrance  there.  From  that 
moment  I  loved  him.  We  spoke  of  his  aim  in 
life.  He  would  like  to  bear  the  message  of 
salvation,  if  he  weie  sure  he  could  preach  like 

his  uncle,  the  bishop  at  C - .  But  a  slight 

impediment  in  his  speech  seemed  to  be  hie 
cross.  As  he  spoke  of  this,  I  saw  that  his 
soul  yearned  to  be  freed  from  this  chain.  It 
formed  the  desire  of  his  daily  prayer.  The 
tentacles  of  his  longings  were  reaching  out 
for  relief.  When  we  separated  that  night,  I 
felt  that  he  held  a  key  that  would  unlock  the 
gateway  of  his  speech  and  set  him  free  indeed. 
With  these  thoughts  I  wrote  an  autograph  se¬ 
lection  for  him,  entitled 

Mt  Wish  For  Tbkx. 

Were  I  to  ftlve  my  wishes  rhyme. 

For  one  so  pnre  and  fair  as  thou; 

I  fear  I’d  fall  with  words  of  mine. 

Lest  some  yood  angel  told  me  how. 


I’d  wish  thy  voice  might  rise  in  srng 
To  sing  6od’s  sweetest  songs  of  praise. 
For  know  ye  well  to  him  belong 
Our  choicest  sifts,  onr  grandest  lays. 


I'd  wish  thy  tongue  might  lose  its  chain. 
And  then  go  forth  to  speak  for  God, 

His  truth  and  justice  to  proclaim. 

Till  all  shall  feel  love’s  chastening  rod. 


I’d  wish  thy  hand  might  wield  the  pen 
With  mighty  force,  with  potent  sway: 

So  shait  thou  bless  thy  fellow-iuen 
And  hasten  on  God’s  perfect  day. 

8.  F,  Fiestbr. 
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CHRISTMAS  GIFTS. 

It  is  almost  always  a  bard  matter  to  decide 
upon  our  gifts  to  our  friends  at  Christmas. 
We  want  to  give  them  some  remembrance 
that  shall  show  our  love  and  thoughtfulness 
for  them,  and  that  shall  be  a  help  and  pleas¬ 
ure  to  them.  Anyone  who  knows  Dr.  J.  R. 
Miller’s  devotional  works,  need  have  no  b.wi- 
tancy  as  to  what  to  give.  His  books  t  re 
always  gladly  welcomed,  and  never  fail  in 
helpfulness.  He  is  one  of  the  few  religious 
writers  who  succeed  in  bringing  the  matters 
of  which  they  write  down  to  every-day  life 
for  its  uplifting  and  ennobling.  The  titles  of 
some  of  bis  works  will  suggest  their  charac¬ 
ter.  First,  there  are  three  dainty  little  books, 
bound  in  white  and  blue,  at  thirty-five  cents 
each:  Young  Girls:  Faults  and  Ideals;  Young 
Men:  Faults  and  Ideals;  Secrets  of  Happy 
Home  Life.  These,  as  well  as  bis  larger 
works,  are  published  by  Messrs.  Crowell  and 
Company.  The  latter  are  bound  in  white  and 
gold  at  $1.25  each.  They  are  Silent  Times,  a 
book  to  help  in  .making  the  Bible  a  factor  in 
life ;  Making  the  Most  of  Life,  a  book  to 
stimulate  the  reader  to  earnest  and  worthy 
living ;  The  Every  Day  of  Life,  a  book  dedi¬ 
cated  to  those  who  want  to  grow  better ; 
Glimpses  through  Life’s  Windows;  and  The 
Building  of  Character,  of  which  a  quotation 
from  the  introduction  will  give  the  keynote: 
“Nothing  else  we  can  do  or  make  in  this 
world  is  so  important  as  that  which  we  build 
along  the  years  in  ourselves.  What  we  are  at 
the  end  is  a  great  deal  truer  test  of  living  than 
what  we  have,  or  what  we  have  done.”  Dr. 
Miller  is  so  well  known  to  the  readers  of  The 
Evangelist  that  his  name  will  speak  for  itself. 

M.  E.  P. 


WOOD  RAT. 

In  Professor  Holder’s  Walks  and  Drives 
through  the  Foothill  Country  of  Southern  Cal 
ifomia  he  says  he  has  frequently  seen  a  curi¬ 
ous  and  interesting  mound  builder.  The 
mound  is  a  mass  of  brush  piled  up  about  the 
trunk  of  a  small  tree,  standing  perhaps  three 
feet  from  the  ground.  It  was  so  interwoven 
that  only  with  difficulty  could  it  be  torn  apart. 
The  heap  was  an  impregnable  fortress,  rain 
and  weatherproof.  Not  knowing  exactly  to 
what  member  of  the  animal  kingdom  the  nest 
belonged,  he  watched  and  saw  a  large  wood 
rat  watching  him  sharply  from  a  short  dis¬ 
tance. 

Prof.  Holder  had  to  work  long  and  hard 
to  find  out  bow  that  bouse  was  made  The 
upper  portion  contained  a  room  lined  with  fine 
moss  and  the  bark  of  trees,  and  thoroughly 
protected  from  the  rain.  There  were  other 
apartments  stuffed  with  seeds,  corncobs,  and 
pieces  of  cloth,  probably  picked  up  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  neighboring  ranch  bouse.  The 
whole  mass  was  honeycombed  with  tunnels,  so 
that  it  was  impossible  to  catch  one  of  the 
mound  builders  napping,  and  when  the  nest 
was  moved,  it  was  found  that  one  of  the 
passages  led  into  the  ground  and  radiated  off 
in  various  directions. 


THE  GARDEN  BIRD. 

Professor  Holder  tells  us  that  deep  in  the 
heart  of  Borneo  there  is  a  very  curious  bird, 
which  is  called  the  gardenbird.  The  bird  is 
but  a  little  larger  than  the  robin,  and  builds 
a  mound  apparently  three  or  four  feet  high, 
which,  wonderful  to  relate,  is  hollow.  This 
is  not  its  nest,  for  it  has  one  in  a  tree  not  far 
distant,  so  this  mound  of  green  twigs  is  sim 
ply  a  pleasure  bouse,  a  summer  home,  per¬ 
haps,  to  which  this  little  bird  goes  for  a  rest 
or  a  change. 


EXPLORATIONS  IN  PALESTINE. 

The  Land  of  the  Bible  can  tell  us  of  the 
Bible.  This  fact  led  to  the  organization  of 
the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  which  has  for 
twenty- nine  years  been  searching  for  the  an¬ 
cient  monuments  of  Bible  times.  Major  C. 
R.  Conder,  D.C.L. ,  in  a  most  interesting 
paper  in  a  recent  Contemporary  Review,  tells 
of  some  of  the  great  results  which  have  been 
already  attained,  and  prophesies  that  “there 
remains  still  much  more  to  be  found  than  has 
yet  been  discovered.” 

“The  first  great  result  was  the  discovery  of 
the  Moabite  Stone.  This  monument  proved 
that,  in  the  ninth  century,  B.C. ,  King  Mesha 
revolted  from  Israel,  as  we  are  told  in  the 
Bible  that  he  did  revolt.  It  showed  that 
Israel  then  worshipped  Jehovah,  and  that 
Omri  and  Abab  bad  ruled  in  Moab.  It  showed 
that  the  Moabite  language  was  a  dialect  not 
unlike  Hebrew,  and  that  the  art  of  writing 
was  known  thus  early,  even  in  this  remote 
corner  of  the  deserts  beyond  Jordan,  far 
away  from  the  highways  of  trade  and  civiliza¬ 
tion. 

The  next  result,  due  to  the  perilous  excava¬ 
tions  of  Sir  Charles  Warren,  was  the  recovery 
of  the  temple  area  and  the  unearthing  of  a 
monument  more  interesting  than  the  Scasan 
Gate — the  ‘great  tower  that  lieth  out’  on  Ophel, 
which  Nehemiah  rebuilt.  Then  followed  the 
discovery  of  the  Siloam  inscription,  bidden  in 
the  dark  aqueduct  which  Hezekiah  hewed, 
from  the  ‘upper  Gihon,’  when  preparing  to 
defend  Jerusalem  against  Sennacherib.  This 
monument  showed  us  that  in  Hezekiah ’s  time 
the  ordinary  language  of  the  city  was  that 
pure  Hebrew  in  which  Isaiah  wrote,  and 
placed  before  our  eyes  the  very  characters  in 
which  his  scrolls  must  have  been  penned. 

“Quite  recently  we  have  had  further  light 
thrown  on  the  ancient  civilization  of  Pales¬ 
tine,  through  excavation  at  Lachish.  The 
discoveries  of  Mr.  Bliss  have  shown  us  the 
language  of  the  Canaanites  in  Joshua’s  time, 
and  the  characters  in  which  they  wrote. 
They  have  proved  the  early  communication 
with  Egypt  by  the  recovery  at  this  site  of 
Egyptian  remains  as  old  as  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  B.C.  They  have  shown  us  how  different 
was  the  language  of  the  Canaanite  and  of  the 
Hebrew,  and  how  close  was  the  connection 
between  Chaldeans  and  Canaanites — just  as 
the  Bible  also  told  us  before.  And,  in  addition 
to  these  most  valuable  discoveries,  we  have 
now  two  hundred  letters  found  in  Central 
Egypt,  written  to  Amenophis  III.  and  Ameno- 
phis  IV.,  by  Philistines,  Araorites,  Phoeni¬ 
cians,  and  Hittites,  which  describe  the  great 
rebellion  against  the  Pharaohs  in  the  age 
when,  according  to  the  Old  Testament  dates, 
the  conquest  by  the  Hebrews  took  place.  ” 

Major  Conder  shows  how  much  is  yet  to  be 
done  from  the  fact  that  of  all  the  ancient  or 
ruined  cities,  only  Lachish  has  been  exca¬ 
vated,  and  that  not  thoroughly.  In  regard  to 
texts  believed  to  be  hidden  under  the  great 
mounds  in  all  parts  of  Palestine,  he  says : 

When  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  was 
first  started,  there  was  nothing  which  could 
confidently  be  pointed  out  to  show  how  rea¬ 
sonable  was  the  expectation  of  such  results. 
All  the  known  inscriptions— except  two  or 
three  from  Phoenicia  —  belonged  to  times 
after  the  Christian  era.  All  the  known  ruins 
were  of  late  character.  It  was  possible  to 
assert,  without  fear  of  contradiction  by  fact, 
that  the  ancient  civilization  of  the  Hebrews 
was  mythical,  and  had  no  existence  before  the 
Greek  or  the  Persian  age;  that  they  could  not 
write,  and  had  consequently  no  books ;  that 
they  were  merely  savage  tribes  under  petty 
leaders,  wandering  like  the  desert  Arabs,  and 
despised  by  the  surrounding  civilized  people. 
Such  things  were  actually  then  said ;  but  he 
would  be  a  bold  man  who  repeated  them  to¬ 
day.  When  Sennacherib  describes  his  unsuc¬ 
cessful  attack  on  Jerusalem,  before  be  was 
driven  home  across  the  Euphrates  by  Tirha- 
kah.  King  of  Egypt,  he  says  that  Hezekiah’s 
tribute  included  "Thirty  talents  of  gold,  eight 
hundred  talents  of  silver,  woven  cloth,  em¬ 
broidered  scarlet,  precious  stones  of  large  size, 


couches  of  ivory,  thrones  of  ivory,  hides,  and 
precious  woods — a  great  treasure  of  every 
kind.  ’  If  Sennacherib  is  to  be  trusted,  Jeru¬ 
salem,  in  Hezekiah’s  time  must  have  equalled 
other  famous  cities  in  wealth  and  in  art.  The 
Assyrians  carried  captive  200,000  people,  small 
and  great,  horses  and  mares,  asses,  camels, 
oxen,  and  sheep ;  and  no  less  than  twenty-six 
strong  cities  of  Hezekiah  were  besieged  with 
engines  of  war  besides  Jerusalem. 

“But  it  may  be  said  that  no  one  disputed 
such  a  condition  of  affairs  in  the  eighth  cen¬ 
tury,  B.C.  ;  that  it  was  only  in  the  times  of 
Moses  and  of  Joshua,  and  yet  more  in  Abra¬ 
ham’s  days,  that  Palestine  and  Syria  were  wild 
countries,  without  civilization,  and  where 
writing  was  unknown ;  that  the  Law  could 
not  have  been  carved  on  tables  of  stone  by 
Israel  in  the  fifteenth  century,  B.C.  ;  that 
Abraham  could  not  have  bought  the  field  at 
Hebron  with  ‘current  money  of  the  mer¬ 
chants’  ;  that  there  were  no  carts  or  chariots 
in  Palestine  in  Jacob’s  time,  or  merchants 
who  could  have  carried  Joseph  to  Egypt,  or 
‘iron  chariots’  of  the  Canaanites  in  Joshua’s 
age,  or  ‘Babylonian  garments’  in  Achan’s 
tent.  Three  years  ago  all  this  might  be 
argued,  but  now  these  objections  also  have 
been  answered  by  the  explorer.  We  know  that 
even  before  the  time  of  Abraham  the  Akka¬ 
dians,  from  the  lower  Tigris,  hewed  granite 
in  Sinai  and  carried  it  in  ships  by  Aden  to  the 
Persian  Gulf.  The  statues  carved  of  this 
granite  are  in  the  Louvre,  and  the  texts  upon 
them  speak  of  gold  and  pecious  woods  brought 
from  Upper  Egypt,  of  mines  in  Phoenicia 
when  precious  metals  were  dug  out,  of  cedars 
hewn  in  Lebanon,  of  a  widespread  commerce 
in  Africa  and  Chaldea,  and  having  its  high¬ 
way  through  Palestine ;  of  Chaldean  invasions 
similar  to  that  of  Abraham’s  time,  when 
Ariocb,  King  of  Ellasar  (the  historic  Eriaku 
of  the  Larsa  monuments)  marched  even  to 
Edom.  ” 

In  concluding  bis  paper.  Major  Conder 
points  to  the  high  importance  of  the  explora¬ 
tion  regarding  the  languages  spoken  in  Pales¬ 
tine  in  the  time  of  Christ,  and  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  the  exploration  has  demonstrated 
that  Greek  was  very  widely  used  in  Palestine 
at  the  time  of  the  writing  of  the  Gospels,  and 
that  it  was  understood  by  the  Jews,  thus 
throwing  some  light  on  the  disputed  question 
whether  the  Gospels  were  originally  written 
in  Greek  or  Aramaic.— Literary  Digest. 


THESE  EVERY  DAY  FAULTS. 

I  know  every  one  of  my  girls  can  think  of 
some  other  little  fault,  one  that  is  peculiar  to 
herself.  Now  I  want  her  to  represent  the  per¬ 
fect  specimen  of  girlhood  just  as  the  perfect 
grape  is  the  finest  of  fruits,  satisfying  the 
thirst,  the  taste,  the  eyes.  But,  my  dear 
girls,  if  you  want  to  be  this  you  must  pull  out 
the  little  faults  as  you  would  the  weeds  from 
a  garden.  Pull  them  up  so  carefully  that 
they  cannot  come  back,  and  in  their  place  sow 
the  seed  of  the  beautiful  flowers  that  repre¬ 
sent  the  virtues.  You  see  it  will  make  you 
happier,  better,  and  more  lovable,  and  it  will 
make  life  sweeter  for  everybody  around  you 
And  behold,  some  day,  taking  you  in  her 
arms,  your  mother  will  tell  you  that  the 
brightness  and  good  cheer  in  the  house  are 
due  to  you  and  your  virtues.  She  may.  per 
haps,  remind  you  of  that  time,  and  be  sure 
she  will  congratulate  you  on  your  victory  over 
the  little  faults  of  every-day  life.  After  this 
it  is  so  easy  to  conquer  big  faults ;  they  stand 
out  so  prominently,  having  no  little  ones  to 
excuse  them,  that  you  see  them  and  control 
them.  You  get  them  well  in  grasp  and  mas¬ 
ter  them,  and  in  time  you,  my  girl,  by  your 
own  efforts  become  “a  perfect  woman  nobly 
planned.” — Ladies’  Home  Journal 


A  gentleman  remarked  that  it  was  very  kind 
in  Sunday-school  teachers  to  instruct  children 
without  pay.  “But,  sir,  we.  do  pay  some¬ 
thing,”  said  one  of  the  boys.  “Do  you,  my 
boy?  What  is  it  then?”  “Please,  sir,  we  pay 
attention.  ” 
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BeJecting  Christ. 

Dec.  10.  Diotrephes.  3  .loho  1-14. 

11.  Herod.  Luke  23 : 7-13. 

12.  Judas.  Mark  14  :  32-45. 

13.  The  Jews.  Lake  23 : 13-25 

14.  The  Thyat.irsns.  Acts  16 : 16-24. 

15.  The  church  of  Sardis.  Revelatioo  3 : 1-6. 

16.  Topic  —  Diilerent  ways  of  rejectiog  Christ. 

Mark  15:6-14;  Hebrews  6 : 4-6. 

There  can  be  no  better  introduction  to  this 
topic  than  to  read  Isaiah  Ivii.  13  xiii.  13,  par¬ 
ticularly  verse  third  of  the  latter  chapter :  “He 
was  despised  and  rejected  of  men,  a  man  of 
sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief.”  This 
pen  picture  of  the  prophet  was  true  to  the  life. 
When  Christ  was  on  earth,  thousands,  heard 
His  words  and  saw  His  works ;  but  the  num¬ 
ber  who  believed  and  followed  Him  was  so 
small  that  His  disciples  were  regarded  as  not 
worthy  of  notice  by  the  Roman  authorities. 
The  great  and  wise  and  rich  followed  Him 
not.  He  was  regarded  as  a  “man  of  sorrows” 
because  smitten  of  God  and  punished  for  His 
sins ;  but  He  sorrowed  over  the  hardness  and 
unbelief  of  those  whom  He  came  to  save,  and 
because  they  would  not  come  to  Him  and  be 
saved  by  Him.  He  wept  over  Jerusalem  be¬ 
cause  of  its  rejection  of  Him,  and  because  He 
was  obliged  to  leave  it  desolate. 

Christ  Rejected. 

The  scene  of  His  rejection  by  the  Jews  has 
been  a  favorite  one  for  the  artist.  Benjamin 
West’s  picture  with  the  above  title  may  be 
found  in  the  Philadelphia  Academy,  and  is 
worthy  not  only  of  a  visit,  but  of  a  study 
with  open  Testament.  It  is  said  the  artist 
spent  months  in  the  study  of  the  Scripture 
account  before  he  began  to  paint  it. 

All  the  participants  in  the  transaction  are 
before  us.  Prominent  is  Pilate,  who  represents 
Roman  law,  and  held  the  life  of  Christ  in  his 
and  has  become  infamous  and  a  by  word  for 
injustice  by  his  weakness.  Many  times  he 
pronounced  Him  guiltless,  and  even  washed 
his  hands  of  the  decision,  which  no  power 
could  have  forced  him  to  make,  when  he  de¬ 
livered  Him  up  to  death.  The  chief  priests 
are  there  with  faces  full  of  hatred,  demanding 
His  crucifixion,  and  led  on  by  them  is  the  mob 
of  Jews  with  brutal  faces  and  clinched  hands 
shouting,  “Crucify  Him.”  Before  and  a  little 
way  off  are  the  women,  anxious,  weeping, 
waiting,  to  minister  to  Him.  Even  the  cross 
already  prepared  is  seen,  and  with  it  the  heart¬ 
less  executioner  showing  to  some  boys  how  his 
cruel  work  is  done.  At  the  side  of  the  palace 
is  the  prison,  and  there  are  Barabbas  and  the 
thieves  who  were  crucified  with  Christ. 

We  can  almost  hear  the  cry  as  Pilate  offers 
to  release  Jesus,  “Not  this  man  but  Barabbas !” 
The  Romans  look  on  indifferent,  not  realizing 
that  the  Son  of  God  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
Roman  Judge,  and  that  the  crisis  of  the  world 
has  come.  A  greater  than  Caesar  was  there, 

A  single  man,  a  noble  centurion,  shows  in 
his  face  his  sympathy  with  Christ  and  his 
growing  faith. 

Another  picture  which  has  become  familiar 


and  which  also  brings  out  with  great  power 
the  same  scene,  is  Munkaezy’s 
Christ  Before  Pilate. 

Here  we  see  the  same  selfish  judge,  the  pur¬ 
ple  clad  priests,  the  shouting  mob  and  a  few 
sympathizers,  while  the  subject  of  their  en¬ 
mity  stands  the  least  concerned  of  all.  His 
face  manifesting  purity  and  peace,  and  speak¬ 
ing  His  innocence,  a  lamb  led  to  slaughter 
and  a  sheep  dumb  before  its  shearers. 

Can  it  be  possible  that-  the  Son  of  God  and 
the  world’s  Saviour  was  thus  rejected  by  the 
very  nation  whose  King  He  was,  and  by  the 
very  priests  who  were  looking  with  eager 
longing  for  the  Messiah? 

Did  the  very  sinners  He  came  to  save  so  re¬ 
ject  Him  and  with  wicked  hands  crucify  and 
slay  their  Lord  and  Christ?  We  cannot  find 
words  strong  enough  to  express  Pilate’s  infamy 
and  the  cruelty  and  wickedness  of  the  Jews. 
And  in  His  place  they  choose  Barabbas,  a 
murderer,  to  be  released  to  them  at  the  feast. 
Nothing  can  be  added  to  the  blackness  of  the 
picture.  In  one  way  or  another  all  rejected 
Him  in  that  house,  Pilate  and  the  Romans, 
the  chief  priests  and, the  Jews;  His  disciples 
forsook  Him  and  fied,  and  even  Peter  denied 
Him,  and  He  was  left  alone  in  the  struggle  of 
His  a^ony.  We  think  we  should  not  have  fied 
or  deserted  Him,  but  should  have  stood  by 
Him  as  Peter  boasted  that  he  would. 

Alas,  how  little  we  know  our  own  hearts ! 
Pilate’s  judicial  rejection  of  Christ  was  also 
personal.  His  rejection  by  the  Jews  was  per¬ 
sonal  as  well  as  national,  and  His  blood  came 
on  them  and  their  children.  When  one  does 
evil  with  a  multitude,  he  does  it  also  alone. 
Judgment  cbmes  to  nations  as  nations,  to  in¬ 
dividuals  as  a  part  of  the  nation,  and  one  can¬ 
not  wash  his  hands  of  participation  in  public 
affairs.  It  is  not  alone  the  atheist  and  infidel 
and  the  persecutor  and  blasphemer  who  reject 
Christ.  One  does  not  have  to  put  Christ  out 
of  his  creed  to  reject  Him ;  he  may  be  ortho¬ 
dox  and  believe  everything  about  Him  and 
yet  reject  Him  all  the  more.  Very  few  delib¬ 
erately  reject  Him.  Most  people  would  be 
horrified  if  asked  to  put  in  words  what  they 
do  in  act.  Simply  to  neglect  Him  is  to  wicked¬ 
ly  reject  Him.  “How  shall  ye  escape  who 
neglect  so  great  salvation?” 

The  common  excuse,  “I  didn’t  think,”  is 
most  contemptuous  rejection,  when  we  con¬ 
sider  what  Christ  has  done  for  or  would  do 
for  the  thoughtless  sinner.  To  forget  Him  is 
worse  than  to  forget  the  mother  who  bore  us. 
How  constantly  is  He  crowded  out  of  mind  by 
pleasure  and  lust  and  ambition  and  business, 
not  to  speak  of  sinning  against  Him  in  the 
very  thing  in  regard  to  which  He  died  to  save 
the  sinner.  Practically,  if  not  deliberately, 
he  is  despised  and  rejected  of  men.  Mam¬ 
mon  is  preferred  before  Him,  Barabbas  is 
chosen  in  His  place,  men  do  not  desire  Him, 
will  not  come  to  Him,  will  not  associate  with 
Him,  will  not  confess  Him,  will  not  bear  His 
name,  will  not  be  His  disciples,  will  not  love 
Him.  The  Holy  Spirit  who  comes  to  sinners 
and  offers  pardon  and  salvation  in  Christ’s 
name  is  unheard  or  unheeded,  put  off  and  kept 
waiting,  sinned  against  or  rejected  until  He 
is  grieved  away.  Sinners  will  be  saved  in  any 
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other  way  than  by  Christ,  will  do  anything 
except  trust  in  Him. 

What  will  you  do  with  Jesus?  He  comes 
now  by  His  word,  by  the  preacher  of  the  gos¬ 
pel,  by  the  Sunday  school  teacher,  by  the 
church,  by  His  disciples,  and  through  all  of 
them  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  one  must  make 
choice  for  or  against  him.  Every  choice  is  a 
reception  or  rejection  of  Him.  a  denial  or  con¬ 
fession  of  Him.  He  claims  to  be  the  son  of 
Ood,  the  only  saviour  of  sinners  whose  life 
was  their  only  ransom,  and  through  faith  in 
Him  alone  is  any  salvation.  Will  you  be  a 
coward  or  an  enemy,or  indifferent,  or  any  other 
kind  of  a  sinner  against  His  love?  What  are 
you  doing  to  Him?  What  are  you  doing  for 
Him?  He  who  resists  the  blood-stained  cross 
resists  the  uttermost  that  heaven  can  do. 

WOMEN’S  EX.  COM  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

THB  SANTA  FE  SCHOOI. 

“Santa  Fe,”  as  stated  by  Mrs.  James,  “is  an 
historic,  not  a  commercial  center;  it  is  a 
sanitarium  and  the  seat  of  government.  The 
reputation  of  the  Santa  Fe  school  has  spread 
far  and  wide  throughout  the  territory,  and  is 
always  called  ‘Miss  Allison’s  Presbyterian 
School.’  We  find  the  school  closed  for  the 
summer,  but  everything  is  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  The  grounds  are  nicely  kept,  and  some 
ornamental  trees  on  the  place,  which  Miss 
Allison  waters  with  her  own  hands  every  day. 
Nothing  is  neglected  in  this  establishment; 
our  property  here  is  kept  in  the  best  condition 
possible.  It  is  a  hopeful  outlook  that  nine- 
tenths  of  all  the  teachers  in  the  territory  are 
graduates  of  our  mission  schools.  ” 

Miss  Allison  wrote  in  June:  Surely  there  is 
not  a  busier,  happier  place  to  be  found  any¬ 
where  than  at  the  Santa  Fe  Industrial  School, 
when  we  are  all  at  regular  work.  Our  light, 
airy  school  room,  with  evergreen  mottoes  on  the 
white  walls  and  blackboards  decorated  in  col¬ 
ored  crayons  by  the  bands  of  our  artistic  class 
room  teacher,  and  filled  with  bright,  black- 
eyed  girls,  all  interested  in  mastering  the  tasks 
given  them,  is  an  inspiring  sight.  We  see  in 
these  girls  some  of  the  future  home-makers  of 
New  Mexico,  and  as  we  notice  how  their 
minds  are  expanding  and  bow  deftly  they  per¬ 
form  their  duties  in  the  different  departments 
of  housework,  we  can  make  no  misake  in  say¬ 
ing  that  the  character  of  their  homes  will  be 
vastly  superior  to  those  we  see  around  us  to¬ 
day.  I  am  gratefully  proud  of  those  who 
have  gone  out  from  this  school  and  are  now 
occupying  places  of  usefulness  in  different 
parts  of  the  territory.  .  .  .  Our  girls  have 
shown  interest  in  the  cause  of  missions,  and 
have  done  extra  work  to  earn  money  for  con¬ 
tributions.  ” 


Ringing  Noises 

In  the  ears,  sometimes  a  ringing,  buzzing 
sound,  or  snapping  like  the  report  of  a  pistol, 
are  caused  by  catarrh  in  the  head.  Loss  of 
smell  and  bearing  also  result  from  catarrh, 
which  may  develop  into  bronchitis  or  consump¬ 
tion.  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  cures  catarrh  by 
thoroughly  purifying  the  blood. 


Hood’ 


Sarsa¬ 


parilla 


“  I  had  catarrh  in  the 
head  for  five  years.  I  tried  /  UaCS 
several  of  the  best  adver- 
tised  remedies  without  re¬ 
lief.  Three  bottles  of  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 
cured  me  entirely.  I  cannot  say  too  much  in 
its  praise.”  Winifred  R.  Fox,  Collector  of 
Taxes,  Somers  Point,  N.  J.  Get  Hood’s. 


HOOD’S  FIIjIiS  cure  liver  ills,  ccnstipation,  indiges¬ 
tion.  Jaundice,  feicz  beaduche.  etc. 
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In  the  spring  applications  were  received  for 
the  coming  year:  “I  have  no  doubt  that,  as  in 
the  past,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  refuse  money. 
I  hope  gradually  to  raise  the  grade  of  the 
school,  so  that  in  a  few  years  we  shall  have 
advanced  pupils  only.” 

For  the  information  of  those  who  have  re¬ 
cently  become  interested  in  the  work,  we 
would  state  that  “Santa  Fe  (the  city  of  the 
Holy  Faith)  stands  on  both  sides  of  the  Santa 
Fe  Creek,  at  an  altitude  of  6,863  feet ;  its  pop¬ 
ulation  is  about  6,500.  This  city  was  cap 
tured  by  the  United  States  military  forces 
under  General  Kearney  during  the  war  with 
Mexico,  September  18,  1846,  without  any  fight 
ing  in  or  about  the  city.  During  the  Civil  War 
it  was  recaptured  by  the  Confederates  under 
Geneial  H.  H.  Sibley  in  1863,  and  remained  in 
their  possession  about  a  month.  With  all  its 
changing  fortunes,  the  city  has  altered  but 
little  during  the  past  century.”  “The  Santa 
Fe  mission  school  was  started  by  the  Christian 
women  of  New  York,  through  the  infiuence  of 
a  lady  from  Auburn,  who  in  1866  accompanied 
her  husband  to  this  far  away  military  post. 
Her  representations  of  the  great  need  of  this 
people  and  of  their  spiritual  destitution  led  to 
the  establishment  of  a  free  school  in  1867, 
working  through  the  Woman’s  Union  Mis 
sionary  Society.  Later  the  work  was  trans 
ferred  to  the  Woman’s  Executive  Committee 
of  Home  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  has  steadily  prospered.” 

At  a  recent  prayer  meeting  in  one  of  our 
churches,  the  subject  being  “The  Advantages 
of  Denominationalism,”  a  gentleman  made  the 
following  remarks:  “I  have  just  returned 
from  New  Mexico,  and  I  was  rejoiced,  and 
I  may  say,  proud  to  learn  of  what  our  Church 
is  doing  there  for  the  Mexicans  in  the  way  of 
Christian  schools.  A  man  of  affairs  said  that 
going  up  and  down  through  New  Mexico,  he 
knew  as  soon  as  he  went  into  a  Mexican 
plaza  (which  is  the  square  in  the  center  of 
the  town)  whether  there  was  a  Presbyterian 
scboool  there  or  not  by  the  appearance  of  the 
children.  ” 

Another  gentleman,  high  in  social  position, 
told  me  that  the  Presbyterians  were  doing 
more  for  the  Mexicans  than  all  the  other 
churches  combined. 

Let  us  be  thankful  that  the  genius  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  is  Christian  education, 
and  let  us  see  to  it  that  it  is  not  lessened  in 


its  influence  by  lack  of  money.  “Give  the 
Woman’s  Executive  Committee  five  years,” 
said  one,  “and  a  church  can  be  organized  in 
the  place  where  they  have  held  a  school.  ”  So 
certain  are  the  results  of  school  work. 

_  H.  E.  B. 

DECEMBER  FOB  THE  FREBDMEN. 

December  is  named  by  the  General  Assem- 
Hiily  as  the  month  for  the  Freedmen.  A  call 
for  help  for  the  n^ro  should  be  made  this 
month  all  along  the  line.  The  Board  of  Mis¬ 
sions  for  Freedmen  is  in  great  financial  need. 
The  December  collections  are  looked  for  with 
great  anxiety  and  solicitude.  We  have  cut 
many  salaries  down  to  just  above  the  starving 
point.  We  have  shortened  the  terms  of  many 
of  the  schools.  We  have  curtailed  expenses 
in  every  possible  way.  We  have  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  many  an  earnest  cry  that  has  stirred 
our  hearts  profoundly.  The  cry  from  some 
quarters  has  been  little  less  than  a  wail.  If 
the  Church  could  only  hear  this  wail,  we  are 
sure  the  needed  help  would  be  promptly  given. 

Pastors,  will  you  not,  from  love  to  God  and 
love  to  your  fellow-men,  speak  to  your  people 
during  this  month  of  December  a  good  word 
for  the  poor  and  uneducated  negro,  and 
send  us  contributions  from  your  church.  Sab¬ 
bath-school,  Young  People’s  and  Women’s  So 
cieties?  “Blessed  is  he  that  considereth  the 
poor;  the  Lord  will  deliver  him  in  time  of 
trouble.  ” 

Edward  P.  Cowan,  Cor.  Sec’y, 

John  J.  Beacxim,  Treasurer, 

No.  516  Market  street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

For  the  convenience  of  bankers,  brokers, 
lawyers,  and  business  men  in  general  in  the 
vicinity  of  ^all  street  and  the  stock  exchange, 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  ticket  offices,  for¬ 
merly  at  No.  113  Broadway,  have  been  re¬ 
moved  two  doors  below  their  former  iocation, 
to  No.  Ill  Broadway,  “Trinity  Building,” 
where  every  facility  has  been  provided  for  the 
reservation  of  sleeping  and  parlor  car  space 
on  limited  and  other  trains  to  the  West  and 
South,  and  where  a  staff  of  experienced  and 
attentive  ticket  sellers  will  be  found  constantly 
on  duty  during  busines  hours,  assuring  the 
public  the  promptest  and  best  attention.  With 
this  office  in  “Trinity  Building”  and  the  old 
established  offices  continued  at  No.  1  Astor 
House,  and  at  No.  433  Broadway,  besides  an 
office  at  No.  361  Broadway,  the  convenience 
of  the  downtown  business  community  has 
been  well  provided  for  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  which  is  always  in  the  van 
to  meet  the  wishes  and  requirements  of  the 
citizens  of  New  York. 
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The  Financial  Outlook. 

The  financial  strain  is  still  in  the  minor  key. 
The  various  markets  are  sluggish,  though 
prices  are  abnormally  low.  It  is  a  time  when 
a  cash  offer  for  almost  anything  receives  un¬ 
common  attention.  That  being  so,  our  read¬ 
ers  can  derive  a  substantial  advantage  if  they 
now  obtain  what  necessities  they  require  and 
pay  cash  for  the  same.  We  fear  that  even 
Santa  Claus  will  be  economical  this  season, 
but  the  kind  saint  cannot  help  spending  some 
money,  and  this  will  supply  a  tonic  to  general 
trade. 

Securities  of  all  kinds  are  at  panic  prices, 
and  buyers  for  investment  can  scarcely  go 
amiss  if  they  keep  close  to  the  well  established 
and  strong  corporations. 


^inaujctal, 


Brown  Bros.  &  Co, 


Kmw  YUBK,  nUBTUH. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONB.  BALTIMORE. 

CONIlBC.i'n>  BT  PRIV.TB  WIBK8. 

Members  N.  Y  .  Phils.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Szcb's. 

We  bay  and  sell  all  drst-claM  Invest'  I 'n'l7’oa'i"m  Ant 
inent  Securities  for  cnstomers.  We  re-  XJl  T 
celve  accounts  of  Banks.  Bankers’  Cor¬ 
porations.  Firms  and  Individuals  on  fa-  Qaaii  isiticMa 
vorable  terms,  and  make  collection  of  OCV/Ul  lUCo. 
drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  aad  of  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  States  on  foralcB 
cduntrles. 

LcttCTS  We  also  buy  and  sell  Bills  of  Ezchanire  on,  and 
make  cable  transfers  to  all  points ;  also  make 
vX  collections  and  Issue  Commerdal  and  Travellers’ 
Credit  available  In  all  paorts  of  the  world. 

BROWN,  SHIPLEY  ft  CO..  LONDON. 


The  6  Per  Cent. 

Guaranteed 
Farm  Mon  gages 
or  THK 

•Bunnell  &  Eno 

iNVES’TMENT  COMPANY 
have  never  defaulted 
on  principal  or  interest. 

16  YBaaS'  BXPBIUKMCB. 
Send  for  deacriptive  pam- 
pMeL  i 

omcis :  A 

140  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Pine  Plains,  N  Y. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Spokai  e. 

Wash. 


Self  Preservation,  or  Life  Science 

is  purchase  of  Seoared  Life  Income.  Advantages 
unusual.  Rest  guarantee.  lutercstSS  to  Write 
L.  A.  HILL  &  Cb.,  IW  Broadway.  N.  T. 


irtuaMctal 


Investment 

Securities 

such  as  : '  ul  estate  loans, 
d  1 1  municipal  bonds,  school 
1  .  bonds,  etc.  We  select 
^  \  these  for  large  and  small 
^  ^  investors  with  the  ut- 
I  most  care.  They  will 
yield  to  6^%. 

I  Our  pamphlet  is  free. 

The  Provident 

X  TUoL  ^O.  BOSTON,  Mass, 
Hleu^c  mention  The  Evangelist, 


800  Acres.  Land  lays  wel'.  Well  watered.  Large 
amount  of  bard  wood  limber;  near  railroad.  Dwelling 
atd  out  buildings.  Price  onl>  five  thousand  dollars. 
Good  title.  Write  for  free  catalogue. 

R.  B.  CHAFFIN  ft  CO.,  Richmond,  Va. 


WASHINGTON 

UFE  INS.  CO. 


CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 

TEN  MILLION  DOLLARS 


NEW  YORK 


This  Company  is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  palo 
into  Court,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  guardian,  truster 
or  executor. 


W.  A.  Brewer,  Jr.,  Pres, 


INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS. 

which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  witbdrawu  aDet 
five  days’  notice,  aad  will  be  entitled  to  interest  for  tb> 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates. 
Religious  and  Benevolent  institations,  and  individual- 
will  find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  fn- 
money. 

John  A  Stewart,  Frew.  George  Bliss,  Vlee-Pre, 
James  8,  Clark,  Second  Vlce-Pres. 

Henry  L.  Thomell,  Secretary. 

Louis  G.  Hampton,  Assistant  Secretary. 

TRUSTEES: 

Daniel  D.  Lord,  Wm.  Rockefeller, 

Samuel  Sloan.  Alexander  E.  Orr, 

D.  Willis  Jambs,  Brooklyn. 

John  A.  Stewart,  William  H.  Macy,  Jr.. 

John  Barsbn  Rhoades,  Wm.  D.  Sloanb, 

Anson  Phelps  Stokes.  Gustav  H.  Schwab. 

Georoe  Bliss,  Frank  Lyman,  Brooklyn, 

William  Libbey,  Gboroe  F.  Vietok, 

John  Crosby  Brown,  Wm.  Waldorf  Astor. 

Edward  Cooper.  James  Stillman. 

W.  Bayard  Cutting,  John  Claflin. 

Charles  S.  Smith, 


The  holdings  of  most  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies,  (at  a  time  when  losses  on  railroad,  in¬ 
dustrial,  and  manufacturing  securities  have 
reached  Thousands  of  Millions, )  contrasted  with 
the  first  Mortgage  loans  of  the  Washington  on 
real  estate,  give  force  to  this  Official  Endorse¬ 
ment  the  Hon.  Superintendent,  after  an 
exhaustive  examination  of  the  Company,  to 
wit: 

“  It  is  most  agreeable  to  me  to  know  tbat 
your  Company  discloses  a  most  excellent  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs. 

“Signed,  .JAMES  F.  PIERCE, 

“  Superintendent. 

“  New  York,  Sept.  S8, 1893.‘’ 

E.  S.  FRENCH,  2d  Y-Pres.  and  Nnpt.  of  Agencies. 

2i  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


Care  of  Estates  and  Properties 
Collection  of  Rents, 

Real  Estate  Mortgage  Loans,  Insurance. 


Special  attention  given  to  the  care  of  Prop¬ 
erty  and  Collection  of  Rents. 


No  19  East  leth  Street  •  New  York. 

2d  door  west  from  Union  Bqnare. 


There’S  Money  In  This 


The  Hartford  Life  and  Annuity  Insurance  Co. 
offers  extraordinary  inducements  to  men  of 
energy  and  ability  in  its  field  work.  Former 
Life  Insurance  experience  not  essential.  To 
the  right  man  targe  compensation  will  be  paid 
Address 

A.  T.  SMITH,  Supt.  of  Agencies, 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

P.  .S'.  It  wilt  pau  uon  to  caretuUy  in- 


Insurance  •  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office;  No.  1  19  Broadway. 


Or  other  Real  Estate  In  the  West 
which  you  desire  to  Sell  7 
This  Association  can  sell  them. 

The  problem  solved  1^  the  new  application 
of  an  old  principle.  Fvery  Inwatur  can 
unload  his  unprofitable  Wealern  Keal  Estate 
under  the  new  plan,  which  is  equal  in 
importance  to  a  great  modem  invention. 

I3F*  Prospectus  free  on  application  to  the 
Atlas  Building  and  Loan  Association, 
Lawrence,  Kansas. 


Eighty-second  Semi-annual  Statement,  July,  1894. 
SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Ossh  In  Banks, . $3no.319  70 

Real  EaUts.  -  -  -  -  -  1,670.363  34 

Onited  States  Stocks,  (Market  Value)  -  l,44e,075  00 

Bask,  Trust  do.,  and  Railroad  Stocks  and  Bonds, 

(Market  Value),  ....  3,466,640  00 
State  and  (Sty  Boudt,  (Market  Value),  -  831,70114 

Bonds  A  Mortgages,  being  first  lien  on  Real  Estate,  673, 96^  76 
Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand,  -  -  132,600  00 

Premiums  nncollscted  and  in  hands  of  Agents,  661,479  83 
Interest  due  and  ncomed  on  lit  July,  1894,  49,812  46 

$8,907,824  12 

LIABILITIES. 

Gash  Oa^tal,  .  .  .  - 

Reserve  rreminm  Fund, 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Lotaei  and  idalmi. 

Bet  Surplus,  ... 


restiffate  this. 


An  Ideal 
6%  Investment 


Are  safe  and  do  not  default.  Interest  and  principal  net  to 
lender.  We  have  loaneo  millions  In  23  years'  consecutive  busl 
ness  without  a  dollar  lost,  or  farm  taken  by  any  Investor.  The 
highest  references.  Send  for  pamphlet,  giving  full  particulars 
and  monthly  list  of  loans  for  sale. 

ELLSWORTH  &  JONES, 

521  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Iowa  Falls,  la. 


Secured  by  taxes  and  redeemable  on  notice. 

The  C  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  Reliance  Trust  Company  (309 
Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia),  are  issued  against  tax  securities: 
absolute  first  Hens  on  real  estate  atsessed  for  taxes  at  from 
three  to  fifty  times  the  amount  of  bonds  Issued.  For  sale  by 

William  P.  Parrish, 

Bonds,  Loans  Real  Estate. 

35  Wall  St.,  New  York. 


$3,000,000  00 
4,404,980  00 
748,111  39 
764,732  73 

$8,907,834'  12 


Manager 
Wall  street  Agency, 
The  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co. 
of  New  York. 


DANIEL  A.  UEALD,  President. 

JOHN  H.  WA-miBURN,  I  Yice.Pr«ddents 
ELBRIDGEG.SNOW,  ( Vi<5«-Pre8iaenM. 

mLIAA.M  L.  BIGELOW.  I  o*cretarieH 

THOMAS  B.  GREENE,  ( 

HENRY  J.  FERRIS.  I  Aaa’t  Secretaries 
ABEUNAH  M.  BURTIS.  f  *  eecretarits. 


lUUIIITV  nnUnO  dlspel  forever  the  fear  of  an o1<1  age 
AnNll  I  DUNUO  of  P’^nury.  Elderlfl  Persons  double 

nilllUIII  uuiiuu  their iDComes  during  life. by  means 
of  them.  Thus  $6  OnO  at  age  86.  provides  over  $50  per 
month  at  age  70.  over  $60  per  month,  age  80  over  $86  per 
month,  during  life. 

If  yen  w-ant  *o  know  more,  address, 

B.  Q.  OARFEHTEB,  256  Broadway,  B.  T..Boom  302. 


AMD  OTHia 

Western  Mortgage 

JBaught  fur  OMnl 

CHARLES  E.  CIBSON 

Milk  Street,  .  .  BOSTOBT.  J 
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Cburcb  flftusic. 

Xidited  Br  B.  Huntinston  Woodman. 

A  GREAT  MUSICAL  OPPORTUNITY. 

By  Cherles  8.  lOliot, 

OrKkiUst  »t  Oanton-Temple  Memorial  Cburcb, 
WasbiuKton.  D.  C. 

11. 

In  outlining  the  route  of  The  Evangelist’s 
church  music  excursion  next  summer,  we 
paused  last  week  under  the  shadows  of 
Salisbury  Cathedral ;  and  most  willingly, 
for  the  cathedral  will  assuredly  “tempt 
the  feet  to  linger.  ”  It  is  one  of  the 
best  examples  of  “Early  English”  Gothic  ar¬ 
chitecture  extant,  and  for  lightness,  grace, 
and  unity  of  design  is  net  surpassed  in  Eng¬ 
land.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  with 
two  transepts,  and  is  of  immense  size,  being 
449  feet  long  and  204  feet  broad.  The  beauti¬ 
ful  spire — its  distinguishing  feature  and  cele¬ 
brated  throughout  the  world — is  the  highest 
in  England.  It  rises  404  feet,  and  is  remarka¬ 
ble  for  its  beauty  of  proportion  and  the  im¬ 
pression  of  lightness  and  needle-like  slender¬ 
ness  which  it  conveys. 

WEL.1,8. 

The  first  place  en  route  from  Salisbury  is 
Wells,  where  a  brief  pause  will  be  made,  if 
possible,  because,  although  the  place  itself  is 
small  and  insignificant,  the  cathedral  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  in  the  kingdom,  and  the 
music,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Charles  W. 
Lavington,  is  always  of  fine  quality,  the  choir 
being  larger  than  is  the  case  in  many  cathe¬ 
drals  of  much  larger  towns,  and  numbering 
twenty-five  singers  of  first-rate  ability.  The 
organ,  by  Willis,  is  not  especially  remarkable, 
but  is  a  good  instrument  of  about  forty  speak¬ 
ing  stops.  Wells  is  the  cathedral  town  of 
Somersetshire,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
interesting  counties  of  Southwestern  England. 
It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Mendip  Hills, 
in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful,  rolling,  verdurous, 
agricultural  country,  which  will  charm  the  j 
eyes  of  all  our  travellers  as  they  pass  over  | 
the  watershed  and  down  into  the  valley  of  the 
Severn.  The  cathedral  is  a  magnificent 
structure  of  Early  English  and  Decorated 
Gothic,  371  feet  long,  with  a  noble  central 
tower  160  feet  high,  and  two  other  unfinished 
towers  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave.  The 
whole  building,  inside  and  outside,  is  of  excep¬ 
tional  splendor  and  beauty,  and  it  is  particu¬ 
larly  famous  for  the  large  group  of  sculptured 
figures  extending  all  across  the  entire  west 
front. 

Bristol  is  but  a  few  miles  from  Wells,  and 
as  we  enter  the  city  we  leave  Somersetshire 
and  find  ourselves  in  Gloucestershire.  Here 
the  party  is  again  at  tide  water,  on  the  west 
coast  of  England.  Bristol  is  a  large,  beauti¬ 
ful,  modern-looking  city  of  235.000  inhabitants, 
and  next  to  London  and  Liverpool,  is  the  most 
important  seaport  of  England.  Its  connection 
with  our  own  country  has  always  been  very 
intimate  and  friendly.  It  was  from  Bristol 
that  Sebastian  Cabot,  the  first  Englishman  to 
discover  America,  sailed  on  his  voyage  in 
1497.  From  Bristol  thousands  of  Englishmen 
and  Welshmen  emigrated  to  New  York  and 
New  England  in  the  early  days  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  colonies,  and  it  was  Bristol  that  estab¬ 
lished  the  first  regular  steamship  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  United  States,  with  the  “Great 
Western”  and  her  sister  shipg,  In  Bristol 
there  is  a  cathedral  and  there  are  also  a  num¬ 
ber  of  handsome  parish  churches  and  several 
public  balls  containing  large  and  fine  organs. 
The  cathedral  is  not  reckoned  among  the 
more  noteworthy  cathedrals  of  England,  but  it 
is  an  interesting  structure  of  ancient  date.  Its 
.-irchitecture  is  mixed,  pertaining  to  different 
pel  iods,  but  for  the  most  part  it  is  Early  Eng¬ 


lish.  The  organist  is  George  Riseley,  who  is 
also  organist  of  Colston  Hall,  a  large  edifice 
named  after  Edward  Colston,  a  benevolent  and 
public-spirited  merchant  of  Bristol,  in  which 
ball  there  is  a  very  brilliant  organ  containing 
53  sounding  stops  and  an  unusually  fine  and 
complete  set  of  mechanical  accessories.  At 
the  Victoria  Rooms  there  is  a  still  larger 
organ,  of  60  speaking  stops,  which  is  one  of 
the  best  specimens  of  the  handiwork  of 
Messrs.  Hill  and  Company.  It  has  four  manu¬ 
als  and  4,004  pipes.  Its  reeds  are  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  power  and  brilliancy.  There  are  11 
trumpets,  trombones,  clarions,  etc.,  scattered 
throughout  the  different  sections,  producing  a 
grand  effect  in  enaeiiMe.  Of  the  churches,  the 
most  interesting  are  Temple  Church,  a  beau¬ 
tiful  specimen  of  decorated  architecture,  and 
remarkable  also  for  a  leaning  tower  w'hich  is 
five  feet  off  from  the  perpendicular,  and  is  one 
of  the  very  few  specimens  extant  of  this 
peculiar  form  or  freak  of  architecture;  and 
St  Mark  Redcliffe,  one  of  the  most  perfect 
churches,  architecturally,  in  England  Other 
interesting  churches  are  St.  Michael’s,  W. 
Tutton  organist ;  St.  Thomas,  Fred  Watts  or 
ganist,  and  St.  Nicholas,  William  F.  Dyer  or¬ 
ganist. 

GI^OUCESTEB  AND  WORCESTER. 

From  Bristol  to  Gloucester  is  a  pleasant  rail¬ 
way  ride  of  an  hour  or  two,  up  the  valley  of 
the  Severn,  with  the  Cotswold  Hills  and  Cleve 
Hill  looming  up  on  the  right  of  the  line.  All 
at  once  the  grand  central  tower  of  the  cathe¬ 
dral.  with  its  four  pinnacles,  announces  the 
arrival  of  the  party  at  the  celebrated  cap¬ 
ital  of  Gloucestershire,  which  is  a  hand¬ 
some  city  of  over  40,000  inhabitants,  very 
prettily  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Severn.  The  cathedral  is  its  main  attraction, 
and  belongs  in  the  group  of  the  finest  church 
buildings  of  England.  It  is  of  mixed  Norman 
and  Gothic  architecture,  420  feet  long  and  144 
feet  broad,  and  has  a  large  number  of  most 
interesting  features.  The  party  will  arrive  in 
time  to  listen  to  the  morning  service  under 
the  direction  of  the  organist,  Mr.  C.  L.  I 
Williams,  an  Oxford  graduate,  and  the  com¬ 
poser  of  the  cantata,  “Gethsemane.”  and  sev¬ 
eral  excellent  anthems.  The  instrument  is  not 
large,  but  the  choir  is  a  good  one.  and  the 
musical  part  of  the  service  in  the  cathedral  is 
always  carefully  attended  to.  Gloucester 
itself  is  a  very  musical  city,  and  frequently 
has  large  musical  conventions  and  festivals. 

From  Gloucester  to  Worcester  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  still  following  up  the  valley  of  the  Sev¬ 
ern.  Worcester,  the  capital  of  Worcester¬ 
shire.  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in 
England.  It  has  45,000  population,  and  it  is 
renowned  for  many  things  in  history,  in  litera¬ 
ture.  and  in  copimerce.  The  ladies  of  the 
party  will  not  be  slow  to  discover  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  Worcester  gloves  and  porce 
lain,  while  those  of  the  ruder  sex  will  find 
their  hearts  warming  toward  the  city  of 
the  great  Worcestershire  sauce  and  pickles. 
The  chief  glory  of  Worcester,  however,  is  its 
superb  cathedral,  one  of  the  very  best  in  Eng¬ 
land.  It  is  cruciform,  with  a  massive  tower 


in  the  center,  162  feet  high,  and  contains 
within  itself  splendid  examples  of  all  four  of 
the  classic  styles  of  English  architecture — Nor¬ 
man,  Sarly  English,  Decorated,  and  Perpen¬ 
dicular.  ’The  entire  structure  was  restored  in 
1857,  so  that  it  presents  a  remarkably  fresh 
and  elegant  appearance.  The  cathedral  con¬ 
tains  two  excellent  organs,  one  of  39  sounding 
stops,  and  the  other  of  53,  both  by  Hill  and 
Company.  It  also  has  a  fine  choir  of  eighteen 
members,  and  the  organist  is  Mr.  H.  Blair,  a 
Cambridge  graduate,  a  brilliant  executant,  and 
a  composer  of  many  fine  anthems,  cantatas, 
and  services.  The  assistant  organist  is  Mr. 
William  Done.  A  special  service  may  be  ex- 
pected  by  the  party  at  Worcester,  and  the 
effect  produced  by  it  will  undoubtedly  be 
quite  remarkable.  The  pedal  effects  in  the 
large  transept  organ  are  unsurpassable.  The 
pedal  org^n  has  no  fewer  than  13  stops,  in¬ 
cluding  two  32-ft.  stops,  a  Twelfth,  a  Fif¬ 
teenth,  a  Mixture,  a  Posaune,  and  a  Clarion. 

From  Worcester,  if  time  allows,  detours  may 
be  made  to  Hereford  and  to  Stratfoid-on- 
Avon,  where  there  are  excellent  organs,  and 
it  is  needless  to  add,  many  other  objects  of 
absorbing  interest. 

TO  LONDON  TIA  OXFORD. 

Leaving  Worcester,  the  excursionists  proceed 
in  a  southeasterly  direction  and  soon  enter  the 
valley  of  Avon,  one  of  the  loveliest  valleys  in 
England.  At  Evesham,  a  pretty  town  on  the 
Avon,  is  the  point  of  departure  for  Stratford, 
and  thence  the  party  strikes  directly  for  Lon¬ 
don  through  Oxfordshire,  Berkshire,  Bucking¬ 
hamshire,  and  Middlesex,  making  a  brief  stop 
en  route  at  Oxford.  This  is  an  intensely  in¬ 
teresting  city,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
in  the  world.  There  will  be  no  occasion  to 
spend  much  time  there,  however,  because  it 
will  be  vacation  in  the  University,  and  most 
of  the  distinguished  musical  and  other  pro¬ 
fessors  will  probably  be  absent  The  party 
may  hope  to  meet  at  Oxford  Sir  John  Stainer, 
the  distinguished  Professor  of  Music  at  Ox¬ 
ford  University,  ex  organist  of  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral  and  one  of  the  foremost  musicians 
of  England  and  of  the  world,  and  be  enabled 
to  examine  some  of  the  attractive  musical  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  University,  including  the  fine 
organ  by  Gray  and  Davison  at  Magdalen  Col 
lege,  with  its  four  manuals  and  35  speaking 
stops,  and  the  cathedral  and  its  organ,  also  by 
Gray  and  Davison.  Much  interest  is  taken  in 
music  at  Oxford,  and  several  of  the  21  col¬ 
leges  composing  the  University  are  well 
equipped  in  this  respect  Dr.  Dodds  presides 
I  over  the  music  at  Queen’s  College;  Basil  Har¬ 
wood  at  the  cathedral ;  Dr.  Iliffe  at  St. 
John’s;  Dr.  Plumridge  at  University  College: 
Dr.  Roberts  at  Magdalen;  Mr  James  Taylor 
at  New  College;  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Wilson  at 
Keble  College. 

At  Oxford  we  first  see  the  famous  Thames 
River,  and  proceed  through  its  valley,  cross¬ 
ing  it  once  or  twice,  on  our  way  to  London. 
Ere  long  the  spires  and  towers  of  Eton  College 
and  Windsor  Castle  are  discerned  on  the  out¬ 
posts  of  the  great  city;  the  villages  grow  more 
and  more  numerous ;  the  dwellings  nearer  and 
nearer  together;  the  bridges  more  and  more 
frequent,  and  finally,  as  twilight  settles  down 
upon  the  party,  it  finds  itself  scudding  along 
upon  the  “high-level”  approaches  of  the  West 
End,  amid  the  myriad  of  handsome  streets 
and  structures,  and  is  finally  deposited  safe 
and  sound  in  the  elegant  Great  Western  sta¬ 
tion  of  London— the  capita]  of  the  world,  the 
city  of  4,000,000  inhabitants,  larger  than  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago  rolled  into 
one,  the  wonderful,  peerless  center  of  modern 
civilization,  and  having  a  special  fascination 
to  the  organist  and  chorister  as  it  stands  be¬ 
yond  comparison  as  the  metropolis  of  church 
and  sacred  music. 


(To  be  continued  next  u  eek.) 


ORGANS  for  Church,  Chapel,  and  home. 

The  Maton  Cl  Hamlin  Organ  is  the  recognized 

STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD. 


The  Liszt  Organ  with  545  reeds  (equivalent  to  545  pipes  in  a  pipe 
on^an)  and  with  Fuil  Set  of  Thirty  Pedals,  is  decidedly  superior  to  small 
pipe  organs. 

100  styles  cf  Organs,  from  ^27  to  ^1,400,  regularly  manufactured. 
Il^usircUd  Caialo^^  and /:tll  particulars  sent  frtc. 


NEW  YORK. 


KANSAS  CITY. 


Oliver  Ditson  Company, 


453  to  463  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Philadelphia:  J.  E.  DITSOX  &  CO 


New  York  :  C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO 


CRRISTHiS  SELECTIORS  Car^s^T  the  l>est  writers 

sndsftne  Rei^nsive  Service.  Prict  5  Ctntt  a  tingU  cofy* 

TRE  CHILDREN  OF  BETHLEHEM 

cbannlng  ChrUtmu  Serrlce  of  Song  and  Reading*,  with  feci- 
tationi.  Prict,  J  Ctntt  a  singlt  ctfy. 

DOROTHY'S  DREAII.a'^-.»..i::a?2^nSS 

that  teaches  a  moral  ia  a  pleasant  way  that  will  attract  tho 
children.  Priti^yoCtnis  a  singUco^. 

I  CHRISTMAS  REVERIE. 

Prict,  10  Ctntt  a  tingle  copy.  Im  Jtn 

Addition^  CaAtatai.  ” 

■•■taOIsM*  MlaaloB.  A  Jolly  Chrlatana.  OneCbrl^ 
ana  Kyn.  A  Ghrlatana  TUIon.  Santa  China  J>  Ca. 

Jndga  Santa  Clana  Catehlnn 

Nen^aata  Clana.  Santa  Clans’  MUtakc.  The  Walft 

ChrlMMaa.  These  ere  all  by  widely  known  author*  and  have 
delighted  thousand*  of  children  in  the  past  year*.  Price  »/ 
eacK  Cantata,  30  cent!  a  tingle  cepy. 

THE  WOHDERFUL  STORY. 

the  principsl  events  of  the  life  of  the  Lord  while  on  eeith,  Es^* 
cielly  sppropriate  for  Christmas  tiroes.  Prict  io  ctSeSinglt^^* 
BCTIll  CUCU  A  marnificent  Christmas  CanUU  for  Adults. 

DLlHLLUfcB*  Words  by  Frederic  Weetherlyg  Music  by 
Geo.  F.  Root.  Price  go  ants  a  single  cefya 
OATALOOUB  of  Christmas  Music  aud  Gifts  sent  Free. 

THE  MUSICAL  VISITOR  f^ristmuAnthem*.  ip  Ctt. 

THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO., 
OraOIHMATl,  .  .  »KW  TOSK.  CIUCAS*. 


MUSIC  FOR  CHRISTMAS,  1894. 

CAPTURE  OP  SANTA  ClaAUS.  The  New  Cantsts. 
By  Dr.  W.  Howard  Doans.  Briabt.  innocent  amuse¬ 
ment.  Dialoanes  Recitations,  and  Charming  Music. 

30  cents,  poetpairi.  _ 

THE  FBOUlSED  REDEEMER.  Christmas  Seryire 
No.  17.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Lowrt.  Responsive 
readings.  Fresh,  st'rring  and  forceful  music.  Scents, 
postpaid. 

THE  CHRISTMAS  WHEEL  FEAST.  Bv  Mrs.  W. 
F.  Crapts  and  H.  P.  Main.  A  new  and  picturesque 
service  for  the  little  folks.  Price.  6  cents  postpaid. 
CHRISTMAS  ANNUAL  No.  26.  Bright,  original 
(.Enrols  by  itopular  composers.  4  cents,  nostpnld. 
RECITAOTONS  FOR  CHRISTMAS  TIME  No.  6. 
Eight  pages,  4  rents,  postpaid.  Ncs.  1, 2, 3,  and  4,  eight 
pages,  4  cents  each,  postpaid. 

Send  for  Complete  Cataloodb. 

THE  BICLOW  A.  MAIN  CO., 

70  Eaat  9th  St,,  New  York,  216  Wabaah  Ave.,  Chicago. 


NEW  CHRISTMAS  MUSIC 

Bassford,  W.  K.  Hosannas  raise  .  .  |0.08 

Brewer,  J.  H.  The  Star  of  Bethlehem  .12 

Brown,  O.  B.  Calm  on  the  listening  ear 

of  night . 1ft 

CruickshMk,  H.  A.  C.  How  beautiful  are 

the  feet.  Lute  143 . 1ft 

Hamer,  Q.  F.  While  shepeerds  watched  .  12 
It  came  upon  the  midnight  clear  .OS 

Hanscom,  E.  W.  Hail  to  the  Lord’s  anointed.  OS 
ITaraton,  Q.  W.  The  Star  of  Bethlehem  .12 
Price,  C.  E.  B.  While  shepherds  watched  .1ft 
Schnecker,  P.^A.  Christian  awake ;  salute 

the  happy  morn . 1ft 

Smallwood,  W.  Let  us  now  go  even  unto 
Bethlehem.  Lute  144 

Wirtz,  C.  The  people  that  walked  .  .  1ft 

COnPLETE  CATALOaUE  OP  OCTAVO  MUSIC  SENT 
UPON  APPLICATION. 

Published  by 

ARTHUR  P.  SCHMIDT, 

146  Boylston  Street.  ...  Boston. 


THffi  NEW  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  HYMN-BOOK. 


Metropolitan  College  of  Music.  Carmina  for  the  Sunday-School. 


XMAS  CAROLS  1894^ 


BT  THE  BEST  0OMPO8EKS 
IN  THE  LAND. 
IRRESISTIBLE  I  CATCHY  I  NEW  I 
Undeniably  the  beet  and  pret- 
tleet  this  aeason.  SS.fjO  per  hun¬ 
dred  or  4c.  each  by  mail.  Send  M 
soon  aa  possible,  as  tbere  is  a 

great  demand  for  them. 

J.  *  P.  B.  UTERS,  89  John  St.,K.Y. 


19  and  21  East  14th  St.,  New  York. 

Besides  the  regular  full  year's  work  in  various  depart¬ 
ments,  as  outlined  in  catalogue.  8p<'Cial  courses  are  of¬ 
fered  I  n  Church  Music,  in  Oratorio,  and  training  of 
Voice  Teachers  and  in  the  Synthetic  Method  of  piano 
teaching. 

Dudley  Buck.  President. 

Albert  Ross  Parsons,  Principal  Piano  Department. 

H  ERBERT  W.  Orebne,  Principal  Voice  Department. 

R.  Huntington  Woodman,  Principal  Organ  Departm’t. 
JOHN  Cornelius  Gbioos,  Secretary. 

Premium  Dultars,  Mandolins,  Banjos  &  Violins 

m  ONLY  $6  FOR  EITHER.  df 

W  TbeM  iDStroiMDtf  bavw  rM«lv«d  blfbMt  » 

■  award  for  Toot,  Klaiab  aod  Maiafial,  aod  ^ 

■  retail  for  |12.00,  bat  la  order  to  iboroogblr  ■ 

I  lotredoee  tbom  to  ovory  looalUy»  wo  *iii  ■ 

Mil  a  limitod  nambtr  at  abovo  priM.  Sim-  RL 
A  ■  pllflod  Inairoetor  froo  with  ovory  laitre*  /M^k. 

\^kM  meat  when  oath  aooompaaiee  order.  Aloo/^B^L 
/  wV  *eBt  C.  O.  T>..  with  privilece  of  exaraiaiDif./  V  ■ 

/  1  \\THE  musical  «U1DB  pub.  CO.,!  •  ■ 

I  ^  VChMlsaatl,  O.  Larmi  MsaaTn  la  UwVM  ^ 

V  ^  0.  8.  lllMOaiM  CsMoga*  tor  ts.  stamp. 


By  Lewis  W.  Madge  and  Herbert  B.  Tamer. 

293  Hymns,  with  Tunes.  Price,  per  100, 185. 

“It  is  a  book  we  do  not  hesitate  to  endorse.”— FnanpelM. 
“Much  snuerior  to  the  ordinary  book  of  the  sort.” — 
ConqregationaliPt. 

“Wortny  of  high  commendation.”— Obeerver. 

Already  adopted  in  a  large  number  of  schools,  and  pro- 
nouncedyOy  those  using  it,  “the  latest  and  best." 

•*.Si}ecimen  copy  by  mall,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  86 
cents,  by 

A.-  S.  BARNES  &  CO..  Publishers. 

56  East  10th  Street,  New  York. 


A  I.1TTI.B  HOME  MISSIONARY  WORK 
among  your  friends  and  neighbors  uxruldbe  toteU  them  of 
our  offer  of  The  Evangelist  for  three  months  to  new  suh- 
seribers  for  twenty-five  cents.  If  you  believe  in  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  and  wish  to  see  its  infiuence  extended,  this  4e  ar  easu 
“word  in  season”  to  say.  May  we  not  ash  your  help  so  far 


December  6,  1894. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


Fifty .vt-wo  Orgeiii  Xallca.  37. 


By  the  Chalnaaii  of  the  Music  Coumilttee. 

Mr.  Levelhead  was  a  little  late  at  the  meeting  of  the 
committee,  and  found  the  members  carefully  examin¬ 
ing  the  specifications  and  bids  received  from  the  dozen 
bidders. 

“  Let  us  have  all  the  bids  and  specifications  revised,” 
said  one  of  the  members.  “In  the  light  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  you  have  gathered  for  us,  we  understand  them 
much  better  than  we  did  before  and  see  clearly  that 
they  are  too  indefinite  in  many  particulars.” 

”  I  want  the  cost  of  the  case  and  the  organ  proper 
specified  in  the  bid,”  said  one  member,  ”  1  want  to 
know  what  1  am  paying  for  the  musical  instrument, 
and  how  much  I  am  paying  for  the  box.  We  can  buy 
any  kind  of  a  box  we  may  want.” 

"  I  want  a  detailed  statement  of  the  pipes  of  each 
stop,”  said  another,  ‘‘  giving  their  tone-length,  their 
size,  weight,  character,  etc.,  with  suitable  guarantee 
as  to  quality  of  tone,  so  that  we  can  compare  the 
specifications,  pipe  by  pipe,  as  to  size,  weight,  etc.,  if 
we  wish  to.” 

“  I  want  details  of  all  the  mechanical  stops.”  said 
another,  ”  stop  by  stop.  1  want  to  know  Just  what 
each  mechanical  stop  is  for,  just  what  it  Is  expected 
to  do,  and  just  what  its  value  is  in  the  general  scherr 
of  the  organ.” 

"  1  want  a  detailed  statement  of  the  general  scheme 
of  the  organ,”  said  a  third,  ”  showing  the  quality  and 
scope  of  each  musical  stop,  and  its  value  in  the  en¬ 
semble  of  the  organ,  and  showing  in  detail  how  the 
different  tone  values  are  balanced,  and  the  various  de¬ 
mands  of  choir  and  concert  work  provided  for,  both 
in  musical  tones  and  mechanical  facilities.  I  want  it 
so  clearly  set  forth  that  I  can  go  over  the  specifications 
with  a  friend  of  mine  who  is  a  good  organist,  and  learn 
with  certainty  whether  anything  of  importance  is  miss¬ 
ing,  or  whether  mere  flashy  show  is  overdone  at  the 
expense  of  true  character  and  dignity.  Now  Farrand 
and  Votey’s  bid  is  by  far  the  most  satisfactory  because 
it  gives  us  along  these  lines  so  much  more  definite 
ideas  of  the  character  and  value  of  the  organ  they 
offer.” 

It  was  then  resolved  to  send  back  all  the  bids,  ex¬ 
cept  Farrand  and  Votey’s,  for  revision  and  more  de¬ 
tailed  information  as  to  the  organ  proposed. 


Music  for  Christmas  Gifts. 


THE  NEW 

“  Favorite  Collections.” 

Each  volume  is  made  up  of  musical  compositions, 
Mth  new  and  old,  whose  merit  and  popnlarqualit'es 
have  von  the  affections  of  all  lovers  of  music.  More 
charmiiuc  or  more  valuable  Chriatmas  presents  could 
not  be  imagined. 

“  Favorite  Collection  of  Songs.” 

”  Favorite  Collection  of  Plano  nusic.” 

“  Favorite  Collection  of  Waltzes.” 

**  Favorite  Collection  of  Dance  Music.” 

“  Favorite  Collection  of  riarches  and  Galops.” 

”  Favorite  Collection  of  Vocal  Duets.” 

160  Pages  each.  In  exquisitely  designed  covers. 

Each  r  A  Cents, 

Book  uU  Postpaid. 


NEW  VOLUnES 

In  the  “  Royal  ”  Series. 

"  Royal  F our- Hand  Collection. ' ' 

Thirty-eight  ebarmiug  piano  dnets  from  the  best 
modern  sources.  Easy,  bright,  and  with  abundance 
of  variety.  Handsome  covers. 

“Royal  Collection  Reed  Organ  Music'’ 

Fifty-seven  of  the  most  pleasing  and  excellent 
examples  of  recent  music  tor  the  parlor  organ,— 
waltzes,  marches,  operatic  selections,  etc.  Hand¬ 
some  covers. 

Each  TA  Cents, 

Book  uU  Postpaid. 


“CHOICE  SACRED  SOLOS.” 

VoL  I.  80  songs  for  soprano,  mezzo-soprano,  and 
tenor.  Voi.  II.  40  songs  tor  contralto,  baritone,  and 
bass.  These  two  volnmes  comprise  some  of  the  most 
beantiful  and  tnsoiring  sacred  solos  that  have  ever 
beenwritteo.  The  great  masters  of  sacred  song  are 
represented,  and  the  boohs  in  every  respect  are  all 
that  could  be  deei  red.  Heavy  paper,  SI  .OO;  boards, 
Sl.SS;  cloth,  gilt,S8.DO,  postpaid. 

'‘MCINTOSH’S  ANTHEMS.” 

For  quartette  and  chorus  choirs.  A  new  book  of 
anthems  of  uunsnal  variety  and  impressiveness.  A 
collection  well  worth  examining.  110  pieces;  2S0 
pages.  Sl.DO,  postpaid. 

“GOLDEN  CHIMES.” 

A  revised,  enlarged,  and  greatly  improved  edition 
of  this  famons  book.  Designed  for  the  use  of  piano- 
play.  r->  of  from  IS  months’  to  2  years’  (or  more)  prac¬ 
tice.  The  book  is  filled  with  moderately  difficult 
pieces  each  one  of  which  will  amply  repay  careful 
study.  174  pages.  Beautiful  covers.  SI.OO,  post¬ 
paid. 

“  'The  World’s  Fair  Collection  of  Patriotic 
Songs  and  Airs  of  Different 
Nations.” 

One  of  the  mo«t  unique  and  Interesting  coUections 
for  years.  The  book  contains,  besides  the  songs, 
national  hymns  and  melodies  (vocal  aud  instrumen¬ 
tal),  interesting  biographical  sketches  of  the  compos¬ 
ers.  aod  valuable  bits  nf  Information  coucetnlog  the 
origin  of  the  pieces.  Handsome  titles,  with  flags  of 
the  nations.  Heavy  paper,  6*  cents,  postpaid. 

“GOOD  OLD  SONGS.” 

The  only  collection  of  the  kind  in  existence.  Over 
1(X)  old  songs  t)iat  have  been  loved  for  half  a  dozen 
generations.  Piano  accompaniment.  Heavy  pa¬ 
per,  $1.00;  boards,  $1,115;  cloth,  gilt,  $8.00,  post¬ 
paid. 


“  imericaii  Piano  Collection.'”  “  bermuy's  famous  composers.' 


The  cbeaDe^t  strictly  high-grade  collection  ever 
publlsbed.  Fifty  charming  pieces.  2l6  pages.  Hand¬ 
some  colored  covers.  60  cents.  By  mall,  65 
cents. 


By  Alicb  Maud  Allsn.  A  dainty  little  book  of 
biography.  Bound  In  white  and  gold  cloth,  and  espe¬ 
cially  appropriate  for  Curistmas.  Cloth,  $1.00, 
postpaid. 


Send  for  “  Of  Interest  to  Music  Lovers,  ”  telling  all  about  music-hooks  for  Christmas. 


idea  that  a  congregation  which  “paya"  mnst 
not  be  expected  to  “work.”  Back  of  all,  we 
have  not  gotten  hack  from  the  Protestant  idea 
of  the  church  service — a  sermon  and  prayer, 
with  trimmings — to  the  Christian  idea  of  the 
worship  of  God,  with  instruction. 

I  beg  your  pardon  for  this  intrusion,  but  my 
soul  is  often  vexed  over  this  matter.  And 
with  many  thanks  for  your  help  in  the  work 
of  changing  this  mistaken  idea,  I  am. 

Yours  very  truly, 

H.  M.  W.  Moork  (M.D.). 

The  music  used  by  Dr.  Moore  in  the  service 
alluded  to,  consists  of  three  excellent  tunes 
by  Gounod,  Tours,  and  F.  Bunnett ;  the  Mag¬ 
nificat  and  Nunc  Dimittis  by  Bunnett,  and  the 
Gloria  Patri  and  the  Benedictus  chanted  to 
Gregorian  chants.  This  is  a  noble  showing, 
and  indicates  what  can  be  done  if  it  is  under¬ 
taken  with  zeal  and  intelligence.  During  the 
past  week  we  have  learned  that  the  Sunday- 
school  of  the  Congregational  church  at  Mont¬ 
clair,  New  Jersey,  has  mastered,  under  the 
intelligent  leading  of  Mr.  C.  T.  Ives,  the 
church  organist.  Tours’  Magnificat  in  F,  which 
they  sing  with  keen  enjoyment. 


CHRISTMAS  MUSIC  FOB  CHOIRS  AND 
SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

From  G.  Schirmer,  New  York: 

Lo,  THE  Infant  Prince;  Many  Songs  Have 
Greeting;  Starlight  Clear;  O  Joy  All 
Joys  Excelling  ;  O  Child,  Divinest  Marvel; 
Children,  Before  the  Infant  Jesus,  by  C. 
Joseph  Brambach.  Six  short  settings  for 
female  voices  of  Christmas  poems  of  the  carol 
character.  We  recommend  the  third  of  the 
set  as  being  particularly  attractive  and  in 
teresting,  and  at  the  same  time  quite  easy. 
They  all  require  three  voices,  first  and  second 
soprano  and  alto. 

In  the  Days  of  Herod,  the  King,  by  Sum¬ 
ner  Salter.  A  Christmas  anthem  for  bass  and 
tenor  solo  and  chorus.  The  music  increases 
in  interest  as  it  progresses,  and  the  final 
chorus  reaches  a  fine  climax.  There  are  a 
few  difficult  spots  to  be  overcome  by  the 
chorus,  but,  as  a  whole,  the  anthem  is  quite 
easy. 

O.  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem,  The  In¬ 
fant  King,  by  W.  II.  Neidlinger.  The  first  of 
these  is  a  beautiful  setting  of  the  hymn  by 
Phillips  Brooks.  The  anthem  may  be  sung 
with  or  without  the  soprano  obligato  solo.  It 
is  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  musical  writing 
that  we  have  seen  from  Mr.  Neidlinger’s  pen. 
The  other  anthem  is  for  soprano  solo  and 
chorus  (or  may  be  had  in  key  suitable  for  alto  j 
solo),  and  while  it  is  melodious  and  flowing, 
there  is  a  certain  monotony  about  it  which  to 
us  diminishes  its  interest. 

O’er  the  Hills  of  Bethlehem,  by  H.  R. 
Shelley.  An  easy,  effective,  and  chaste  an¬ 
them  for  soprano  solo  and  chorus,  with  a  free 
organ  part  of  little  difficulty.  Amateur  choirs 
that  include  a  soprano  soloist  will  find  this 
an  excellent  selection. 

Waken,  Christian  Children;  We  Three 
Kings  OP  Orient;  Sleep,  My  Saviour;  Gent¬ 
ly  Falls  the  Winter  Snow  ;  In  the  Fields 
WITH  THE  F’locks.  Five  carols  of  great  ex¬ 
cellence  by  Russell  King  Miller.," We  call  par 
ticular  attention  to  No.  5,  which  is  a  perfect 
gem  that  deserves  to  be  widely  sung  in  the 
Sundays  schools  of  the  land. 

The  Day  of  all  the  Year,  The  Story 
Wondrous  Sweet  Two  fine  Christmas  carols 
by  Fred.  Schilling 


Geo.  Jardine  &  Son, 

ORGAN 

BUILDERS, 

31t  a  320  East  39tli  SL, 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 


niiller  &  Abel 


(L»t«  of  fh«  Rootuvolt  Orgin  Works) 

MAKERS  OF  FIRST-CLASS 

ORGAf 

CONCERT, 

362  to  372  SECOND  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK, 

Send  Tor  (jataloaue. 


H  2)03en  Ibanbs 


So  to  speak,  touch  the  Symphony 
producing  marvellous  results. 


VOICED  FROM  OUR  READERS. 

It  is  with  extreme  gratification  that  we  re¬ 
ceive  from  time  to  time  letters  of  thanks  for 
our  past  efforts  in  the  cause  of  hhurch  music, 
and  full  of  encouragement  for  the  future. 
Some  are  not  of  sufiScient  general  interest  to 
warrant  their  publication  in  these  columns, 
but  we  appreciate  them  all  and  endeavor  to 
reply  to  them  either  through  the  mails  or  in 
this  department  of  The  Evangelist.  We  have 
several  letters  in  hand  which  we  think  will 
prove  good  reading.  The  first  we  offer  in  evi¬ 
dence  that  our  standards  are  not  so  high  as  to 
be  impracticable  in  the  Sunday  school.  Re¬ 
formers  are  often  considered  to  be  “cranks”; 
and  if  those  who  are  doing  their  utmost  to  im¬ 
prove  the  character  of  Sunday-school  music 
Are  called  by  that  name,  it  is,  after  all,  a  sort 
of  back-handed  compliment,  for  in  this  age  of 
steam  and  electricity  cranks  are  necessary  to 
the  accomplishment  of  nearly  every  great  re¬ 
sult.  More  “cranks”  like  our  correspondent 
are  needed  in  the  church  music  reform  move 
ment,  and  we  advise  the  careful  reading  of  the 
following  letter : 

Columbus.  Ohio,  November  SS,  ISM. 
To  THE  Musical  Editor  or  Thb  Evangelist  : 

Dear  Sir You  can  hardly  imagine  the  joy 
your  Church  Music  column  in  The  Evangelist 
gives  me.  I  can  now  prove  from  cold  print, 
“in  black  and  white,”  that  if  I  am  a  crank 
on  the  music  worship  of  the  Sunday  school,  I 
am  not  alone  in  my  madness.  • 


YET  A  CHILD  MAY  PLAY  IT. 


The  Spirit 

of  Music 


is  imprisoned  in  the  Symphony. 
With  each  perforated  ribbon  it  is” 
released  and  sings. 


DAILY  CONCERTS  AT 


.  176  Wabash  Avenue 

.  IH08  Chestnut  Street. 
Rooms  13-14  Floi  d  Bnilding;, 
.  935  Penna.  Avenne. 

.  63  Peachtree  Street. 

.  657  Broad  Street. 

.  623  Four'  h  Avenue. 

.  361  Main  S'  reet. 

.  1050  Fourth  Street. 

.  sms  Main  Street. 

.  .  75  North  Street. 


New  York  City,  .  .  138  Fifth  Avenne.  Chicago,  Ill.,  . 

Boston,  Mass.,  .  .  458  Washington  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  .  .  433  Wood  St  reet.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cincinnati,  O.,  .  .  23  West  Fourth  Street.  W'ashington,  D.  C  , 

Detroit,  Mich.,  .  .  67  Monroe  Avenne.  Atlanta,  Oa. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  .  110  Blast  Bsltimorr  Street.  NewarK,  N.  J., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  .  .  296  BYilton  Street.  Louisville.  Ky., 

Troy.  N.  Y  ,  .  .  .  354  Broadway.  Dallas,  Texas, 

Leavenworth,  Kan.,  .  521  Delaware  Street.  San  Diego  Cal.,  . 

Kansas  City.  Mo.,  .  206  West  Ninth  Street.  Stockton,  Cal., 

New  Orleaos.  La  ,  .  .731  Cf  al  Street.  Pittsfield.  Mass., 

Wilmington,  Del.,  .  .  710  Ma  ket  Street.  Madras.  India,  .... 

Portia  id.  Me.,  .  .  588  Con -ress  Street.  Montreal.  Canada,  2368  St.  Catherine  Street. 

Mexico  City,  .  .  Calle  Cadena,  No  3.  Seattle,  Wash.,  .  .  1018  Second  Street. 

Represented  generally  by  the  leading  Music  Dealers  in  all  Sections. 

merTd^  conn,  Wilcox  &  White  a  catalogue  for  a  postal. 


THE  EVANGEUST. 


WOMEN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

A  chapter  from  Jeremiah  and  prayer  by 
Mrs.  Sohauffler  opened  the  weekly  meeting 
Wednesday  morning  November  28tb.  Miss 
Hawley  shared  with  us  extracts  from  the  let¬ 
ters  of  Dr.  Vinton  at  Seoul,  Korea,  extending 
from  June  to  September,  which  she  had 
through  the  kindness  of  bis  sister.  Dr.  Maria 
Vinton  of  this  city.  Beginning  June  19th,  he 
wrote:  Just  now  the  city  is  in  a  ferment  over 
the  presence  of  foreign  troops  here.  Two 
months  ago  a  rebellion  broke  out  in  a  south¬ 
ern  province.  The  government  sent  for 
Chinese  troops.  This  was  against  the  treaty 
of  ’85,  and  finding  this  violated,  Japan  has 
been  bringing  troops  and  marines  on  for  ten 
‘days.  There  are  now  a  thousand  here.  The 
Chinese  are  expected  to-morrow.  A  conflict 
aeems  possible,  though  all  express  pacific  in¬ 
tentions.  We  Americans  have  no  fears,  but 
«re  provided  for  by  the  presence  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  at  Chemulpo. 

June  27:  War  was  declared  by  Japan  last 
Sunday.  The  contest  is  over  the  sovereignty 
of  this  little  peninsula,  and  its  inhabitants  are 
the  sufierers,  whoever  gains  the  victory.  The 
Japanese  have  bad  control  of  the  city  and  its 
approaches  for  about  a  fortnight.  Americans 
are  requested  to  congregate  near  the  Lega¬ 
tion.  We  are  only  separated  from  it  by  a 
atone  w’all,  and  have  lived  for  three  years  un¬ 
der  the  stars  and  stripes.  There  is  some  hard- 
ahip  in  staying  here  through  the  hot  season, 
and  we  are  a  good  deal  worn  down.  We  have 
laid  in  a  supply  of  horse  food,  wood,  soap, 
and  other  necessaries.  Most  of  the  Koreans 
are  much  frightened,  and  have  left  the  city. 
The  king  knew  nothing  of  the  rebellion  or 
what  was  going  on  till  a  week  ago,  when  he 
at  once  dismissed  in  disgrace  the  principal 
men  in  the  Cabinet. 

July  29:  We  are  living  along,  not  only  exist¬ 
ing,  but  enjoying  ourselves.  We  have  very 
little  meat,  except  chickens,  but  plenty  of 
-vegetables.  Walder  (the  little  son)  has  not 
been  very  well.  There  is  no  war  going  on, 
-only  a  state  of  expectancy.  As  the  Korean 
daily  expresses  it:  “After  seeing,  we  shall 
know.  The  Japanese  have  been  flocking  in 
and  fortifying  themselves,  and  certainly  con- 
atitute  a  formidable  army.  Most  of  us  have 
no  trouble  going  at  out  among  them,  but  the 
British  Consul  has  had  thirty  marines  sent  up 
bere  as  a  personal  bodyguard.  We  Americans 
feel  absolutely  safe,  /or  we  are  the  largest 
western  community  here,  and  have  a  good  Min¬ 
ister  and  a  couple  of  war  ships  at  Chemulpo. 

July  25 :  This  country  has  been  forcibly 
brought  under  Japanese  rule.  Two  days  ago 
we  were  wakened  by  musketry  and  cannon. 
The  latter  were  used  in  battering  in  the 
palace  gate,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  its  occu¬ 
pants,  king,  queen,  king’s  father,  crown 
prince,  and  all,  w’ere  in  possession  of  the 
Japanese.  The  Chinese  Consul  had  fled  three 


must  come  slowly.  After  the  battle  near 
Pyeng  Yang  two  thousand  Chinese  were  re¬ 
ported  killed  and  eight  hundred  prisoners. 
Our  mission  property  there  remains  uninjured, 
and  Mrs.  Moffett  and  Mr.  Lee  return  there 
next  Monday. 

Mrs.  White  reported  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Ab¬ 
bott  of  Nanking,  who  on  account  of  the  war 
disturbances  was  going  to  Shanghai.  A  most 
interesting  report  for  the  year’s  work  at 
Ratnagiri  by  Miss  Jefferson  was  read  by  Mrs. 
Morse.  She  told  of  the  time  spent  in  study 
and  her  care  of  the  girls’  school  while  Miss 
Miner  was  at  annual  meeting.  She  found 
the  boys  at  their  school  learned  to  sew  more 
rapidly  than  the  girls,  some  making  whole 
garments,  others  patchwork.  In  July  they 
started  a  girls’  school  in  the  center  of  the 
town,  the  only  one  there.  The  girls  were 
shy  at  first,  but  there  was  soon  an  average 
attendance  of  fourteen,  and  so  fond  were  they 
of  the  work  that  they  would  interrupt  the 
prayer  or  catechism  to  ask,  “Will  there  be 
sewing  to  morrow”?  The  neighbors  keep  their 
window  open  to  watch  the  work,  and  the  girls 
hold  up  their  sewing  to  show  it  off  to  them. 
Miss  Jefferson  teaches  in  the  mornings  at  the 
school  in  the  compound.  It  has  never  recov¬ 
ered  from  the  false  report  of  a  girl  having 
been  baptized  there.  The  girls  of  the  bazaar 
would  not  come  to  the  Sunday-school,  so  there 
is  one  for  them  there  at  7.30  A.  M.  Then  she 
hurries  to  the  church  Sunday  school  to  teach 
a  class  of  six  women.  Then  at  10  she  teaches 
the  lesson  in  the  compound.  Weekly  visits 
are  made  to  the  leper  asylum,  where  eighteen 
women  suffer  from  the  loathsome  disease. 
Strange  as  it  seems,  caste  is  strictly  observed 
by  these  lepers,  and  they  are  afraid  if  a  lady’s 
dress  touches  them  they  will  be  polluted.  The 
Holy  Spirit  is  truly  working  in  them,  for  grad¬ 
ually  they  have  learned  to  welcome  and  listen 
to  the  story  of  Jesus,  who  alone  can  cleanse 
them.  In  village  visiting  many  are  the  oppor- 
tunites  even  as  in  Christ’s  time  to  meet  the 
women  at  the  well  and  tell  of  the  Living 
Water. 

The  imperative  need  of  a  teacher  at  Wood- 
stock  was  mentioned,  a  woman  of  culture  and 
experience  to  help  Miss  Oiddings  in  that  im¬ 
portant  work.  This  is  a  matter  for  earnest 
prayer. 

The  closing  prayer  was  offered  by  Mrs. 
Wellington  White,  whose  presecne  with  us  is 
always  welcome. 


the  formula  for  making  Scott’s 
Emulsion  has  been  endorsed  by 
physiciansof  the  whole  world.  No 
secret  about  it.  This  is  one  of  its 
strongest  endorsements.  But  the 
strongest  endorsement  possible  is 
in  the  vital  strength  it  gives. 


Imulsioni 


nourishes.  It  does  more  for  weak 
Babies  and  Growing  Children 
than  any  other  kind  of  nourish¬ 
ment.  It  strengthens  Weak 
Mothers  and  restores  health  to 
all  suffering  from  Enqaciation 
and  General  Debility. 

For  Coughs,  Colds,  Sore  Throat,  Bron¬ 
chitis,  Weak  Lungs,Consumption,Blood 
Diseases  and  Loss  of  Flesh. 
Scott&Bowne,  N.  **  All  Drugnists-  60c.  andSl. 


days  before.  In  the  afternoon  the  Korean 
barracks  were  stormed,  followed  by  great 
slaughter.  Of  the  Koreans  brought  to  Dr. 
Scranton’s  hospital  not  one  was  wounded  in 
front  I  The  native  soldiers  have  been  dis¬ 
armed.  Everything  is  quiet  enough  for  us, 
but  the  days  and  nights  are  filled  with  rob¬ 
beries  by  both  nations.  We  can  buy  no  fresh 
food,  but  have  plenty.  Ice  is  the  problem, 
for  the  Japanese  prevent  the  bringing  of  any¬ 
thing  to  the  city.  I  have  secured  a  passport 
from  their  Legation,  and  hope  to  persuade  the 
Korean  in  charge  to  supply  us,  though  he  can 
send  none  to  the  palace.  We  went  to  a  con¬ 
cert  given  by  the  Japanese  military  band. 
They  played  very  finely  indeed. 

July  31:  All  the  babies  are  ailing.  Dr. 
Avison’s  family  have  gone  for  a  change  of  air 
to  the  shelter,  or  pest  house  outside  the  wall. 
We  feel  the  heat  severely. 

August  13:  The  31st  of  July  was  the  day  of 
a  great  battle  about  seventy  miles  from  here. 
Of  course  the  Japanese  were  victorious. 

Two  days  later  little  Walder  died,  “the 
sweetest  baby  God  ever  sent  into  the  world.  ” 
Soon  after  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Vinton  sailed  for 
Japan,  from  where  he  writes,  September  7th : 
After  three  rough  nights  in  an  empty  steamer 
on  the  inland  seas,  a  good  dinner  at  Fusan, 
and  cordial  welcome  at  Nagasaki,  I  am  to 
i-arry  back  eight  thousand  silver  dollars  for 
niisBon  use,  having  brought  a  money  belt 
wadded  with  paper  notes  and  bills  of  ex¬ 
change.  Kobe  seems  a  metropolis  after  the 
isolation  of  Korea. 

September  28 :  We  have  returned  from  Japan. 
1  have  received  New  York  papers  up  to  the 
end  of  August,  and  can  read  the  sort  of  stuff 
you  have  been  feeding  on  all  summer  in  re¬ 
gard  to  Korean  affaiis.  I  assure  you  there  is 
hardly  a  word  of  truth  in  the  whole  series. 
The  Japanese  are  beginning  to  enforce  reforms, 
and  have  accomplished  an  amazing  amount. 
The  dress  of  the  gentlemen  has  been  changed 
by  proclamation  to  one  more  convenient,  and 
whoever  appears  in  the  old  dress  is  liable  to 
have  a  bayonet  run  through  his  sleeve.  The 
Koreans  appreciate  the  chanee  and  are  anxious 
for  the  time  when  they  can  cut  off  their  hair 
without  violatng  custom.  A  new  coinage  has 
been  introduced,  taking  the  place  of  the 
strings  of  cash  we  have  been  obliged  to  han¬ 
dle.  A  department  of  education  has  been  es¬ 
tablished.  What  taxes  are  collected  now  come 
straight  to  the  palace,  instead  of  losing  most 
of  their  substance  in  the  pockets  of  officials, 
but  the  territory  over  which  the  Japanese 
have  supervision  is  so  small  that  such  reforms 


No  burner  or  lamp  is  hall 
so  good  with  a  chimney  that 
does  not  fit  it  and  suit  it. 

The  “Inde.x  to  Chimneys” 
tells.  You  get  it  by  writing 
Geo  A  Macbeth  Co,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa — free. 

Pearl  glass,  pearl  top,  tough 
glass. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 


’ovrxxjzi'S’*s  ■n 

Ovrrgaltert,  I.fffglna,  Lnmh’t 
Wool  Soloo,  A  tanka  "  Hed- 
*  r"om  Hoekn,  and  Frit  Slipprm. 

Highest  award  at  World's  h'air.  Absolutely  the  be« 
It  dealer  doesn’t  have  them,  send  to  us  at  once. 

W.  H.  WILEY  A  SON, 

Box  loss,  Hartford,  Conneeticwt. 


ITnlike  the  Dutch  VraccM,  no  Alke- 


^IN^^£|iiuU|Uee  or  other  Chemtcele  or  DyM  ere 
in  enr  *'  - - —«"»•- 

Thetrdelicioue  BREAKFAS- - -  - 

-pniu  ud  eeluble,  end  coett  !'» «*«•  «•€  cent  o  cup. 
SOLD  BY  GROCE.'tS  EVERYWHERE. 

VALTER  BAKER  A  CO.  00RCHESTER,MA88. 


Of  their 
COCOA 


XUM 


THE  EVA^GELIST. 


THE  “BROWNIE”  FIGURES 


Costumes,  Wraps, 

Received  by  late  French  Steamers. 

Street  and  Carriage  Suits, 

Reception  Gowns, 

Evening  Dresses. 
OPERA  CLOAKS  AND  WRAPS, 
JACKETS,  CAPES,  AND  CLOAKS. 

Tailor-made  Suits,  Riding  Habits. 

FURS. 

FUR-LINED  GARMENTS, 
FUR  CAPES, 

FUR  JACKETS  AND  CLOAKS. 

FUR  TRIMMINGS. 


Drawn,  Patented  and  Copyri^ted  0*i>.  15,  ’9*.) 

By  PALMER  COX. 

The  Little  Folks 


can  now  AM 
^  have  their  favorite  “  Brown- 

ies  ”  to  play  with ;  looking 
^  TABBY,  ^■^^i  live“Brownies”Bow  wow 

^  from  different  parts  of  the  world ;  seven 
inches  high  when  made  up ;  twelve  fig- 
ures  to  a  yard  of  cloth.  rjg 

a..  at.,  .at _ 


These,  in  addition  to  the  otherig|^^ 
novelties  in  the  toy  figures,  as  rep-Hg^^ 
resented  by  these  illustrations,  arewa 
Bo^E?  printed  on  cotton  cloth  in  hand- 

some  colors,  with  directions  for  cutting  jocko. 
wBL  out,  sewing  together,  and  stuffing  with  cotton, 

^  Any  child  that  can  sew  can  do  it. 

They  make  up  so  perfectly  you  would 
think  they  were  alive. 

CB  For  sale  by  your  dry  goods  dealer.  If 
^AmNNV.  ^®'’®^‘he  does  not  have  them,  show  hint  this 

advertisement  and  ask  him  to  get  you  some,  pitti-sino. 

Arnold  Print  Works,  North  Adams,  Mass.  A /I 


'Btoac)way  1  dfcr 


LITTLE 

TATTERS.  TATTERS. 


HEN  AND  CHICKENS. 


THIS  TRADE  MARK 


^  \  Is  stamped  on  the  cloth  next  to 

LITTLE  RED  M.L  CM^  each  object.  PAf| 

RIDING  HOOD.  OUR  SOLDIER  BOYS.  Patented  July  5  &  Oct.  4,  1893.  JOINTEI 


This  week  we  begin  the  greatest  sale  ot 
woolens  ever  advertised  by  us. 

10,000  Dress  Liengths,  of  our  own  fine 
goods,  at  a«toni^hingly  low  prices. 

500  lengths  all  wool  India  Twill,  best 
dark  shades,  at  $2.50  a  lull  dress  pat¬ 
tern. 

600  full' .dre.>i8  lengths  of  all  wool 
Homespun  — 50  inches  wide,  marked' 
$3.00  each. 

Satin  laced  Broad  Cloth,  in  Black  and 
dark  colors,  $4.50  a  complete  dress^ 
length. 

One  case  ol  new  styTe  Robe  dresses  In 
boxes  containing  perforated  Yelutina 
lor  trimming,  at  $7.50  each. 

The  Basement  tables  piled  with  bar¬ 
gains;  a  melange  of  Spring  and  Fall 
Goods,  marked  solel.v  with  a  view  ot 
prompt  sale. 


DOLL  OWU 


CARPETS. 

AN  IMMENSE  LINE  OF 

ROYAL  WILTONS 

AND 

WILTON  VELVETS 

AT  THE  FORMER  PRICE  OF  A  BRUSSELS. 

on  CLOTHS. 

Remnants  of  Sheets  at  SOc.  and  60c.  per  square  yard 
worth  double  the  monef}'. 

IXI.AID  LINOLEUMS  A  SPECIAIjTT. 

LACE  CURTAINS. 

We  offer  the  balance  of  stock  of  the  oldest,  and  lar«rest 
mannfacturer  in  Europe.  consletinK  of  Irieh  Point, 
BruKsels  and  Tambonred  Eace  Curtain,  and  Sash 
Goode, 

At  lemt  than  Importer’s  wlmlesale  price. 

FURNITURE  TAPESTRIES 

in  Silk,  Wool  and  Cotton  (latest  styles  and  colorings). 
At  about  one-half  their  value. 

SHEPPARD,  KNAPP  &  CO., 

SIXTH  AVE..  13TH  AND  UTH  STS. 


fashionable 


Redfern 


brand  of  the 


famous 


FIRST  QUALITY 

Bias  Velveteen  Skirt  Binding. 

Look  for  ••  S.  H.  &  M.”  First  Quality  on  the  label 
of  every  Ixrft  you  buy. 


The  Pablic’S  Perpetnally  Popular 

Patent  “Paragon”  Purse. 

SOver  150,000  sold.  Most  Popu¬ 
lar,  roomy  and  least  bulky  purse 
made.  Ask  your  dealer  for  it,  or  1 
will  mail  one-in  black,  red  or 
brown  leather  on  leceipt  of  25 
cents;  in  calf  for  65  cents,  or  seal, 
85  cents.  The  trade  supplied. 
Write  for  prices  and  catalogue. 
AU  parties  are  warned  against  in- 
fringring. 

^AT.  DEC.  80.  ’90.  sols  llANUrACTURSR, 

JAMES  S.  TOPHAM.  1231  Penn  Avenue., 
Washingrton,  D.  C. 


SUV  Penknife  Pencil 

A  Pencil  with  a  Pea-Knife  attachment.  A  clever 
combination.  No  more  broken  points.  Your  Knife, 
Pencii  Eraser,  Letter-Opener  and  Paper  Cutter 
always  at  hand.  The  blade  slips  into  a  slot  in  the 
Pencil  and  is  never  exposed.  Greatest  little  conven¬ 
ience  ever  devised  for  busy  men.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  them,  or  send  »o  cents  for  three  samples.  THIS 
WICKLAND  MFC..  CO..  Fremont.  O..  Box  B- 


iTfUffinESTlRYEHTlOH 

OllEPOUjStPERCW. 

STEPHEN  F.  WHITNAH&SON, 

•fluvamiRs  A»  Sole  Units,  's-  PHILADELPHIA. 


QUINA-LAROCHE 


f  A  r\i< lui 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


Bvsiions  iroTK& 

The  Altrtdst  iDterchense  is  »  periodloel  th»t  nrlnn 
oat  of  the  he«rt  of  the  tiaiee  end  reflects  Its  spirit.  As 
oar  readers  niajr  see  by  resdlnslts  snuoaDoement  on 
pose  2,  the  staff  of  the  pertodiosl  Is  one  of  anosoal  ex* 
cellence.  The  price  is  exceedingly  moderate  for  the 
qaality  of  contents.  Its  Tsloe  to  those  engsged  practi¬ 
cally  in  philanthropic  work  can  scarcely  be  oreresti* 
mated. 

Anything  that  Dr.  Briggs  writes  will  be  read  with  spe¬ 
cial  sttenuon  by  a  PreemHerlan  pnblic.  Bis  article  on 
the  Salvation  Army,  in  the  December  North  American, 
will  be  fonnd  to  be  fall  of  c'>gent  thoaght  based  on  deep 
personal  sympathy  wi  h  the  movement  and  thoioogh 
familiarity  with  its  methods. 


Rison's  Food  maintains  natrition  at  the  highest  point 
with  the  lesst  possible  demand  on  the  digestive  organs. 
WooLRiOH  &  Co.,  Sole  Mfs.,  Palmer,  Mass. 


TOVBS  TO  FLOBIDA  VTITH  BATMOND  AND 
WHITCOMB. 

Florida  and  Caba  are  to  be  added  the  coming  season  to 
the  field  ot  Raymond  and  Whitcomb’s  excarslon  enter¬ 
prises.  A  series  of  delightful  tours  to  tbost  regions  has 
been  arranged  for  and  the  paities  will  leave  New  York. 
Janaary  11  and  26.  Visits  are  to  be  paid  in  Florida  to 
^t.  Augustine,  Tampa.  Lake  Wonh.  Ormond.  Rockledge, 
Win’er  Park,  the  St.  John  and  Ocklawana  Rivers  and 
other  plac' s  of  interest,  with  stays  at  such  hotels  as  the 
Pouce  de  Leon  the  Tampa  Hay.  and  the  Kojal  Polnciana. 
'I'bose  who  go  to  Cuba  will  spend  a  week  in  Havana.  The 
tourists  are  to  have  i>erBonal  escort  in  Florida  os  well  as 
going  and  returning,  and  the  tickets  may  be  used  coming 
north  independently  if  detired.  Raymond  and  Whit¬ 
comb,  81  East.  Fourteenth  street.  Nea  York,  will  send  an 
illustrated  descriptive  book  to  any  address. 


NONESUCH 

niNCE  nEAT 


Two  large  pies  are  made  from  eacli  package  of 
None  Such  Mince  Meat.  For  sale  by  all  Grocers. 
Be  sure  you  get  the  None  Sucb-^.avo5,d  imitations. 

A  MERRELL-SOULB  CO.,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


HOUSEHOLD. 

The  Apple. — If  all  the  excellent  qualities 
ascribed  to  the  apple  as  an  article  of  food 
really  belong  to  it,  it  cannot  be  too  highly 
commended  for  constant  use.  Its  unusally 
large  percentage  of  phosphorus  well  adapts  it 
for  a  brain  food,  particularly  for  the  renewal 
of  the  nervous  force  in  the  brain  and  the 
spinal  cord.  The  acids  of  the  fruit  have  a 
direct  effect  upon  the  liver,  stirring  it  to  ac 
tion,  and  inciting  it  to  a  more  healthy  condi¬ 
tion,  and  when  taken  without  sugar  are  use¬ 
ful  as  an  aid  to  digestion.  It  is  also  claimed 
that  the  constant  use  of  this  fruit  is  one  of 
the  best  preventives  of  throat  diseases,  as  it 
is  said  to  have  an  especially  good  influence 
upon  the  mucous  membrane.  It  prevents  cal¬ 
culus  growths  and  disinfects  the  mouth.  In 
short,  the  apple,  taken  morning,  noon,  or 
night,  without  the  skin,  either  cooked  or  raw, 
if  ripe  and  juicy,  will  promote  the  health  of 
those  in  fairly  good  condition,  and  if  baked, 
can  be  eaten  with  impunity  by  anyone.  The 
Practitioner  says,  in  this  connection,  that  the 
old  Scandinavian  tradition  represents  the 
apple  as  the  food  of  the  gods,  who.  when  they 
felt  themselves  to  be  growing  feeble  and  in¬ 
firm,  resorted  to  this  fruit,  thereby  renewing 
their  powers  of  mind  and  body. 

The  Cranberry  Season.  —  Mrs.  Rorer’s 
recipe  for  cranberry  cream  calls  for  a  pint  of 
cranberries,  which  must  be  in  a  saucepan 
with  about  a  teaspoonful  of  water,  just 
enough  to  keep  them  from  scorching.  Cover 
the  saucepan,  and  as  soon  as  the  cranberries 
pop,  press  them  through  a  colander.  Add  one 
cup  of  sugar  and  two  tabiespoonfuls  of  gela¬ 
tine  that  has  been  allowed  to  stand  for  half 
an  hour  covered  with  four  tabiespoonfuls  of 
water.  Now  stand  the  pan  bolding  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  berries,  sugar,  and  gelatine  in  another 
pan  of  cracked  ice,  stir  till  it  begins  to  thick¬ 
en,  then  stir  in  a  pint  of  thick  cream,  turn  in 
a  mould  and  stand  away  to  harden 

Oatueal  Wafers.  —Use  equal  parts  of 
water  and  oatmeal,  with  a  pinch  of  salt. 
Make  it  as  thin  as  you  can  shake  it  out  on 
the  bottom  of  the  dripping  pan.  so  that  when 
done  it  will  not  be  thicker  than  a  knife  blade. 
Bake  very  slowly  until  quite  dry;  it  will  take 
an  hour  or  more.  Watch  closely  that  it  does 
not  scorch.  In  winter  I  have  baked  them 
upon  the  top  of  my  sitting  room  stove,  when 
having  a  slow  Are.  These  usually  break  into 
small  fragments  when  taken  from  the  pan, 
but  they  are  very  good. 


A  iSolid  Extract  ot  Beef  is  more 
Economfcotthan  a  liquid,  because 
concentrated,  and  nousekeepers 
will  find  it  mnch  cheaper  to 

BUY 

Liebig  COMPANY’S 

Extract  of  Beef, 

a  solid,  concentrated  extract,  free 
from  fat  and  gelatine  or  any  foreign 
substance  and  dissolve  it  themselves. 

The  grenuine  has  this  ^ 

signature  on  thejar,  j 

n  Wu«:-  ^ 


Peter  Moller’s 
Norwegian 

COD  LIVER  OIL 


IODIDE  or 
IBOH. 


ifi  cle&r,  sweet,  sound  and  free  from  disagrreeable 
taste  and  smell— a  product  obtained  after  years 
of  scientific  research.  It  is 

Absolutely  Pure 

as  it  existed  in  the  hepatic  cells  of  the  living  fish; 
hence  perfectly  digestible,  causing  noafter-tMte 
or  nausea.  In  fiat,  oval  bottles  only,  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed  and  dated.  All  Druggists. 

W.  H.  Schieffelin  &  Co.,  Sole  Agents,  N.  Y. 


ALSO  nr  ITBUF. 


Specially  recommended  hi  the  nscdical  celeb¬ 
rities  of  the  Vfurld  for  Scrofula,  (Tumorii,  King’s 
Evil),  and  the  early  stages  orOoasampkloa,  Consti¬ 
tutional  WeakneM,  Poorness  of  kb#  Blo>  d,  and  for 
stimnlaiing  and  regrulating  its  uerlodie  course. 

None  oenuine  unless  signed  ”  BLA’’iCARD.” 

E.  Fotiosra  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  all  Druggists. 


Grand  NATIONAL  AWARD 
of  16,600  francs. 


AH  INVIOOEATIHO  TOHia 

CONTAINING 

PERUVIAN  BARK,  IRON,  MD 
PURE  CATALAN  WINE. 

Far  the  PRETENTION  oad  CURE  of 

Malaria,  Indigestion,  Loss  of  Appetitn.etc. 

22  rue  Dronat,  Paris. 

E.  FOUGERA  &  30  N.  WILLIAM  ST,  NEW  YOU, 


25o.  a  Bottle,  immediate  Relief  Ouaromtsed.  Six¬ 
ty  years  on  the  market.  Continued  increased  demand. 
Vll  druggists  seU  it. 


1 1  U  aSL  O  Easy .  durable  and 

fiaSiZiSidESBdMOieap.  A  radical 

cure  effected.  Heud  for  sealed  catalogua 
XauUSTOS  TBDSS  OSi,  OsMai.  lU. 


Delightful  Reading 


« Holds  your  Shook  and  dictionary  in 
just  the  right  place  and  angle.  Can 
look  np  words  wlihont  getting  np,  or 
putting  down  yonr  book.  Racks  for 
other  hooks.  Place  for  lamp:  writing 
table,  too.  A  reaifnl.  beloful  com¬ 
panion  for  home  or  office.  Best 
Christmas  gift  for  yonng  or  old. 
Thousands  sold.  Caialoaue  free.  Hold¬ 
ers  for  Century,  Webster’s,  and  Standard  dictionaries. 
HOLLOWAY  BEADINO  STAND,  Gayahoffa  Falls,  Ohio 


BARLOW’S  INDIGO  BLUE. 

THE  FAIOLT  wash  BLUE.  ALWATB  EEIJABLE, 
Fob  sou  bt  OaocBaa. 

a.  s.  wiLTBEueEK.  ass  m.  at.,  pui...  p  - 
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THE  EVANGELIST 


Dec«mber  6,  ^884 


President  E.  Benjamin  An¬ 
drews  of  Brown  Uniyersity 
has  prepared  the  text  for 
Scribner's  Magazine's  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Last  Quarter  Cen¬ 
tury  in  the  United  States,  1869- 
1895,”  which  will  be  the  chief 
feature  for  the  coming  year. 
President  Andrews  has  been 
not  only  a  constant  student 
of  the  events  which  have 
made  these  years  so  re¬ 
markable,  but  has  gained  a 
special  reputation  for  pic¬ 
turesque  and  graphic  narra¬ 
tive. 

The  topics  treated  in  the  • 
early  chapters  are  still  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  most  read¬ 
ers,  and  include  among  hun¬ 
dreds  of  others  such  subjects 
as: 

General  Grant  aa  CItU  Chief. 

The  Ku-Klux-Klan. 

Chinese  Immigration. 

Decay  of  the  Merchant  Marine. 

The  Chicago  Fire. 

Horace  Greeley  and  His  Career. 

The  Credit  Mobilier  Scandal. 

The  Great  Panic  of  1873. 

Carpet-Bag  Governments. 

The  Whiskey  Ring. 

The  Centennial  Celebration. 

Secretary  of  War  Belknap. 

Kxpoaure  of  the  Indian  Ring. 

Black  Bills  Excitement. 

Custer's  Indian  Fights. 

The  Discovery  of  the  Great  Divide. 

Completion  of  the  Transcontinental  Railroad. 

The  Reconstruction  Period. 

Grant's  First  Cabinet. 

The  Fourteenth  Amendment,  etc.,  etc. 

This  serial  history  gives 
the  only  part  of  the  History 
of  the  United  States  that  has 
not  been  written  and  re-writ-  ® 
ten.  The  illustrations  will 
be  a  great  feature. 

Subscriptions  for  SerOmer'a  Magazine  for  1896 
should  be  sent  now.  $3.00  a  year.  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons,  153-157  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York. 


The  Synods  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Church  are  showing  a  want  of  respect  for  the 
recent  action  of  their  General  Assembly  on  the 
subject  of  relations  with  our  own  Church  that 
we  did  not  anticipate.  The  Synod  of  Ala¬ 
bama,  numbering  172  churches,  67  ministers, 
and  11.624  communicants,  has  just  concluded 
its  sessions  at  Montgomery.  ^  the  course  of 
which  a  resolution  was  introduced  by  Dr. 
Bryson,  and  after  some  debate  carried  by  “a 
good  majority,”  expressing  regret  that  “our 
Assembly  did  not  see  its  way  clear  to  appoint 
a  Committee  of  Conference.  ”  In  oflPering  this 
resolution  Dr.  Bryson  sought  to  conciliate 
those  zealous  for  the  honor  and  authority  of 
the  General  Assembly,  by  arguing  that  its 
passage  was  largely  a  matter  of  expediency 
and  of  practical  movement  to  the  growth  o' 
the  Church,  a  considerable  number  of  Presby¬ 
terians  for  the  North  being  now  resident  in 
the  upper  portion  of  Alabama,  and  more  com¬ 
ing.  It  begins  to  be  quite  evident  that  the 
refusal  of  the  Nashville  Assembly  to  confer 
with  the  Saratoga,  will  be  one  of  the  burning 
questions  in  the  Southern  Assembly  in  May 
next. 


The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company, 

38  Union  Square.  New  York. 

flENBT  M.  FIBU).  D.D..  Bditor. 

HENRY  R.  RLUOT.  PnbUaher. 

riHiEB:  Three  dollars  a  year,  in  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  oountriee  81.0t  extra  for  foreign  xw^tage. 
For  two  years  in  advance,  or  for  one  year’s  sabscrip- 
tion  and  one  new  snbecriber.  Five  dollars.  In  clubs 
of  flve  or  more.  Two  dollsre  each.  The  paper  will  be 
sent  on  trial  to  a  new  snbscriber  for  three  months 
for  twenty-five  cents,  in  advance. 

A.LI.  subecrlptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discon- 
continned. 

SuBSCRiBBRS  who  change  their  address  should  notify  ns 
at  once,  giving  the  old  as  well  as  new  address,  and 
the  paper  will  be  sent  to  the  new  address  till  notified 
to  the  contrary. 

Advkrtisimo  Rates,  U  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  Dositions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

Remit  In  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-office  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Address  The  Evangelist, 

33  Union  Square,  New  York, 

Entered  at  the  Paet^flce  at  Ifew  Torh  a»  teemid-elam 
mail  matter. 

Anrrr-TWO-WEiK  FEAST!  ,|||Z 

S  HARPER'S  2 

5  YOUNG  Z 

6  PEOPLE  E 

Largest  of  the  Juveniles.  Eight 
■HB-  Advantages  over  all  others. 

Subscribe  NOW,  and  get  the 

Christmas  Vacathm  Extra  — a 

Complete  Story  by  Kirk  Munroe 
—FREE.  Write  TO-DAY  for  free 
sample  copy  and  i6-page  Ulus-  ' 
trat^  Announcement. 

|ur  HARPER  &  BROTHERS 

PubUshers,  New  York 

wwwv 

NOTICrs. 

FRENCH  FAIR 

In  the  French  Evangelical  Church,  128  West  16th  Street 
New  York,  in  favor  at  the  Home  for  young  women  who 
come  to  this  country  aa  children’s  onrars  and  ladles' 
maids;  to  take  place  December  6  and  7.  from  2  o'clock 
antil  10.  at  the  church.  Donations  'sent  to  the  care  of 
Rev.  H.  L.  Grandlienud  at  the  church  will  be  gratefnll> 
received. 

A  service  in  memory  of  Mrs.  J.  C.  Gailnp.  late  president 
of  the  New  York  Woman’s  Synodical  Committee  of 
Home  Missions  will  be  held  in  Lenox  Hall,  63  Fifth  Ave., 
December  11,  at  8 : 80  p.m  . 

PBESBT  TERIES. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  York  will  meet  In  the  chapel 
of  tbe  First  Cbnrch,  Fifth  Ave..  comer  Eleventh  St.,  on 
Monday,  December  lOtb  at  8  p.m. 

Gborob  W.  F.  Birch,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Alba^  will  meet  In  Jrrirain  Me¬ 
morial  Chunm,  West  Troy,  Inesday.  Dec.  11,  at  10.80  a.m. 

J.  N.  Crocker,  Stated  Clerk. 

^CHEBMERHORN'S  TEACHERS’  AGENCY. 
OldMt  and  best  known  la  U.  S. 

Established  1865. 

8  East  14th  Strbht,  Nbw  York. 

CHAPIN  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL. 

T81  Madison  Avenue,  (64th  Street),  New  York. 

76th  school  year  begins  Sept.  26th.  English  and  Clas¬ 
sical  Day  School  for  boys.  Welt  equip]^  Gymnasitun. 
Primary  department  under  careful  instruction. 

HENRY  B.  CHAPIN,  D.D.,  Ph.D..  PrinclpaL 

WEST  JERSEY  ACIDEMY, 

A  School  for  Boys— Preparee  for  College  or  Buelneae—A  Chrle- 
tlan  Home  and  School. 

This  Academy,  founded  in  1862,  is  under  the  care  of  Presby¬ 
tery,  has  a  strong  Christian  faculty,  is  beautifully  sltuatM 
with  large  and  beantlfnl  grounds  and  buildings,  fine  gymna¬ 
sium.  and  every  surrounding  refined,  healthful  and  happy. 
Only  boys  who  fit  Into  snch  surroundings  received.  For  terms, 
course  of  study,  references,  etc  ,  applj  to 

PHCEBUS  W.  LYON.  A  M..  PrinclpaL 

BUSINESS  NOTICES. 

George  M.  Wood  long  and  favorably  known  as  Snper- 
intcndent  of  The  World  Bnilding  has  associated  bimselt 
with  the  firm  of  Ans  in  Shaw  and  Companv— st-  ck- 
brockers  of  60  and  62  Broadway— where  nis  business 
knowledge  and  experience  should  prove  a  valuable  acces¬ 
sion  to  the  business. 

Edward  Miller  and  Company,  are  now  exhibiting  a 
beantiful  line  of  Lamps,  Lamp  Fixtures,  etc.,  any  of 
which  will  prove  very  useful  as  Christmas  gifts.  A  call 
on  them  will  interest  you.  Ask  to  see  the  "Miller” 
lamp. 

A  CocoH,  Cold  or  Sorb  Throat  requires  immediate 
attention.  ^'Brown's  Bronehial  Troches"  will  invariably 
give  relief.  25c.  a  box. 

WILSON  COLLEGE 

Classical.  Scientific  and  Special  Courses.  Miisic  and 
Art.  Printed  forms  sent  to  schools  training  pupUs  for 
entrance  by  certificate.  Address,  Cbambersbnrg,  Pa. 

UI*SOJS^  seminartI 

NEW  PRESTON,  LITCHFIELD  CO.,  CONN. 

For  Boys  and  Young  Men.  References:  President  Dwight, 
Yale  Unlversitj;  Rev.  T.  L.  Cuyler,  D.D..  of  Brooklya. 
For  other  references  or  information,  inquire  of 

Rev.  HENRY  UPSON,  PrinclpaL 

BRADFORD  ACADEMY. 

BnildinffS  unsorpaased  for  comfort  and  health.  Tyrenty- 
fire  acres —twelve  in  aroTo ;  lake  for  rowing  and  skating. 

Glaasioa]  and  ^nerai  coarse  of  study ;  also,  preparatory 
and  optional.  Year  commenoee  Sept.  12. 1494.  Apply  to 

Miss  IDA  O.  ALLEN.  Principal.  Bradford.  Mum** 

DEATHS. 

GRimir.— On  Thursday,  Nov.  2i.  after  a  long  and  nain- 
fol  illness,  (Charles  FYancis  Griffin,  of  the  firm  of  H. 
Griffin  &  Sons,  aged  57  years. 

Hew  England  Consemtory  of  Mnsuv. 

{The  Leading  Caneervatory  of  Ameritra^ 

Founded  by  Dr.  E.  Tourj^e.  Carl  Faelten.  Director- 
Send  for  Prospectus,  giyingfull  information. 

Frank  W.  H alb.  General  Mgr. « Boston.  Mass* 

WOODLAWN  CEMETERY. 
TirOODLAWN  STATION  (24th  Ward.  Harlem  Rail- 
YV  road  Office. No.  East  23d  Street. 

MONUMENTS 

1^  yiP  bny  Marble  or  Granite  until  yon  inves- 

1  tigate  WHITE  BRONZE. 

It  is  mnch  more  artistic  and  enduring,  and  mncb  less  expen¬ 
sive.  Prices  to  salt  all.  Work  delivered  everywheie.  Write 
(or  designs  and  Information.  Costs  nothing  to  Investigate. 
THE  MONUMENTAL  BRONZE  CO., 

P.  O.  Drawer  838.  Bridgeoort,  Conn. 

fillfllAILEY'Sili  If 

/// 1  \\\Oottpottndlight'epreadlngL9iL///l\J\  . 
wiL  AuJiU\*«’**rf<><«dOormgated  Glass  4HHi|b  O 

TS/^OT^REFLECTORS^^  g 

J.  ///  w  \\\AwonderfnllnvMitionf<*///  1  \\\ 

BAILXT  ESnXOTOS  CO.  SSHL  .  < 
JtoiAHai  m  hem  Aw.  ruakwBh, 

BUILT  OF  OAK,  POLISHED  ANTIQUE  FINISH,  WITH  BEAUTIFULLY  GRAINED  THREE-PLY 
VENEER.  BACH.  THE  SCAT,  HEAD  AND  FOOT  RESTS  ARE  UPHOLSTERED  WITH  SILK  PLUSH. 


npa.vi  i/nwrt  w/»  invnwAfi  ruuni/o.  wrifc  U/Akwvn  b«a  rwwn<.#* 


_  Central  draft  round  wick  burner.  Absoluhly  odorless.  HciGHT.d . 
FEET,  DiA. OP  DRUM  INCHESl  WEI6HT,80  POUNDS.  ONE  GALLON  KEROSENE  LASTS  12  HOURS. 

ORA  _ 

Most  roruLAR  Desk  ever  made.  SOLID  OAK  throuomout,  hano-rubbeo.  5  Fc»  HiBH, 
S14  FEET  WIDE,  10^ INCHES  DEEP.  ThE  LAUNDRY  AND  ToiLET  SoAPS.*JBORAXINC”  AND 

^WoojesKX*  ibiLCT  articles,  bought  at  retail  would 

z, *58:88}  to-oo- 

SEMI  BOX  AND  EITHER  PREMIUM  ON  THIRTY  DAYS' TRIAL!  IF  SATISFACTORY,  YOU  CAN  REMIT.  fiaOO 
V  NOT,  HOLD  GOODS  SUBJECT  TO  OUR  ORDER.  _  ...  ..  w.  .m. 

See  Evangellet  Nou.  16  and  22.  lhE.UUUUN  SOAP/V*&&‘ 

When  writing  please  mention  The  Evangelist. 
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The  Electropoise. 

There  are  few  matters  on  which  intelligent  people 
exhibit  sneh  a  unanimity  of  opinion  as  their  condem¬ 
nation  at  first  glance  of  all  patent  methods  of 
healing.  With  some  reason,  too,  for  we  have 
had  so  many  frauds  foisted  upon  us  in  the  shape 
of  wonder-working  drugs,  discoyered  by  Arabian 
and  Hindoo  doctors,  and  bequeathed  by  them, 
in  the  most  unselfish  manner,  to  alleviate  the 
sorrows  of  a  suffering  world,  that  the  first 
mention  of  a  patented  cure  for  disease  is  apt  to  cause 
not  only  incredulity,  but  ridicule.  Yet,  if  a  man  does 
make  a  discovery,  is  there  any  way  in  which  he  may 
reap  the  financiai  benefits  thereof  except  by  patent¬ 
ing  his  idea?  It  is  the  old  story— the  dog  having  re¬ 
ceived  a  bad  name,  all  dogs  are  summarily  disposed 
of,  without  refiecting  that  the  canine  thieves  before 
met  with  were  yellow  curs,  and  that  the  objectionable 
propensities  which  caused  their  unpopularity  may 
possibly  be  absent  in  an  Irish  setter  or  a  Newfound, 
land. 

The  Electropotae  has  had  to  contend  constantly 
with  this  deep  rooted  prejudice  against  “  patent  medi¬ 
cines,”  though  it  not  only  makes  use  of  no  medicine, 
but  Is  intended  to  obviate  the  necessity  for  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  drugs  entirely.  This  opposition  is  pe¬ 
culiarly  vexatious  from  its  “  Can  any  good  come  out 
of  Nazareth?”  tone,  and  the  fact  of  the  surprising 
success  the  system  has  achieved  in  the  face  of  such 
obstacles  is  an  even  better  evidence  of  its  merit  than 
the  fiood  of  voluntary  testimonials  which  have  fol¬ 
lowed  its  introduction  into  all  parts  of  the  country. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  METHOD. 

The  fundamental  principles  on  which  the  EUcPro- 
poiae  supports  its  system  of  treatment  are:  First,  that 
impoverished  and  vitiated  blood  is  the  chief  cause  of 
disease,  and,  second,  that  the  true  agent  to  restore  it 
to  its  normal  healthy  condition  is  oxygen.  The  lead¬ 
ing  assumption  is  a  well  established  scientific  fact, 
and  the  latter  claim  has  been  forcing  itself  irresisti¬ 
bly  upon  the  attention  of  the  investigators  for  some 
years  past.  The  numerous  oxygen  inhalers  which 
have  sprung  up  show  plainly  that  the  value  of  this 
gas  as  a  curative  agent  in  various  troubles  has  be¬ 
come  widely  recognized.  But  inhalers  are  awkward 
and  insufldcient.  They  impose  the  burden  on  a  deli¬ 
cate  organ ;  not  only  do  they  require  constant  re¬ 
plenishing  of  the  chemicals  used  to  generate  the  gas, 
but  also  it  is  impossible  in  many  cases  to  obtain  from 
them  a  sufficient  quantity  of  oxygen  to  successfully 
combat  the  ailment.  The  present  invention  recog¬ 
nizes  the  truth  of  the  general  idea,  and  applies  it 
more  efficaciously  and  in  a  more  extended  form, 
through  the  largest,  strongest  and  most  capable  organ 
— ^the  skin,  procuring  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  the 
revivifying  gas  in  perfectly  pure  form  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  air. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  INSTRUMENT. 

The  Electropoiae  in  its  simplest  form  consists  of  a 
polarizer  and  a  treating-plate,  connected  by  a  silk- 
covered  tinsel  cord.  The  polarizer  is  a  copper  cylin¬ 
der  filled  with  a  composition,  the  nature  of  which  is 
not  made  public.  When  this  cylinder  is  lowered  in 
temperature,  and  the  treating-plate  is  applied  to  the 
patient,  a  polar  attraction  is  superinduced  over  the 
surface  of  the  body,  which  causes  the  absorption  of 
pure  oxygen  from  the  air  into  the  vascular  system, 
the  rapidity  and  strength  of  the  action  being  entirely 
under  control.  Thus  it  practically  supplements  the 
power  of  respiration  to  an  unlimited  degree,  and  the 
purified  blood,  flowing  to  all  portions  of  the  body, 
has  an  ever  renewed  capacity  for  carrying  off  waste 
matter  and  impurities,  and  is  able  to  strengfthen  and 
build  up  the  diseased  tissues. 

The  instrument  comes  in  two  sizes :  The  Wall  and 
the  Pocket  Electropoise.  The  former  has  a  polarizer  j 
to  be  permanently  buried  in  the  earth ;  a  wall  attach- 1 
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ment  with  a  set  of  points  and  switches  to  regnlate 
the  oxygenation  and  a  device  for  procuring  immunity 
from  contagion  in  the  treating  room.  The  pocket  in¬ 
strument  is  so  small  that  it  can  be  held  in  the  closed 
hand,  and  its  polarizer  is  a  nickel  plated  cylinder 
which  is  reduced  in  temperature  either  by  immersion 
in  ice  water  or  by  the  application  of  a  wet  towel,  the 
strength  of  the  action  depending  on  the  temperature. 
Not  the  least  of  its  merits  is  its  beautiful  compact¬ 
ness  and  simplicity  of  operation,  since  a  moment  suf¬ 
fices  to  put  it  on  or  off,  and  it  can  be  used  at  any  time 
when  patient  is  not  moving  about.  Moreover,  the 
composition  in  the  hermetically  sealed  cylinder  is 
practically  indestructible.  There  are  to-day  instru¬ 
ments  in  pterfect  working  order  which  have  been  in 
constant  use  for  six  years— ever  since  they  were  put 
on  the  market — and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  last  a  couple  of  decades  or  longer. 

RECORD  OF  THE  ELECTROPOISE. 

The  range  of  diseases  which  are  recorded  as  having 
been  permanently  cured  by  this  means  is  really  mar¬ 
velous — or  would  be  to  one  who  does  not  admit  the 
original  proposition  that  practically  all  disea.sed  con¬ 
ditions,  if  not  too  far  advanced,  are  susceptible  of 
cure  through  this  replenishment  of  the  powers  of  the 
blood.  A  large  number  of  benficiaries  have  been 
among  the  “  helpless  cases.”  From  abscess  to  vertigo 
the  alphabet  of  ailmMits  is  well  represented  in  the 
testimonials,  and  a  significant  fact  is  the  frequency 
of  later  letters,  corroborating  the  first  expressions  of 
appreciation. 

The  idea  of  the  instrument  was  the  outcome  of 
some  thirty-five  years’  experimenting  on  the  part  of 
the  inventor,  and  after  he  had  disposed  of  all  his 
rights  to  the  Electrolibration  Company  they  took  out 
a  patent,  including  some  mechanical  improvements 
necessary  to  perfect  working.  Before  the  patent  was 
obtained  the  instruments  were  rented  out  and  were 
put  to  the  most  severe  tests.  Indeed,  the  company 
which  handles  it  owed  its  formation  to  a  cure  effect¬ 
ed  upon  one  of  the  principal  promoters.  During  the 
epidemic  of  yellow  fever  at  Jacksonville  in  1888,  the 
owners  of  the  Electropoiae  applied  for  permission  to 
test  the  excellency  of  the  invention  in  the  hospitals, 
and  when  this  was  refused  they  published  a  request 
for  volunteer  patients,  several  being  purposely  taken 
where  the  disease  was  in  an  advanced  stage.  Out  of 
ninety-one  cases  treated  eighty-seven  were  entirely 
cured,  and  two  of  the  deaths  were  due  to  imprudent 
exposure  on  the  part  of  the  patients.  Not  a  dollar 
was  asked  or  received  for  any  treatment.  The  com¬ 
pany  will  be  glad  to  exhibit  to  the  skeptical  affidavits 
certifying  to  these  facts. 

That  trial  stage,  however,  has  been  passed  for  five 
years,  as  the  New  York  branch  of  the  concern  can 
testify.  The  Electrolibration  Company  was  origi¬ 
nally  formed  in  Alabama,  and  the  business  in  this 
city,  started  less  than  a  year  ago,  has  gone  from  noth¬ 
ing  a  month  up  into  thousands,  with  a  steady  month¬ 
ly  increase.  Are  not  these  facts  sufficient  grounds 
for  an  investigation  into  the  merits  of  this  remarkable 
little  instrument?  That  is  all  its  promoters  want- 
give  them  a  chance  and  they  will  demonstrate  to  you 
in  plain  and  unequivocal  maimer  that  an  investment 
in  an  Electropoise  will  save  you  perhaps  hundreds  of 
dollars  per  year. 

For  circulars  and  full  |information,  call  on  or 
address  Electrolibration  Company,  1122  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  or  340  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn. 


Mmembers.  All  its  departments  of  organized  ac- 
tivitv  are  fiourishing  and  successful.  A  lecture 
course  will  be  given  this  season  by  the  following 
men  of  special  ability,  all  of  whom  are  personal 
friends  of  the  church,  viz.:  Monday,  Doc.  10th, 
Palestine.  Illustrated.  A.  F.  Schauffler,  D.D.; 
Tuesday,  Jan.  15th,  California,  the  American  Corn¬ 
ucopia.  John  H.  Edwards,  D.D.;  Tuesday,  Feb. 
19th,  A  Day  in  Ancient  Rome.  Illustrated.  James 
H.  Mcllvaine,  D.D.;  Tuesday,  Mar.  19th,  Egypt. 
Henry  van  Dyke,  D.D.;  Monday,  Apr.  15th,  Char¬ 
acter  Studies,  James  M.  Ludlow,  D.D.;  Monday, 
May  20th,  Florida,  Rev.  William  F.  Whittaker. 

Rochester.- The  last  Sabbath  was  indeed  a  glad 
and  glorious  day  for  Calvary  Church.  The  Rev. 
Charles  A.  Evans  with  his  peopie  had  consecrated 
their  utmost  of  means,  time,  and  strength  to  im¬ 
prove  their  church  auditorium  and  put  in  a  new 
o^an  also.  The  pastor,  with  brethren  of  other 
^resbyterianjchurches,  devoted  the  whole  Sabbath 
to  rededicatory  services.  In  the  morning  commun¬ 
ion  was  observed,  with  the  addition  of  sixteen  mem¬ 
bers.  The  pastor  devised  the  fine  front  of  the  organ 
and  aided  much  in  the  improvement  of  the  whole 
structure,  preaching  also  the  opening  sermon.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  these  public  services  Messrs.  John  McNeil, 
Henry  Kallusch,  and  George  Kinsel  were  ordained 
as  ruling  elders.  The  choir  rendered  choice  music. 
I'he  Rev.  Edward  Bristol,  a  pastor  of  twelve  years 
here,  aided  in  the  morning  and  afternoon  services. 
The  afternoon  brought  cheering  addresses  from 
Dr.  H.  H.  Stebbins,  the  Rev.  R.  D.  Harlan,  and  Dr. 
Coit.  Dr.  Millard  gave  the  dedication  sermon  in 
the  evening,  with  prayer  by  Dr.  Hutton.  Thus  has 
a  noble  work  been  attempted  and  accomplished, 
God’s  manifest  blessing  attending  it. 

Additiona.  —  Encouraging  additions  are  being 
made  to  the  churches  of  Rochester  and  vicinity, 
viz  :  Calvary,  16  ;  North,  10 ;  Brick,  27 ;  Third,  6  ; 
Central,  52 ;  Grace,  6 ;  Pittsford,  14.  This  last 
church  has  been  holding  special  services  for  weeks, 
and  further  additions  still  are  expected.  Several 
other  churches  are  now  engaged  in  like  evangeiistic 
services. 

Honeote  Falls.— a  quiet  but  very  successful 
work  of  grace  has  been  going  on  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Honeoye  Falis  under  the  direction  of 
the  Rev.  Merton  Smith  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Smith 
went  there  under  what  might  have  seemed  very 
unfavorable  circumstances.  The  pastors  in  the 
village  bad  long  felt  the  need  of  a  spiritual  awak¬ 
ening  and  had  endeavored  to  get  together  for  united 
work,  but  failing  in  this  the  Presbyterian  Church 
determined  to  go  ahead  independently  hoping  that 
the  other  churches  would  still  unite  with  them. 
And  though  not  doing  so  officiallv  they  all  entered 
heartily  into  the  work  of  “saving  some.”  In  prep¬ 
aration  for  these  services  the  pastor  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  held  a  series  of  meetings  address^ 
by  neighboring  pastors.  Dr.  Stebbins  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Church,  Rochester,  Rev.  J.  M.  McElhinny 
of  that  city.  Pastors  Bates  of  Lima  and  Frost  of 
Victor  kindly  giving  their  services  to  this  end.  Mr. 
Smith’s  earnestness,  his  loyalty  to  Christ,  the 
definiteness  of  his  reasoning,  coupled  with  his 
strong  faith  in  God’s  word,  arrested  the  attention 
of  the  people  of  the  village,  especially  the  business 
men  of  the  community.  The  meetings  were  largely 
attended  from  the  start,  the  church  being  filled 
every  night.  At  the  meeting  when  he  addressed 
men  only  the  church  was  filled  with  men,  some  of 
whom  had  never  been  inside  of  a  church,  and  the 
majority  seldom  seen  there.  There  was  no  excite¬ 
ment  such  as  often  accompanies  such  services,  but 
those  who  decided  for  Christ  came  to  him  quietly 
but  firmly  and  made  their  confession.  His  Bible 
readings  in  the  afternoon  of  each  day  were  intense¬ 
ly  interesting  and  showed  on  his  part  a  diligent 
study  of  his  great  text  book,  God’s  Word.  The  re- 
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■alts  of  the  meetings  will  be  far  reachiog  for  be 
has  set  the  men  of  the  oonunonity,  as  well  as  every 
one  else,  to  thinking  seriously.  Besides  bringing 
Christians  into  a  better  understanding  of  their  own 
work  and  their  relations  to  the  Master  and  awak¬ 
ing  in  them  a  spirit  of  forbearance  and  love  which 
has  not  been  known  before,  many  took  a  decided 
stand  for  Christ,  among  whom  were  some  of  the 
prominent  business  men  of  the  place.  Many  more 
are  very  near  the  kingdom.  Mr.  Smith  was  only 
able  to  stay  in  the  village  a  short  ten  days,  and  the 
universal  expression  is  one  of  deep  regret  that  he 
cannot  prolong  his  work. 

Hobart. — The  Presbyterian  church  had  a  day  of 
great  rejoicing  the  past  Sabbath,  Dec.  2,  when 
twenty  persons  were  received  into  the  church,  six¬ 
teen  of  whom  came  upon  profession  of  their  faith, 
and  four  by  letter.  This  is  the  largest  addition 
that  was  ever  receivea  at  any  one  time  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  church.  The  Rev.  Charles  M.  Herrick, 
a  graduate  of  the  last  class  of  Auburn  Theological 
Seminary,  is  pastor. 

Mechakicsville  — The  last  quarterly  communion 
in  this  church  occurred  on  the  first  Sabbath  in  De¬ 
cember,  when  45  were  received  into  membership — 
S8  on  profession  of  faith  and  7  by  letter.  Under  the 
present  pastor,  the  Rev.  A.  McD.  Paterson,  the 
church  is  in  a  most  healthy  condition. 

Oaks  Corners. — After  about  twenty  months 
service  as  stated  supply,  the  people  of  this  rural 
congregation  earnestly  desired  that  the  Rev.  Henry 
W.  Maier  might  be  installed  as  their  pastor.  No¬ 
vember  23,  the  Presbytery  of  Geneva  being  con¬ 
vened  and  the  call  being  found  in  order,  the  follow¬ 
ing  order  of  service  was  followed;  The  moderator, 
the  Rev.  E.  B.  McGhee,  presirled;  opening  prayer 
was  offered  by  the  Rev.  N.  B.  Remick,  the  sermon 
was  preached  by  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Dickinson,  the 
charge  to  the  pastor  was  given  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Riggs,  and  the  charge  to  the  people  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Timothy  G.  Darling  of  Auburn  seminary,  and  the 
installing  prayer  by  the  Rev.  J.  Wilford  Jacks. 
The  above  relation  was  constituted  under  the  most 
favorable  auspices.  At  the  same  meeting  of  the 
Presbytery  the  Rev.  John  Jones  Lawrence  was  re¬ 
ceived  as  a  probationer  on  credit  of  a  letter  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Syracuse. 

Oneida  Valley  and  Wampsville.— November 
20  the  Rev.  Frank  W.  West  was  installed  pastor  of 
the  churches  of  Oneida  Valley  and  Wampsville. 
The  Rev.  Edward  W.  Miller  presided.  At  Oneida 
Valley  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Fahnestock  preached  tbe  ser¬ 
mon  from  Acts  x.  33,  and  the  Rev.  Perez  D.  Cowan 
gave  the  charge  to  the  pastor.  At  Wampsville  tbe 
Rev.  E.  A.  Me  Master  preached  the  sermon  from 
Exodus  xiv.  15,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Jessup  of 
Oneida  gave  the  charge  to  the  people.  In  both 
places  the  services  were  well  attended  and  interest¬ 
ing,  and  the  people  are  rejoicing  over  their  new  pas 
tor.  A.  H.  F. 

Mendon. — The  Rev.  William  Smith  was  invited 
here  some  months  ago  from  a  parish  in  Ohio.  Be¬ 
ginning  his  labors  here  he  soon  found  another  needy 
location,  namely,  Mendon  Centre,  some  three  miles 
away.  He  held  services  there  every  two  weeks  in 
connection  with  a  Sabbath  school  already  in  prog¬ 
ress.  A  religious  interest  soon  began  and  twenty- 
two  were  added  to  the  Mendon  church.  This  stirred 
a  new  interest  in  the  home  church,  and  thirty-eight 
in  all  have  been  added  there.  And  still  tbe  work 
goes  on  in  both  places  and  a  goodly  number  more 
will  be  added  at  tbe  December  communion. 

Redfield. — The  Rev.  J.  Petrie  of  Pompey  is  about 
to  take  up  his  residence  in  Redfield  (Oswego  County) 
as  the  supply  of  the  Presbyterian  church  there. 
His  correspondents  are  asked  to  note  bis  change  of 
address. 

Circleville. — The  Rev.  J.  S.  Brockinton  has  ac¬ 
cepted  the  call  to  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Circle¬ 
ville. 

White  Lake. — The  Rev.  M.  C.  Hambly  goes  to 
this  vacant  pulpit. 

Oneonta. — The  Rev.  Newton  M.  Hall  of  Manches¬ 
ter,  N.  H.,  has  received  a  unanimous  call  from  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Oneonta.  It  is  expect¬ 
ed  that  be  will  begin  his  labors  there  with  the  new 
year. 

Trot. — On  Sunday,  Nov.  25tb,  at  the  communion 
service  in  the  Albia  Presbyterian  Church,  Troy  (the 
Rev.  O.  C.  Auringer  pastor),  three  persons  united 
with  the  church  on  profession,  and  two  were  bap¬ 
tized.  The  church  has  been  enjoying  a  period  of 
revival. 


East  Kendall. — The  Rev.  George  Strasenburgh 
has  resigned  tbe  pastorate  of  the  church  at  East 
Kendall,  to  take  effect  January  15,  1895.  He  is  the 
first  pastor,  and  has  served  tbe  church  nearly  four 
years  and  a  half.  It  was  organized  May  31,  1890, 
with  fifteen  members.  It  has  now  twenty-one.  It 
has  suffered  from  deaths  and  removals,  and  within 
tbe  past  fifteen  months  tbe  church  has  sustained 
some  severe  financial  losses.  It  has  a  very  tasteful 
church  edifice,  built  and  dedicated  a  little  over  three 
years  ago. 

Sackett’s  Harbor. — The  Rev.  Bailev  Brown  of 
Auburn  has  taken  charge  of  the  church  here. 

Albany. — The  First  Presbyterian  Church  calls  the 
Rev.  Wm.  F.  Whitaker,  long  of  Orange,  N.  J. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Rahway.— The  First  Presbyterian  Church  (the 
Rev.  George  H.  Payson,  pastor),  has  again  opened 
its  doors  for  usual  Sabbath  services,  in  a  greatiy 
improved  condition.  A  new  roof  has  replaced  the 
old.  The  plaster  ceiling  has  been  entirely  removed 
and  a  metallic  one  substituted,  and  ceiling  and 
walls  have  been  re-decorated  in  harmonious 
and  enduring  colors,  tbe  wood- work  painted; 
in  short,  the  auditorium  has  been  entirely  trans¬ 
formed.  With  the  bright  sun-light  streaming 
through  tbe  stained-glass  windows  by  day,  the 
brilliant  combination  of  gas  and  electricity  by 
night,  it  presented  a  beautiful  and  attractive  ap¬ 
pearance  at  both  morning  and  evening  services. 
The  pastor  conducted  the  service  in  the  morning, 
preaching  from  Ps.  96:  6,  “Strength  and  Beauty  are 
in  the  Sanctuary.”  A  double  quartet  led  tbe  sing¬ 
ing.  In  the  evening  tbe  Second  Church  united 
with  the  First  and  addresses  were  made  upon  Pres¬ 
byterianism,  its  polity  and  history,  doctrine  and 
work,  by  Dr.  Liggett,  Rev.  Mr.  Garretson  and 
Pastor  Payson.  It  was  “Presbyterian  Day”  and 
the  people  enjoyed  it.  The  service,  which  lasted 
nearly  two  hours,  was  interesting  throughout,  and 
was  interspersed  with  singing  by  the  congregation, 
also  a  duet  by  Mrs.  Ross  and  Mr.  Jones,  a  solo  by 
Mrs.  Payson,  and  an  anthem  by  tbe  choir.  Con¬ 
gratulations  and  greetings  followed  at  the  close,  as 
the  people  tarried  to  admire  the  decorations  of  the 
church.  The  cost  of  the  improvements  was  about 
$3000. 

East  Orange. — At  Munn  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church  (Dr.  J.  M.  Ludlow,  pastor)  22  were  received 
to  the  communion  the  first  Sabbath  of  December, 
eleven  on  confession  and  eleven  on  certificate. 

Newark. — The  plan  of  the  Third  Presbyterian 
Church  to  cultivate  congregational  singing  has 
proved  popular.  The  hymns  are  printed  on  slips, 
new  selections  being  made  each  Sabbath.  At  the 
morning  service  Dec.  2,  the  communion  was  admin¬ 
istered,  and  about  twenty  five  persons  were  received, 
eighteen  of  the  number  on  profession  of  their  faith. 

DELAWARE. 

Wilmington.— The  communion  service  was  cele¬ 
brated  on  Sabbath,  Dec.  2,  in  the  West  Presbyterian 
Church  (the  Rev.  Albert  N.  Keigwin  pastor),  when 
sixteen  new  members  were  received  into  the  church, 
and  as  many  more  are  waiting  for  another  com¬ 
munion.  The  Holy  Spirit  has  been  doing  His  quiet 
work  and  all  the  church  seem  deeply  impressed. 

OHIO. 

Blue  Ball. — The  Presbytery  of  Dayton  on  Nov. 
30tb  dissolved  the  pastoral  relation  between  the 
Rev.  W.  C.  Helt,  Ph.D.,  and  the  church  at  Blue  Ball. 

Dayton. — At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Dayton  held  Nov.  12th,  the  pastoral  relation 
between  the  Rev.  Wm.  F.  McCauley  and  the  Wayne 
Avenue  Church  was  dissolved.  J.  K.  G. 

NDIANA. 

Oxford. — This  church  reached  high-water  mark 
last  Sabbath  night,  when  twenty-five  persons  were 
publicly  received,  all  on  confession  but  three.  All 
ages  were  represented.  Sixteen  received  the  ordi¬ 
nance  of  baptism.  The  entbusiaism  was  unbound¬ 
ed,  and  the  interest  reaches  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  town.  The  congregations  packed  the  house, 
and  g;reat  joy  prevails  over  the  success  of  the  work. 
Evangelist  H.  C.  Keeley  conducted  the  meetings. 
The  Rev.  D.  R.  Burr  is  pastor,  and  is  rejoicing  in 
this  result  of  his  earnest  labors  for  months  past. 

MINNESOTA. 

St.  Paul. — The  Rev.  E.  P.  Marvin  of  Lockport, 
N.  Y.,  is  to  begin  aftecial  meetings  soon  in  St.  Paul. 
Evangelist  Marvin  was  long  a  greatly  approved 
pastor  in  Lockport,  which  we  believe  is  yet  his 
home.  He  has  exi;ellent  gifss  and  large  experience 
as  an  evangelist 


UTAH. 

Ogden.— The  Rev.  Charles  F.  Richardson  has  re¬ 
moved  from  Woonsocket,  South  Dakota,  to  Ogden, 
Utah,  he  having  accepted  the  call  of  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  there  and  entered  upon  his  labors. 
His  correspondents  are  asked  to  observe  the  change. 


CHARLES  FRANCIS  HRIFFIN. 

The  end  came  to  a  long,  painful  illness  when 
Charles  Francis  Griffin  passed  sway  from  earthly 
scenes  at  his  home  in  this  city  on  the  morning  of  the 
22d  of  November,  in  the  58th  year  of  his  age.  For 
four  years  out  of  health,  the  past  eighteen  months 
he  had  been  shut  away  from  active  life — a  great  suf¬ 
ferer.  Through  the  “ministry  of  suffering,”  in 
which  God  calleth  him  to  serve,  he  daily  and  hourly 
gave  evidence  of  a  dauntless  Christian  courage. 

From  a  boy  be  took  a  decided  stand  as  a  Christian, 
and  as  such  bis  associates  in  the  mercantile  world 
always  knew  him.  At  first  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Fourteenth  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
later  in  life  was  actively  identified  with  the  Church 
of  the  Covenant,  his  name  appearing  on  the  member¬ 
ship  roll  until  its  consolidation  with  the  Brick 
Church.  In  business  he  displayed  a  conspicuous 
ability,  at  21  becoming  becoming  a  partner  in  the 
leather  importing  firm  of  H.  Griffin  and  Sons,  which 
position  he  held  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Griffin  was  a  man  of  sound  judgment  and 
keen  perception,  possessing  to  a  remarkable  degree  a 
judicial  mind.  His  tastes  were  decidedly  literary 
and  love  for  friends  and  home  were  marked  charac¬ 
teristics  of  his  nature.  Such  being  the  character 
and  life,  when  pain  and  anguish  brought  the  poor 
body  low,  the  soul  trained  by  suffering,  bravely  and 
submissively  yielded  to  the  Divine  Will.  The  harp- 
strings  continue  to  vibrate  long  after  the  hand  that 
touched  them  is  still.  So  the  harmony  of  Christian 
graces,  blending  in  the  dear  life  departed,  will  not 
soon  be  lost  to  memory,  ever  remaining  a  blessed  in 
spiration  to  those  of  us  who  knew  and  loved  him. 

F.  H.  G. 

THE  AMERICAN  SABBATH  UNION. 

The  sixth  anniversary  of  the  American  Sab¬ 
bath  Union  will  be  held  in  New  York  City 
December  9th  and  10th.  The  anniversary  ser¬ 
mon  will  be  preached  by  the  Rev.  Bishop  Ed¬ 
ward  G.  Andrews  on  Sunday,  December  9th, 
at  10.30  A  M.,  in  the  Harlam  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  a  Sabbath  observance  meeting 
will  be  held  at  7.80  P.  M.,  in  the  Madison- 
avenue  Presbyterian  Church. 

On  Monday,  December  10th  at  11  A.  M.,  a 
meeting  conducted  by  women  will  be  held  in 
Calvary  Baptist  Church.  The  present  day 
aspects  of  the  Sabbath  question  will  be  then 
considered.  Mrs.  Mary  Lowe  Dickinson,  edi¬ 
tor  of  “The  Silver  Cross,”  will  preside.  At 
the  business  session,  held  on  Monday  after¬ 
noon  in  the  “Mission  Room,”  150  Fifth  Avenue, 
the  principal  topic  of  discussion  will  be, 
“Whether  Sunday  Travel  and  Freightage  on 
Railroads  cannot  be  Reduced  at  Lower  Mini¬ 
mum  than  has  yet  been  Reached.”  The  Rev. 
Dr.  George  S.  Mott,  President  of  the  Union, 
will  read  a  paper  on  this  subject.  The  Sab¬ 
bath  Observance  Mass  Meeting,  an  occasion  of 
unusual  interest,  will  be  held  Monday  evening 
in  the  Calvary  Baptist  Church.  Six  of  the 
young  people’s  organizations  of  New  York 
City  and  vicinity  have  been  specially  asked  to 
take  part  by  delegates  in  the  discussion  of  the 
topic.  “The  Relation  of  the  American  Sabbath 
to  Good  Citizenship  and  Christian  Progress.  ” 
The  Rev.  A.  W.  H.  Hodder,  President  of  the 
Young  People’s  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor ; 
R.  R.  Doherty,  Esq.,  Vice  President  of  the 
Epworth ;  League  Mr.  John  W,  Wood,  General 
Secretary  of  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew ; 
the  Rev.  Alfred  E.  Meyers,  President  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Andrew  and  Philip;  Mr. 
George  A.  Warburton,  Secretary  of  the  Rail¬ 
road  Branch  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association,  and  Mrs.  Margaret  Bottome, 
President  of  the  International  Order  of  King’s 
Daughters  and  Sons,  will  make  brief  addresses. 

In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 

J.  H.  Knowles,  General  Secretary. 
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By  John  Kendrick  Bangs 


One  of  the  ludicrous  outcomes  of  equal  suffrage :  a  woman 
is  called  for  jury  duty.  She  serves ;  while  in  the  jury-box 
a  domestic  calamity  occurs.  How  she  scorns  the  court, 
marches  home  and  shows  her  “  emancipation  ”  is  told 
in  a  deliciously  humorous  manner  by  Mr.  Bangs  in  the 
Christmas  issue  of 


The  Ladies’  Home  Journal 


The  first  of  Mr.  Bangs’  new  humorous  series,  “  The  Paradise 
Club,”  to  run  throughout  1895 

Christmas  Issue  on  All  Stands:  Ten  Cents 


Send  One  Dollar  for  One  Year  to 


The  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia 


XUM 


THE  EV  ANGELIST 


December  6,  1894 


•  •  Hints  on  Winter  TTravel.  •  •  • 


GRAND 


CRUISE  TO  THE  MEDITERRANEAN 


MEDITERRANEAN. 


TOURS 

TO  THE 

HENRY  GAZE  &  SONS. 


HlKb  cIa88,per8onalIy-oonduct4.>d  parties  leave  New  York  Dec.l 
and  29,  Feb.  2,  Mar.  9  and  23,  per  North  German  l.loyd,  vtsiting 
South  of  France,  Italy  and  Switzerland;  all  necessary  expenses 
Included. 

HOLY  LAND,  Tul^E^Tac. 

Persunally^uAducted  parties  also  announced  to  leave  New 
York  per  North  German  Lloyd,  vlsltlna  Italy,  Eftypt.  the  Nile, 
Palestine.  Turkey.  Greece,  etc  .Jan  19,  Feb  2,  and  Mar.  30. 

INDEPENDENT  TICKETS  also  Issued  for  any  desired 
route  throughout  Europe.  India  and  Round  the  World  Agents 
for  all  Stoamship  Lines  and  best  rooms  secured.  Estimates 
for  any  round  of  travel  furnished.  Sole  agents  for  the 
THEWFIKIEH  NILE  NAVIGATION  COMPANY. 

W.  E.  Gaze,  President. 

Luzuiionsly  appointed  steamers  leave  CAIRO  Dec.  12,  26. 
Jan.  9.  and  weekly,  21-day  trip  to  first  cataract  and  back,  all 
sights  and  other  expenses  Included;  -rate  reduced  to  |I171.50. 
S.S.  Mempnls,  125  extra.  Fifteen  Days  Cheap  Tours,  $112.50. 

^end  fur  Gaze’s  Tourist  Gazette,  which  gives  particulars 
and  mention  tnnr  wanted.  Apply  to 

HENRY  GAZE  A  SONS,  Chltf  Office.  113  Broadway,  N.Y, 
W.  H.  EAVES,  N.  E.  Agt.,  201  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


By  the  palatial  new  American  (Bed  Star)  Line  steainer  Frieslai«d  (7.116  tons).  Specially  chartcrtd  by  F.  C.  Clark 
for  H3-day  cruise,  leaving  New  York  February  6.  1895.  Coat  of  Trip,  First  Clas^  onlv  $510.  Free  passage  via 
North  Atlantic  for  those  leaving  ship  at  Nap'es.  Crosains  Europe  homeward,  $575. 

Organized  and  acconmanied  by  r.  C.  Clark,  ex  United  States  Vice  Consul  at  Jerusalem,  n  thoiough  linguist, 
who  has  spent  years  in  Eutope  and  the  Orient  and  Iteen  in  the  tourist  husioets  all  his  life.  He  will  have  a  com¬ 
petent  staff  of  condnctors  on  boar  i.  and  all  translers,  sightseeing,  inland  excursions.  &c.,  are  included.  First  clas- 
ihroughout.  NINE  WEEKS.  I'o  Bermuda.  Azotes.  Oibraltar,  Malaga.  Grar<ada.  Alhambra,  Algiers,  Malta,  Alex- 
andri  r,  Cairo,  the  Pyramids,  Jaffa.  Jerusalem  seven  days.  Bethlehem,  Bethany,  &c.:  Caifa.  Mount  Carmel.  BevTout. 
flhodcH.  'imyrna,  Ephesus,  Constantinople,  Athens,  Naples.  Pompeii  and  Rome.  HXCTTRSION  TO  EITROFF! 
June  32.  1893,  by  specially  chartered  steamer  Berlin,  of  the  American  line,  and  thirty  other  parties  in  April,  May 
and  June. 

VACATION  TRIP  TO  EUROPE,  per  ('ITV  or  Rome,  June  29.  1895.  organized  and  accompanird  bv  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  A.Cioffut,  45 days  only.  $250,  or  52  days.  $320.  Ssnd  for  program.  SELECT  PRIVATE  PARTY 
TO  EUROPE,  June  29,  1895,  per  new  American  line  S.  S.  St.  Louis,  $300.  stopping  at  best  hotels,  atd  everything 
the  very  be->t.  Program  noon  application. 

BE'T  TICKETING  FACILITIES  to  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Central  Europe,  Orient  and  all  parte  of  the 
world.  Ocean  t  ckets  by  a  1  lines.  Send  for  Tourist  Gazette. 

FRANK  C.  CLARK,  Tourist  Agent,  -  -  111  Broadway,  New  York. 

Official  Ticket  Agent  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  other  Trunk  Lines. 


COOK’S  TOURS. 

FIFTY-THIUD  YEAR. 

and  Palestine. 

The  Annual  Series  of  Parties  to  the  Orient  leave  New 


York  as  follows : 

“8.  8.  Noriuaniila” . Jan.  5 

‘*8.8,  Werra” . Feb.  2 

‘•a.  8  Kaiser  WillK-lm  II.” . Feb.  23 


Including  trip  on  the  Nile  to  the  First  Cataract  and 
Camping  I'our  in  the  Holy  Land. 

Independent  Railroad  and  Steamship  tickets  every- 
whfre. 

Descriptive  Programmes,  containing  Rates  and  full 
particulars.  Free,  from 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON, 

261  and  1,225,  Broadway,  NEW  YORK. 


“Our  Italy” 

REACHED  VIA 


You  can  JO  to 

California 

From  Council  BlufTs  and  Omaha,  and  enjoy  the 

‘‘WiMTER  OFtOURConTErtT.” 


SEND  FOR  “  SIGHTS  AND  SCENES  IN  CALIFORNIA." 


E.  DICKINSON. 

General  Manager. 


Omaha.  Nkb. 


E.  L.  LOMAX, 

Gen,  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent 


Variable  from  Chicago.  All 
Route 


Tourist  Tickets 


ON  SALE  AT 


meals  served  in 
Dining  Cars. 


Very  Low  Rates 


taking  in  all  principal  points  of  interest  and 
allowing  special  privileges  without  extra  cost. 

Detailed  information  and  descriptive  pamphlets 
will  be  mailed  free  on  application  to  W.  A. 

THRALL,  Qen’l  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent, 

Chicago,  if  you  mention  this  publication. 

Agents  of  connecting  lines  sell  tickets  via 

THE  NORTH-WESTERN  LINE 

CHICAGO  &  ?(ORTH*WESTERN  HAILWAV. 


Palace  Drawing- 
Room  Sleeping  Cars 
and  Tourist  Sleepers 
are  run  through  to 
San  Francisco  with- 
out  change,  leaving 


Chicago  daily  via 


Se/id  for  descriptive  circulars  of  The  Evangelist's  Presbyttrian  Pilgrimage  and  Church  Music  Tours. 

Address  THE  E¥AHGEUST,  33  Union  Square,  Hew  fork  City. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Everi/body  Goes  With  Phillips, 

And  his  fourteen  years  of  experience  in  handling  Caii- 
fornia  Excarshms  is  .  guarantee  that  the  Fhiilips-Kock 
Island  Excurt-ions  are  tne  best. 

Tourist  Cars,  with  upholsiered  seats,  running  on  fast 
trains,  under  tlie  personal  guinance  uf  a  I  hillics  mana¬ 
ger.  insure  a  quick  and  pleasant,  trip,  sleeping  Car  late 
to  California  poiuts  from  Boston  $8  liO.fr.im  Chicago  $6. 

Car  leaves  Boston  Tuesdays  and  Ct-icago  Thursdays 
via  8-cenic  Route  (D  &  R.  G.)  the  only  line  through  Salt 
Lake  to  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 

For  rates,  berth  rescrvatlous  or  information,  address, 
A.  Phillips  &  Co  ,  296  Wash.  Bt^  Boston,  Mass. 

A.  Phillips  A  Co.,  15  Exchange  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

A.  Phillips  &  Co.,  239  Broad  way  Y.  City,  N.  Y. 
A.  Phillips  &  Co.,  Ill  S.  9th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
A.  Phillips  &  Co  ,  104  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JNO.  SEBASTIAN, 

G.  P.  A..  Chicago,  111. 


RAYMOND’S 

VACATION 

EXCURSIONS. 

ALL  TRATELIHG  EXPENSES  INCLUDED. 

FLORIDA 

and  CUBA. 

Two  Grand  Tours  In  January,  including  visits  to  St-  /  u 
gustine.  the  Ocklawaha  and  St.  John’s  Rivers.  Palatka.  Or¬ 
mond,  Tampa,  Wlnt>-r  Park,  Kockledge  and  Lake  Worth,  with 
prolonged  stays  at  the  Hot'  1  Ponce  de  Leon,  the  Tampa  Bay 
Hotel,  and  the  Hotel  Koyal  Puiiioiana. 

The  Cuba  Parlies  will  sail  from  Port  Tampa  on  the  Oli¬ 
vette  or  its  mate,  of  the  Plant  Steamship  Line,  and  syend  One 
Week  In  Havana. 

Spec'al  Trains  of  elegar  t  Pullman  Vestibuled  Sleeping  and 
Dining  l^ars  will  be  employed  for  Che  rail  journeys. 

The  Tickets  permit  the  holders  to  prolong  their  stay  In 
Florida,  If  deslr^,  and  to  return  North  with  any  one  of  Five 
Parties  under  Special  Escort,  or  on  Any  Regular  Train  un¬ 
til  May  .31.  _ 

jy  Send  for  descriptive  book. 

Xla.T'xxa.oxid  efts  VCT'lxltooxxx'kx. 

31  East  14th  St.,  Lincoln  Bldg.,  Union  Sq.,  New  York. 

296  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

20  South  Tenth  St  eet,  Philadelphia. 


FOR  THE  WINTER,  GO  TO 

Forty-eight  hours  by  elegant  steamship  weekly. 
FOR  WINTER  TOUKS.  GO  TO 

Thirty-day  trip;  15  days  in  the  tropics.  $5.00  a  day  for 
transportation,  meals,  and  stateroom. 

For  pamphlet  giving  full  information  apply  to 

A.  K  ODTEBBKIDGB  A  CO.,  Agents  for 
QUEBEC  8.  8.  Cl>.,  30  Broadway,  N.  Y.. 

or  to  Thom  48  Cook  and  Son's  Agencies. 


AWINTEB  in  old  MEXICO  FOB  •200.00. 

Camping,  Sight  Seeing.  Hunting,  etc.  Write  for 
Circulars.  H.  L.  HALL,  234  State  St..  Boston,  Mass, 


tHE  evangelist, 
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gotcls. 


THE  ST.  DENIS 


Broadway  and  Eleventh  Street, 

Opposite  Grace  Churoh,  NEW  YORK. 

EUROPEAN  PLAN. 

“There  Is  an  atmosphere  of  home  comfort  and  hospiia- 
ble  treatment  at  the  St.  Denis  which  is  rarely  met  with 
n  a  public  bouse,  and  which  iosensibly  draws  you  there 
as  often  as  vou  turn  vour  face  toward  New  York.” 


HYQEIA  •  HOTEL 

Old  Point  Comfort,  Virg:inia. 


especially  when  you  consider  that 

A  Two  Ounce  Jar 

contains  enough  Extract  to 


40  Plates 


Make 


“Persons  who  want  to  escape  from  the  idgors  of  a 
Northern  winter,  cannot  find  a  more  agreeable  Southern 
resort  than  the  Hygeia  Hotel,  Old  Point  Comfort,  Va. 
The  climate  in  this  locality  is  deliahtful.  i8  almilutelti  free 
fnm  malaria,  and  the  air  Ig  balmy  and  ftdl  of  hfe-givlny 
ozone.  The  house  is  one  of  the  best  appointed  in  the 
country,  and  the  drainnae  and  other  ganitary  arrmge- 
mentg  are  perfect.  The  cuisine  is  tlrst-class  in  every  de¬ 
tail,  and  embraces  every  delicacy  of  land  and  sea  food. 
The  social  attractions  of  the  place  are  manifold,  and 
music  and  dancing  are  among  the  features  ihat  add  to 
the  charms  of  this  model  hotel,  for  people  who  are  in 
search  of  health  and  recreation.”— (From  Boston  .Sofur- 
day  Ei'cning  Gazette. 

F.  N.  PIKE,  Manager. 


ARMOUR’S  is  the  only  Extract  which  possesses  strength  and  true 
beef  flavor  to  such  an  extent. 


To  Prepare  Consomme  Quickly: 

For  one  quart  of  soup  (sufficient  for  four  or  five  p^ple).  dissolve  from  to 
J^rds  of  a  tcaspoonful  of  Armour’s  Extract  of  Beef  in  one  quart  boiling  water; 
Vi  texspoonful  celery  chopped  very  fine,  or  use  celery  salt  to  taste;  i  tea¬ 
spoonful  grated  onion;  Worcestershire  Sauce,  or  pepper  and  salt  to  taste. 
(The  boiling  water  extracts  the  flavor  of  the  vegetables  at  once  and  this 
soup  requires  no  further  cooking.) 

To  Make  Clear  Red  Tomato  Soup: 

To  one  quart  of  the  above  add  V^rd  can  stewed  and  strained  tomatoes. 

To  Make  a  Beef-Tomato  Cream: 

Add  to  the  clear  tomato  soup  ‘4  can  evaporated  cream,  and  powdered 
mace  to  flavor. 


CRE9T  VIEW  GREENWICH.  CT. 

y  SANITARIUM. 

Absolutely  healthful:  very  accessible:  superior  accommo¬ 
dations:  home  comtorts.  H.  M.  HITCHCOCK,  M.D 


These  soups  can  be  prepared  in  a  few  minutes  and  need  no  further 
cooking. 

Armour’s  Extract,  unlike  the  ordinary  soup  “stock,”  never  spoils. 
It  is  always  ready — always  reliable.  Its  convenience  renders  it  in¬ 
dispensable  for  yachting,  camping,  canoeing,  fishing,  shooting  and 
cycling  outfits. 

We  issue  a  little  book  of  “Culinary  Wrinkles”  which  is  to  be 
had  for  the  asking.  Send  your  name  and  address  to 


The  Palace 
Hotel 

of  the  South, 

Every  modern  improvement  known  to  science.  Perfect 
cuisine  ami  service.  Most  uniform  climate  in  United 
States.  Head  for  book  and  rates. 


HOTEL  AKS?; 


Armour  &  Company 


Waiter’s  Sanitarium,  ."‘T''’*.  ‘’w'^f^er^viue  pa: 

The  great  Heiltb  Re-ort  of  Southern  Pennsylvania,  for 
Winter  or  Summer.  Seud  for  circulars. 


THE  SWANNANOA,  Asheville,  N.  C.  ^ 

strictly  good;  medium  priced;  ad  the  year:  transient 
and  family  hotel.  R.  R.  RAWLS,  Manager. 


The  Berkshire  Hills 
Sanatorium, 

An  institution  for  the  thoroughly  effective  and  perlecti) 
scientific  treatment  of  Cancer,  Tumors,  and  ail  malig¬ 
nant  growths,  witkout  the  use  of  the  knlte. 

We  have  never  failed  to  effect  a  permanent  cure 
where  we  have  had  a  reasonable  opportunity  for 
treatment. 

(/.  S.  Census  for  one  year,  1880,  reports 

35,607  Deaths  from 

CANCER. 

Book  giving  a  descriptioD  of  our  Sanatorinm  atd  treat- 
ii.ent,  with  terms  and  references,  free.  Address 

'  OILS.  Vi.  E.  BROWN  A  SON  North  Adams.  Haas. 


Every  ‘'Miller”  lamp  is  perfect,  whether  it  costa  $1.00  or  $100. 


The  “Miller”  is  made  in  all  stylea  of  Banqnet.  Beodoir,  Plano. 
.  A  "vk  Vase,  Study,  Brackat,  Hall,  Library,  Chandeliar,  ao  everybody 

^  ^  £  '/  -St’  -  A  designs  to  please  in  our  assortment,  which  is  the 

g  ''  .Jitf  blew  York.  Our  “Miller"  Oil  Beater  will  warm  a 

•  Wealao  make  Brass  Tables  with  OnyxTops,  The  “Roches- 

3  ter”  lamp,  etc.  Estabhahed  1844.  We  make  only  the  beat. 

«  “Miller”  gives  a  bright,  etc  -*▼  light,  flame  does  not 

h  “climb”  to  smoke  oeiliog,  lighted  wit  t  removing  chimney  : 

j  aaimple  tnrnof  a  bnttanfwhich  a  ,  Id  can  do  safely),  adjusts 

•a  Q  the  wick  so  tbs  flame  la  always  even  (a  great  improvement  over  the 

S  y*  Qfi  w  old  way  of  pnlling  ap  the  wick);  to  pnt  la  new  wick  la  no 

“  -4  ^  ^  trouble.  An  Indicator  tells  when  lamp  is  full  of  oil;  the  draft  is 

e  h,  aocontroliedthatchlmneys  are  not  broken  bythe  flame.  THE 

a  'A/ir.*«ExOAVl..  “MILLEtt”  18  A  WONDERFUL  LA.MP«  EVERY. 

^  'tU|||w  body  8IIOULD  BUY  IT.  If  your  dealer  will  not  aapply 

oometoua.  Catalognea  sent  on  applicalloa. 

EDWARD  MILLER  &  CO.. 

10  and  1 2  COLLEGE  PL,  b«t.  Park  PL  and  Barclay  $L,  New  York. 
Noareat  Elevated  road  SUatloms  i  0th  Ave.,  Park  Place {  9th  Are.,  Barclay  SU  ITafi; one  Mock. 


HULBERTBROS.  &  CO 


26  WEST  23d  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

Athletic  Goods,  Gun  Goods, 

Veretian  or  Bent  Iron  Works, 
Supplies,  Cutlery,  Dog  Collars, 
Photographic  Supplies, 
Fishing  Tackle, 

Toys. 

Large,  Handsome  Catalogue, 

Illustrating  Fully  All  Departments  Above, 

sent  free  fifty  miles  from  New  York.  For  distances 
further  away,  send  25c.  for  catalogue  and  6c.  for 
postage. 


*  TIFFANY-  CLASS  AjJ  DECORATINC  COMPANY’ 

-tFVRNISHERS-y  CLASS  WORKERS'DOMESTlC\5  ECCLESIASTICAL' 
DECORATIONS -1  m  •MEMORIALS’ 

<}3)  TO  341 FOVRTH  AVENVE  •  NEV’TORKf* 


1 


XUM 


cx-v^j 


K  XV3 


c^T'5 


I'liiil  lu.n'  ?  S\x\.o  SiA-Sii  s S^'^OWv 

imu  3ll  I  i  '  ^.-  - 


For  Christmas  Give 


Meriden  Britannia  Co’s 
“Silver  Plate  that  Wears.” 


Trade  Mark  on 
SaUd  Dishes. 
Tea  Sets,  etc. 


This  celebrated  plate  is  especially  suit¬ 
able  for  gifts,  being  known  as  highest 
quality. 

If  unable  to  procure  it  from  your  dealer, 
we  will  furnish  necessary  information. 

Be  sure  to  get  the  genuine.  Always 
look  for  the  trade  marks. 

MERIDEN  BRITANNIA  CO. 

Meriden,  Conn.,  Chicago,  San  Francisco, 
New  York,  208  Fifth  Ave.,  Madison  Square. 


Trade  Mark  for  Spoons,  Forks,  Knives,  etc. 
1847**  identifies  the  old  original  Rogers  quality 


Think  of  a 


That  will  not  only  be  accepted  with  genuine  appreciation,  but  will  be  treasured  up  as  a  precious  souvenir,  and  hand' 
ed  down  to  posterity  as  a  reminder  to  future  generations  of  the  great  and  glorious  World’s  Fair  of  1893. 

A  BONA  FIDE  OFFER! 

SOUVENIR !  °VZcr,L^. 

A  Genuine  Bargain 

ONLY  99  CENTS! 


Money  CheerfjUy  Refunded  if  Goods  are  not  as 
Represented. 


These  spoons  were  made  up  especially  for  World's 
Fair  trade  by 


and  wtre  left  rn  their  hands.  In  ornsr  to  d'spnse  of  them  guichly  we  make 
this  unheard  of  offer.  SIX  80UVBHIS  SPOONS,  after  dinner  coffee  size, 

HEAVY  COIN  SILVER  PLATED  with  SOLD  PLATED  BOWLS,  each  spoon  repre- 
senting  adilfe'ent  buildini;  of  the  World's  Fair.  I'he  bandies  are  finely 
ceased,  showing  bead  of  Columbus,  and  dates  1492—1893,  and  wording 
World's  Fair  City.  They  are  uenulne  uiorks  of  art,  niakinir  one  of  the  finest 
souvenir  collections  ever  produced.  Sold  during  the  Fair  for  $9.00 ;  now 
offer  the  balance  ot  this  stock  Sent  in  elegant  plush 

line<l  case,  property  packed,  to  anv  address  in  United  States,  prepaid 
Send  Chicago  or  .N'ew  York  Exchange.  Postal  Note  or  Currency.  INDI- 
VlUVAI.  CHECKS  NOT  ACCEPTED.  Money  cheerfully  refunded  it 
goods  are  nut  as  represented. 

LEONARD  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Sole  Agents,  Dept.  A  378, 20  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

ITAat  the  “Chrintiart  at  Work”  af  \etr  York  has  to  .nay  La  thtir  i»nae  of  March  99,  1H94: _ 

“These  spoons  have  been  snbmitteit  tn  us  and  we  are  snre  that  those  who  send  for  them  will  be  exceedingly  gratified  to  receive  such  dainty  and  useful  souvenirs  of  the 
World's  Kalr  as  these  spoons  are.  The  Leonard  Manufacturing  Company  will  promptly  and  without  question  return  the  money  sent  in  payment  U  the  spoons  fall  to  give  aatla- 
faction.  We  do  not  beUeve,  however,  they  will  ever  be  called  upon  to  do  so  '* 

“We  have  Investigated  the  business  methods  of  the  Leonard  Manafacturlng  Company  In  connection  with  the  above  proposition,  and  feel  warranted  in  saying  that  Interior 
readersprdeilng  this  article  will  be  well  treated,  and  will  secure  full  value  for  tbelr  money  invested.’’— Th*  Intcriob. 

We  would  not  feel  warranted  In  pnblishing  this  advertisement  U  we  had  not  fully  examined  the  goods  and  found  them  Just  exactly  as  repre¬ 
sented  and  well  worth  the  money.— The  Baptist  Union. 


Brass  Fire  Goods, 

FENDERS,  FIRE  SCREENS.  ANDIRONS.  FIRE  SET.S 
COAL  AND  WOOD  STANDS. 

HEARTH  BROOM't,  &C..  &C. 


130  and  132  West  42nd  Street. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


will  leam  something  to  their  ad¬ 
vantage  by  sending  their  address 
to  us.  Have  you  seen  the 

PLATE  CLEANING  CABINET, 


a  complete  outfit  for  cleaning  sil¬ 
verware.  There’s  a  way  or  ob¬ 
taining  it  without  cost.  Write  os 
THE  ELECTRO  SILICON  CO.,  72  John  St.,  New  Yorl 


Caretakers  of 

Church  Silver 


December  6,  1894. 


